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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE unfortunate death of Sir William 5 ones t 
on the 27th of April, 1794, having deprived 
the Society of their Founder and Prefident, a 
meeting of the Members was convened on the ift 
of May following, when it was unanimoufly 
agreed to appoint a Committee, confifling of Sir 
Robert Chambers, Mr. Juftice Hyde , Colonel 'John 
Murray, John Briston, and Thomas Graham , 
Efquires, to wait on Sir John Shore, and, in the 
Name of the Society, requcfl his acceptance of 
the office of their Prefident, With this requeft 
he, in terms highly flattering to the Society, 
agreed to comply; and on the 22d of May, 1794, 
tjok his feat as Prefident, and delivered the Dif- 
courfc, No. 12, of this Volume, 

EDMUND MORRIS, Secretary * 
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the tenth 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED z8 FEBRUARY, * 793’ 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 

ON ASIATIC HISTORY, 

CIVIL AND NATURAL. 


Before our entrance. Gentlemen, into the 
Difqurfition promiled at the dole of my Ninth 
Annual Difcourle, on the particular Advantages 
which may he derived from our concurrent Rfearches 
in AJia , it feems neceflary to fix, with precifion, 
the fenle in which we mean to fpeak of advantage 
or utility. Now', as we have deferibed the five 
Afiatic regions on their largelt fcale, and have ex¬ 
panded our conceptions in proportion to the mag¬ 
nitude of that wide field, we Ihould ufe thole 
words which comprehend the fruit of all our 
inquiries, in their molt extenlive acceptation ; 
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including not only the folid conveniences and 
comforts of focial life, but its elegances and inno¬ 
cent pleafiires, and even the gratification of a na¬ 
tural and laudable curiofity; for, though labour be 
clearly the lot of naan in this world, yet, in the 
midft of his moft active exertions, he cannot but 
feel the fubftantial benefit of every liberal amufe- 
ment which may lull his pa.ffi.ons to reft, and afford 
him a fort of repofe without the pain of total in¬ 
action, and the real ufefulnefs of every purfuit 
which may enlarge and diverfify his ideas, without 
interfering with the principal objects of his civil 
llation or ceconomical duties; nor fhould we 
wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly fienfe 
of utility, which too many confider as merely fy- 
nonvmous with lucre , but fhould reckon among 
useful objects thofc practical, and by no means 
illiberal arts, which may eventually conduce both 
to national and to private emolument. With a 
view then to advantages thus explained, let us cx^ 
amine every point in the whole circle of arts and 
fcknccs, according to the received order of their 
dependence on the faculties of the mind, their 
mutual connexion, and the different fubjects with 
which they are converfant: our inquiries indeed, 
of which Nature and Man are the primary objects, 
mult of courfo be chiefly Hjfiortcal; but fince we 
propofe to inveftigate the actions of the feveuft 
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Asiatic nations, together with their respective pro- 
srefs in fcience and art, we may arrange our invef- 
tigations under the fame three heads to which our 
European analyfis have ingenioufly reduced all the 
branches of human knowledge ; and my prefent 
Addrcfs to the Society fhall be confined to Hiftory^ 
civil and natural, or the obfervation and remem-, 
brance of mere facts independently of ratiocination, 
which belongs to pbilofopby ot of imitations and 
fuhjiitutions, which arc the province of art. 

Were a fuperior created intelligence to delineate 
a map of general knowledge (exclufively of that 
iublime and ftupendous theology, which himielf 
could only hope humbly to know by an infinite 
approximation) he would probably begin by trace- 
ing with Newton the fyftem of the univerfe, in 
which he would affign the true place to our little 
globe; and having enumerated its various inhab¬ 
itants, contents, and nrodu&ions, would proceed 
to man in his natural ifation among animals, ex¬ 
hibiting a detail of all the knowledge attained or 
attainable by the human race ; and thus obfen ing 
perhaps the lame order in which he had before 
dclcribed other beings in other inhabited worlds ; 
but though Bacon leems to have had a fimilar 
reaibn for placing the Hifiory of Nature before 
that of Man, or the whole before one of its parts. 
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yet, confiftently with our chief object already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the Civil 
Hiftory of the Five Afiatic Nations, which necefi- 
farily comprizes their geography, or a defeription of 
the places where they have acted, altd their agro¬ 
nomy, which may enable us to fix with feme ac¬ 
curacy the time of their actions: we fhali thence 
be led to the hiftory of fuch other animals, of fuch 
minerals, and of fuch vegetables as they may be 
fuppofed to have found in their fcvetal migrations 
and fettlements, and fhall end with the ufes to 
whicli they have applied, or may apply, the rich 
aflemtelage of natural fubllances. 

I. In the firfi: place, we cannot liirely deem if 
an inconfiderable advantage that all our hiftorictrl 
refcarchcs have confirmed the Mofaic accounts ot 
the primitive world ; and our teftimony on that 
fubjeft ought to have the greater weight, becaufc, 
if the refidt of our obfenations had been totally 
different, we fiionkl ncverthelefs have pubhfhcd 
them, not indeed with equal plcafure, but with 
' equal confidence; tot truth is mighty t ,and, what¬ 
ever be its confcquenccs, vwjl always prevail i 
but, independently of our mtereif in corroborating 
the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, we 
could fcarce gratify our minds with a more tileful 
and rational entertainment than the contemplation 
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of thofe wonderful revolutions in kingdoms and 
dates, which have happened within little more 
than four thoufand years; revolutions at mod: as 
fully demonftrative of an all-ruling Providence as 
the ftructure of the univerfe, and thfc final caufcs 
which are difcernible in its whole extent, and 
even in its minuted: parts. Figure to your ima¬ 
ginations a moving picture of that eventful period, 
or ratheT a. fucceffion of crowded feenes rapidly 
changed. Three families migrate in different 
courfcs from one region, and, in about fbiir cen¬ 
turies, eftablifh'very didant governments and va¬ 
rious modes ofTociety: Egyptians, Indians, Goths* 
Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, Chinefe, Pcru- 
vians, Mexicans, all fprung from the fame imme¬ 
diate dem, appear to dart nearly at one time, 
and occupy at length thofe countries, to which 
they have given, or from which they have de¬ 
rived, their names, In twelve or thirteen hun¬ 
dred years more, the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade India, conquer Egypt, 
and aim at univerfal dominion; but the Romans 
appropriate to themfolves the whole empire of 
Greece, and carry their arms into Britain, of 
which they fpcak with haughty contempt. The 
Goths, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces the 
unwieldly Coloffus of Roman power, and feize on 
the whole of Britain, except its wild mountains ; 
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but even thofe wilds become fubjecft to other in¬ 
vaders of the fame Gothic lineage. During all 
thofe tranfkflions the Arabs pofleis both coafts of 
the Red Sea, fubdue the old feat of their firft pro¬ 
genitors, and extend their conqnefts, on one fide, 
through Africa, into Europe itfclf; on another, 
beyond the borders of India, part of which they 
annex to their flourishing empire. In the fame 
interval the Tartars, w idely difl'ufcd over the reft 
of the globe, fwarm in the north-eaft, whence 
they rufli to complete tlie reduction of Conftan- 
tine s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China, to 
raiic in tbefe Indian realms a dynafty fplendid and 
powerful, and to ravage, like the two other fami¬ 
lies, the devoted regions of Iran. By this time 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, with many races of 
adventurers variouflv intermixed, have peopled 
the continent and ifles of America, which the 
Spaniards, having reftored their old government 
in Europe, difeover and in part overcome: but a 
colony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared that it contained nothing valuable, ob¬ 
tain the pofleflion, and Anally the fovercign do¬ 
minion of extenfive American diftri<fts; whilft 
other Brltifli fubjefts acquire a fubordinate em¬ 
pire in the finefl provinces of India, which the 
victorious troops of Alexander w'ere unwilling to 
attack. This outline of human tranfa&ions, as 
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fat as it includes the limits of Afia, we can only 
hop to fill up to ftrengthen, and to colour by th& 
heKof Afiatic literature; for in hiftory, as in law, 
we mull not follow ftreams "when we may inves¬ 
tigate fountains, nor admit any Secondary proof 
where primary evidence is attainable: I ihould, 
neverthelefs, make a bad return for your indul¬ 
gent attention, were 1 to repeat a dry lift of all 
the Muffclman hiftorians whofc works are pre¬ 
served in Arabic, Peri!an, and Turkish, or expa¬ 
tiate on the hiftories and medals of China and Ja¬ 
pan, which may in time be acccffible to Mem¬ 
bers of our Society, and from which alone we can 
expe<ft information concerning the ancient ftate 
of the Tartars ; but on the hiftory of India, which 
we naturally confider as the centre of our enqui¬ 
ries, it may not be fiiperfluous to prelcnt you with 
a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of Civil Afiatic Hiftory (I al¬ 
ways except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a fhort 
evening twilight in the venerable introduction to 
the firft book of Mofes, followed by a gloomy 
night, in which different watches are faintly dis¬ 
cernible, and at length we fee a dawn fiicceedcd 
by a fun-rife, more or lets early according to the 
diveriity of regions. That no Hindu nation, but 
the Calhmlrians, have left us regular hiftories in 
Vol. 1 Y. b 
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their ancient language, we muft ever lament; 
but from the Saillcrit literature, which our chan¬ 
try has the honour of having unveiled, we may 
hill colled fome rays of hiftorical truth, though 
time and a 1 erics of revolutions have obfeured 
that light which we might reafonably have ex- 
peeled from io diligent and ingenious a people. 
The numerous Puranas at\d Itihafas, or poems 
mythological and heroic, arc completely m our 
power; and from them we may recover fome 
disfigured but valuable pi&urcs of ancient man¬ 
ners and governments ; while the popular tales of 
the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, contain frag¬ 
ments of hillory; and even in their dramas we may 
find as many real characters and events as a fu¬ 
ture age might find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories of England were, like thofe of India, to be 
irrecoverably loft. For example, A moll beauti¬ 
ful poem by Somadeva, compnling a very long 
chain of inftru&ive and agreeable llories, begins 
with the famed revolution at Pataliputra, by the 
murder of king Nanda with his eight fons, and 
the ufurpation of Chandragupta; and the fame 
revolution is the fubjedt of a tragedy in Sanfcrit, 
entitled the Coronation of Chandra, the abbre¬ 
viated name of that able and adventurous ufurper. 
From thefe once concealed, but now acceflible 
compofitions, we arc enabled to exhibit a more, 
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accurate "(ketch of old Indian hiftory than the 
world lias yet fcen, especially with the aid ol 
well-attefted obfcrvations on the places of the 
colures. It is now clearly ptoved, that the full' 
Purana contains an account ol the deluge ; be¬ 
tween which and the Mohammedan conquefts 
the hiftory of genuine Hindu government muft 
of coutfche comprehended: hut we know from 
an arrangement of the feafons in the aftronomi- 
cal Work of Parafara, that the war of the Panda- 
vas could not have happened earlier than the dole 
of the twelfth century before Chrift ; and Selcu- 
cus muft, therefore, have reigned about nine cen¬ 
turies after that war. Now the age of Vicrama- 
ditya is given ; and, if we can fix on an Indian 
prince contemporary with Seleucus, wc fhall have 
three given points in the line of time between 
Kama, or the firft Indian colony, and Chandra- 
bija, the laft Hindu monarch, who reigned in 
Bchar; fo that only eight hundred or a thoufand 
years will remain almoft wholly dark; and they 
muft have been employed in railing empires or 
ftates, in framing laws, improving languages and 
arts, and in ohlerving the apparent motions of 
the ccleltia) bodies. A Sanfcrit hiftory of the 
celebrated Vicrainaditya was infpcelcd at Be¬ 
nares by a Pandit, who would not have deceived 

me, and could not himfclf have been deceived ; 

b % 
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but the owner of the book is dead, and his family 
diiperfed ; nor have my friends in that city been 
able, with all their exertions, to procure a copy 
of it. As to the Mogul conqucfts, with which 
modern Indian hiftory begins, we have ample ac¬ 
counts of them in Perfian, from Ali of Yezd, 
and the translations of Turkifh books compofed 
even by tome of the conquerors, to Ghulam 
Hufain, whom many of us personally know, 
and whofc impartiality deferves the higheft ap- 
pbufe, though his unrewarded merit will give 
no encouragement to other contemporary his¬ 
torians, who, to ufe his own phrafe in a let¬ 
ter to myfelf, may, like him, confider plain truth 
as the beauty of hiftorical compofition. From 
all thefe materials, and from thefe alone, a per¬ 
fect hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, how¬ 
ever elegant, could deferve fuch a title) might be 
collected by any ftudious man who had a compe¬ 
tent knowledge of Sanfcrit, Perfian, and Arabic; 
but even in the work of a writer fo qualified, wc 
could only give ablolute credence to the general 
outline; for, while the abltraCt fciences are all 
truth/ and the fine arts all fiClion, we cannot but 
own, that, in the details of hiftoiy, truth and 
fiction are fb blended as to be fcarce diftinguifh- 
able. 
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The practical ufe of hiftory, in affording par¬ 
ticular examples of civil and military wifflom, 
has been greatly exaggerated; but principles of 
action may certainly be collected from it, and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
ferve as a leflon to nations, and an admonition to 
fovereigns. A defire, indeed, of knowing paft 
events, while the future cannot he known, and a 
view of the prefent, gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind: and 
a happy propenfity would it be, if every reader of 
hiftory would open his eyes to fbme very im¬ 
portant corollaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but remark the con- 
ftant effect of defpotifm in benumbing and de- 
baring all thofe faculties which diffinguifli men 
from the herd that grazes ; and to that caufe he 
would impute the decided inferiority of molt 
Ariatic nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in 
Europe who are bleft with happier governments; 
he would fee the Arabs rifing to glory, while 
they adhered to the free maxims of their bold an¬ 
cestors, and rinking to mifery from the moment 
when thofe maxims were abandoned. On the 
other hand, he would obferve with regret, that 
fuch republican governments as tend to produce 
virtue and happinefs, cannot in their nature be 
permanent, but are generally fucceeded by oligar- 

h 3 
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chies, Which no good man would wifh to he dur¬ 
able. He would then, like the king of Lydia, 
remember Solon, the wifeft, braveft, and moil 
accomplilhed of men, who alfcrts in four nervous 
lines, that “ as hail and fnow, which mar the 
“ labours of hufbandmen, proceed from elevated 
“ clouds, and, as the deftnuftLve thunderbolt fol- 
“ lows the brilliant flafh, thus is a free Hate ruin- 
“ ed by men exalted in power and iplcndid in 
“ wealth, while the people, from grofs ignorance, 
chufo rather to become the Haves of one tyrant, 
ff that they may efcape from the domination 
‘ of many, than to preierve thcmfelvcs from ty- 
*i ranny of any kind by their union and their vir- 
“ tues.” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of 
government could both deferve permanence and 
enjoy it, and fmee changes, even from the worfl 
to the bell, are always attended with much tem¬ 
porary mifehief, he would fix on ourBritilh con¬ 
stitution (I mean our public law, net the adtual 
Hate of things in any given period) as the bell 
form ever eftablifhed, though we can only make 
diftant approaches to its theoretical perfection. 
In thefc Indian territories, which Providence has 
thrown into tlic arms of Britain for their protec¬ 
tion-and welfare, the religion, manners, and laws 
of the natives preclude even the idea of political 
freedom ; but their hiftorics may pofiibly fuggcil 
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hints for their profperity, while our country derives 
effential benefit from the diligence of a placid 
and fubmiffive people, who multiply with fuch 
increafe, even after the ravages of famine, that in 
one collc&orlhip out of twenty-four, and that by 
no means the largeft or bell cultivated (1 mean 
Criihna-nagar) there have lately been found, by 
an actual enumeration, a million and three hun¬ 
dred thoufand native inhabitants; whence it 
fliould feem, that in all India there cannot be 
fewer than thirty millions of blade Britilh 
fubjc&s. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, 
without which hiftory would be no certain guide, 
but would refcmble a kindled vapour without 
either a fettled place or a Heady light. For a 
reafon before intimated, I lhall not name the va¬ 
rious cofmographieal books which are extant in 
Arabic and Perfian, nor give an account of 
thofe which the Turks have beautifully printed 
in their own improved language, but lhall expa¬ 
tiate a little on the geography and allronomy of 
India; having firfl: obferved generally, that all the 
Alia tic nations muft be far better acquainted with 
their feveral countries than mere European feho- 
lars and travellers; that, confequcntly, we mull 
learn their geography from their own writings: 

b 4 
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and that, by collating many copies of the fame 
work, we may correct blunders of tranferibers in 
tables, names, and deferiptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, 
in this part of Alia, fhaared the iate of authentic 
hitlory; and, like, that, have been fo maihed and 
bedecked in the fantaftic'robes of 'mythology and 
metaphor, that the real fyUcm of Indian philofo- 
phers and mathematicians can icarce be diltin- 
guifhed: an accurate knowledge of Sanfcrit and 
a confidential intcrcourle with learned Brahmens, 
arc the only means of feparating truth from fable; 
and we may expe£ the molt important difeoveries 
from two of our members ; concerning.whom it 
may be fafely afferted, that if our Society fliould 
have produced no other advantage than the invi¬ 
tation given to them for the public difplay of 
their talents, we fhould have a claim to the thanks 
of our country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
Wilford has exhibited an interefting ipedmeji of 
the geographical knowledge dcduciblc from the 
Puranas, and will in time prelent you with fo 
complete a treatile on the ancient world known 
to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in compa- 
rifon of that which he will diffufe; while Mr. 
Davis, who has given us a diitind idea of Indian 
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compulations and cycles, and afccrtained the place 
of the colures at a time of great importance in 
hiftory, will hereafter difclofe the lyllems of Hin¬ 
du altronomers, from Nared and Parafar to Meya> 
Varahamihir, and Bhafcar ; and will.foon, I trull* 
lay before you a perfect delineation of all the In¬ 
dian ailerifms in both hemiiphcrcs, where you will 
perceive fo ftrong a general rcfemblance to th e 
conftellations of the Greeks, as to prove that tli e 
two ij'ltems were originally one and the fame, yej- 
with fuch a diverfity in parts, as to fhow incon- 
tcftibly, that neither fyitem was copied from th c 
other; whence it wall follow, that they mull have 
had lome common lource. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arab s 
being thc field w 7 hich I have chofcn for my pecu¬ 
liar toil, you cannot cxpcdl that I fhould grcatly 
enhrge your collection of hiflorical knowdedge ; but 
I may be able to offer you loine occafional tribute; 
and I cannot liclp mentioning a dilcovery which 
accident threw in my way, though my proofs 
muft be referred for an clTay which I have deftined 
for the fourth volume of your Transitions. To 
fix thc fituation of that Palybothra (for there may 
have been feveral of the name) which was vifited 
and deferibed by Megafthcnes, had always appear¬ 
ed a very difficult problem ; for though it could 
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not have been Prayaga, ’where no ancient metro¬ 
polis ever ftood, nor Canyacubja, which has no 
epithet at all refembling the word uied by the 
Greeks ; nor Gaur, other wife called Lacfhmana- 
vati, which all know to be a town comparatively 
modern, yet we could not confidently decide that 
it was Pataliputra, though names and moil 
circumfiances nearly correfpond, bccaufc that 
renowned capital extended from the conflu¬ 
ence of the Sone and the Ganges to the /cite of 
Patna, while Palibothra ftood at the junction of 
the Ganges and Erannoboas, which the accurate 
M. D’Anville had pronounced to be the Yamuna ; 
hut this only difficulty was removed, when 1 
jfound in a clafflcal Sancrit book, near 2000 years 
old, that: Hiranyabalm, or golden-armed, which 
the Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river 
with a lovely murmur, was in faft another name 
for the Sona itfelf; though Megafthenes, from 
ignorance or inattention, has named them ftpa- 
ratclv. Tills difeovery led to another of greater 
moment; for Chandragupta, who, from a mili¬ 
tary adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the 
lcivcrcign of Upper Hinduftan, actually fixed the 
teat of hiS empire at Pataliputra, where he receiv¬ 
ed amballadors from foreign princes ; and was no 
other than that very Sgndracottus who concluded 
a treaty with Sckucus Nicator ; fo that we have 
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folved another problem, to which wc before al¬ 
luded, and may in round numbers confider the 
twelve and three hundredth years before Chriil, 
as two certain epochs between Bam a, who con¬ 
quered Silan a few centuries after the flood, and 
Vicramaditya, who died at Ujjayini fifty-fovea 
years before the beginning of our era. 

\1. S'vncc thefe difcuffions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the Hiftory of Nature, difiin- 
guiihed, for our prefent purpole, from that of 
Man; and divided into that of other animals 
w T ho inhabit this globe, of the mineral fubftanccs 
which it contains, and of the vegetables which 
fo luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

i. Could the figure, inftindts, and qualities of 
birds, beafts, infers, reptiles, and fifties be afccr- 
tained, either on the plan of Buffion, or on that 
of Linnaeus, without giving pain to the objedts 
of our examination, few Audios would afford us 
more fblid inflrudtion, or more exquifite delight ; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor con¬ 
ceive \vith what feelings a naturalifi; can occafion 
the nailery of an innocent bird, and leave its 
young, perhaps, to perifli in a cold nefi:, becaule 
it has gay plumage, and has never been accurately 
delineated; or deprive even a butterfly of its na¬ 
tural enjoyments; becaufe it has the misfortune 
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to be rare or beautiful ; nor fhall I ever forget the 
couplet of Firdaufi, for which Sadi, who cites it 
with applaufe, pours blefimgs on his departed fpi- 
rit:— 

r ,V\ ... • *’ 1 • * ' t . r 

Ah ! fpare yon emmet, rich r m hoarded grain ; 

He lives with pleafnre, and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confellion of weaknefs, and 
it certainly is not meant as a boaft of peculiar fen- 
fibility ; but whatever narrie may be given to my 
opinion, it has fuch an effect on my condiuih, 
that 1 never would fuffer the Cocila, whofc wild 
native wood-notes announce the approach ot 
ipring, to be caught in my garden, for the hike 
of comparing it with BufFon’s defcriptkm ; though 
3 have often examined the domciUc and engaging 
Mayana, which bids us good-morrow at our win¬ 
dows, and expects, as its reward, little more than, 
fecurity : even when a fine young Manis or Pair* 
goiin was brought me, again ft my with, from the 
mountains, I folicited his reiteration to his belov¬ 
ed rocks, becaufc I found it impoffible to preferv e 
him in comfort at a diltancc from them. There 
arc feveral treatifes on Animals in Arabia, and very 
particular accounts of them in Chinefe, with cle- 
gunt outlines of their external appearance; but I 
met with nothing valuable concerning them in 
Pevfian, except what may be gleaned from the 
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medical didionaries; nor have 1 yet feen a book 
in Sanfcrit that exprefsly treats of them. On the 
whole, though rare animals may be found in al* 
Alia, yet I can only recommend an examination 
of them with this condition, that they be left, as 
much as poflible, in a ftate of natural freedom ; 
or made as happy as poflible, it it be necedary to 
keep them confined. 

2 . The Hiftory of Minerals, to which no fuch 
objection can be made, is extremely fimple and 
eafy, if we merely confider their exterior look and 
configuration, and their vifible texture; but the 
analysis of their internal properties belongs particu¬ 
larly to the iublime refcarches of Chcmiftry, on 
which we may hope to find uleful difquifitions in 
Sanfcrit, fince the old Hindus unqueltlonably ap¬ 
plied thcmfelvcs to that enchanting ftndy; and 
even from their treatifes on alchemy \vc may potli- 
bjy colletft the refults of actual experiment, as thci r 
ancient altrological works have preferved many 
valuable fad's relating to the Indian iphere and the 
prcccffiou“of the equinox.- Both in Perfian and 
Sanfcrit, there are books on metals and minerals 

t 

particularly on gems, which the Hindu philofo- 
pliers confide red (with an exception of the dia¬ 
mond ) as varieties of one cr vital line fubftance 
either limple or compound : but we mull not ex- 
ped from thechcmifts of Afia thofe beautiful exam- 
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pies of analyfls which have but lately been di£ 
played in the laboratories of Europe. 

3 . We now come to Botany, the lo veil eft and 
molt copious divifion in the hiftory of nature; 
and all difputes on the comparative merit of lyf* 
tems being at length, I hope, condemned to one 
perpetual night of undifturbed {lumber, we can¬ 
not employ our lei hi re more delightfully than in 
deferibing all ncW Afiatic plants in the Linngean 
ftyle and method, or in correcting the deferiptions 
of thofe already known, but of which diy Ipcci- 
mens only, or drawings, can have been feen by 
moft European botanifts. In this part of natural 
hiftory we have an ample field yet unexplored; 
for, though many plants of Arabia have been 
made known by Garcias, Profper Alpinus, and 
Forfkoel; of Pcrfia, by Garcin ; of Tartar)', by 
Gmelin and 1'alias; of China and Japan, by 
Kcempfer, Olbeck, and Thunbcrg; of India, by 
]thcede and Rumphius, the two Burmans. and the 
much lamented Koenig, yet none of thofe natura- 
lifts were deeply verfed in the literature of the 
jeveral countries from which their vegetable trea¬ 
sures had been procured ; and the numerous 
works in Sunfcrit on medical fubftanccs, and 
chiefly on plants, have never been infpe&ed, or 
never at leaft underltood, by any European at- 
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tached to the itudy of nature. Until the gar¬ 
den of the India Company fhall be fully ftored 
(as it will be, no doubt, in due time) with Ara¬ 
bian, Perfian, and Chinefe plants, we may well 
be fatisiied with examining the native flowers of 
our own provinces; but unlefs w r e can difeover 
the Sanfcrit names of all celebrated vegeta¬ 
bles, we ftrall neither comprehend the alluflons 
which Indian Poets perpetually make to them, 
nor (what is far worfe) be able to find accounts 
of their tried virtues in the writings of Indian 
phyficiam; and (what is worft of all) we fliall 
mils an opportunity, which never again may pre- 
fent itfelf; for the Pandits themfclvcs have almoft 
wholly forgotten their ancient appellations ot 
particular plants; and, with all my pains, i have 
not yet ascertained more than two hundred out 
of twice that number, which arc named in their 
medical or poetical compoiltions. It is much to 
be dep/ored, that the illuilrious Van Rhcede had 
no acquaintance with Sanfcrit, which even his 
three Brahmens, w ho compofed the fliort preface 
engraved in that language, appear to have under- 
ftood very imperfectly, and certainly wrote with 
dilgraccfiil inaccuracy. In all Ills twelve volumes 
I recollect only Bunamava, in which the Nagari 
letters arc tolerably right; the Hindu words in 
Arabian characters arc fhamcfully incorrect; and 
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the Malabar, I am credibly informed, is as bad as 
the reft. His delineations, indeed, are in general 
excellent; and though Linnaeus himfelf could 
not extract from his written descriptions the na¬ 
tural character of every plant in the collection, 
yet we fball be able, I hope, to deferibe them all 
from the life, and to add a confiderablc number 
of new fpecies, if not of new genera, which Kheede, 
with all his noble exertions could never procure. 
Such of our learned members as profefs medicine, 
will, no doubt, cheerfully affift in thefe refearches, 
either by their own obfervations, when they have 
leifure to make any, or by communications from 
other ohfervers among their acquaintance, who 
may refide in different parts of the country: and 
the mention of their art leads me to the various 
iifcs of natural Jubilances, in the three kingdoms 
or clafics to which they arc generally reduced. 

III. You cannot but have remarked, that al- 
moft all the fciences, as the French call them, 
which are diftinguifiled by Greek names, and ar¬ 
ranged under the head of Fhilofophy, belong for 
the moft part to Hiftory ; luch as philology', che- 
mil try, phyiic, anatomy, and even metaphyftcs, 
when we barely relate the phenomena of the 
human mind; for, in all branches of knowledge, 
wc arc only hiftorians when, we announce fafts; 
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and philofophers only when we reafon on them : 
the lame may be confidently laid ot law and of 
medicine, the firft of which belongs principally 
to Civil, and the fecond chiefly to Natural Hiftory. 
Here, therefore, I fpeak of medicine as far only 
as it is grounded on experiment; and, without 
believing implicitly what Arabs, Pcrfians, Chincfe, 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of 
medicinal lubjefts, w-c may, furcly, hope to find 
in their writings what our own experiments may 
confirm or dilprovc, and what might never hare 
occurred to us without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred 
and fifty mechanical arts, by which the produc¬ 
tions of nature may be varioully prepared for the 
convenience and ornament of life ; and> though 
the Sil'pafaflra reduces them to fixty-four* yet 
Abulfari had been allured that, the Hindus reck¬ 
oned three hundred arts and foiences : now, their 
foiences being comparatively few, we may con¬ 
clude that they anciently pradliled at lead as 
many ufeful arts as ourfofves. Several Pandits 
have informed me, that the treatifos on art, which 
they call Upavedas, and believe to have been in- 
Ipired, are not fo entirely loll but that confiderable 
fragments of them may be found at Benares; and 
they certainly poflefs many popular, but ancient 
Vol. IV. c 
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works on that interefting fubjeCt. The manu¬ 
factures of fugar and' indigo have been well 
known in thcfe provinces for more than two 
thoufand years; and w'e cannot entertain a doubt 
that their Sanfcrit books on dying and metal¬ 
lurgy, contain very curious faCts, which might, 
indeed, be difeovered by accident, in a long courfe 
of years, but which we may foon bring to light, 
by the help of Indian literature, for the benefit of 
manufacturers, and ar rifts, and coniequently of 
our nation, who are interefted in their profperity. 
Difcoveries of the fame kind might be colle&cd 
from the writings of other Afiatic nations, cfpeci- 
ally of the Chincfe; but, though Perfian, Arabic, 
Turkifh, and Sanfcrit are languages now fo accef- 
libie,' that, in order to attain a fufficient know¬ 
ledge of them, little more feems required than a 
ftrong inclination to learn them, yet the fuppofed 
number and intricacy of the Chinefc characters 
have deterred our molt diligent Undents from at¬ 
tempting to find their way through fo vafl a 
labyrinth. It is certain, however, that the diffi¬ 
culty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for 
the pcrfpicuous grammar by M. Fourmont, to¬ 
gether with a copious dictionary, which I polTefs, 
in Ghinefo and Latin, would enable any man 
who pleafed, to compare the original works of 
Confucius, which arc eafily procured, with the 
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literal translation of them by Couplet; and hav¬ 
ing made that firft Step with attention, he would 
probably find, that he had traverfed at leaSl half 
of his career. But I Should he led beyond the 
limits affigned to me on this occafion, if I were 
to expatiate farther on the historical divifion of 
the knowledge comprifed in the literature of Afia; 
and 1 muft poftpone till next year my remarks on 
Afiatic Philosophy, and on thoSe arts which de¬ 
pend on imagination; promising you with confi¬ 
dence, that in the courSe of the pre/ent year your 
inquiries into the civil and natural history of this 
eaSlern world, will be greatly promoted by the 
learned labours of many among our alfociates and 
correspondents. 
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BY JOHN MACDONALD, ESQ. 


ON THE CAMPHOR OF SUMATRA* 

JN anfwer to fome queftions put to me by the Pre* 
fident of the Afiatic Society refpetting camphor- 
oil, t have the pleafure of giving the folution con- 
tained in the following Ihort account:—Camphor-oil, 
one of the effential oils, is actually camphor, before 
the operations of nature on it have reduced it to the 
concrete form in which it is found in the tree. When 
Mr. Marfden compofed his juftly-admired Hiftory 
of Sumatra , the prevalent opinion on this fubje<ft 
was, that the oil and the concreted camphor were 
never found in the lame tree. I have the authority 
of a gentleman. Lieutenant Lewis, well informed 
on this fubjeft, from a relidence of many years in 
the country producing the camphor, to differ from 
that generally accurate author, by faying, that he 
has leen a tree three quarters of a mile from the fea, 
near Tappanoolly , from which three catties (above 
Vot. IV, B 
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three pounds) of camphor,- and at the fame time, 
near two gallons of oil, had been procured. If a tree 
be old, and yield oil plentifully, the natives efteem 
thefe two circumftances fure indications of its con¬ 
taining a confiderabbe quantity of champhor. Mr. 
Masquer , in his chemical dictionary, has remarked, 
that the nitrous acid diffolves camphor without com¬ 
motion, that the folution is clear and limpid, and 
that it is called Camphor-Oil. This affords a proof 
that the formed camphor is produced from the oil by 
a natural operation of compofition, the decomposition 
by means of the above folvent reducing the fubftance 
to its primary /fate, previous to concretion. The 
Achmefe are reckoned the beft judges of camphor ; 
and the oil they colled undergoes a procefs by dif- 
tiilafion, leaving a refiduum of inferior camphor. 
Trees of a certain age only yield camphor. It would 
feem that a certain time is requifite for maturing the 
oil to that flate, when its contained camphor becomes 
fit for being concreted by the heat of the fun afting 
on the tree and doil. The camphor-tree is one of the 
Enneandria Monogynia of Linnaus, and differs in a 
fmall variation in the form of the leaf from the Arbor 
Camphortfera Japomca^ folits Ia?trhiis, fru&u parvo , 

■ calyce brevijfimo. The tree very much refembles the 
Bay in lear r es. The trunk is thick; the bark of a 
brownifh appearance; and the ramification ftrong, 
clofe, and extended. It is fond of a rich red loam, 
tending to a blackilh clay, mixed with a crumbling 
ftone of the colour of marl. .It grows principally 
on the N. W. fide of Sumatra , from the line /N. 
nearly. The wood is ufeful for domeftic purpofes, 
being foft and 'eafily woiked. It is by many imagin¬ 
ed, that camphor is produced by a chemical procefs. 
This is a miftaken idea, farther than regards the in¬ 
ferior kind arifing from the diftillation of the oil. 1 
fhall give a brief account of the mode of obtaining and 
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preparing it, as pradtifed by the natives of Sumatra, 
from the time of the eftablifhment of the Englijh on 
the ifland. The Sumatrans, previous to their fetting 
out in queft of camphor, aflemble on the confines qf 
the country they intend exploring, and diicharge a 
variety of religious duties and ceremonies, calculated, 
in their opinion, to promote the future fuccefs ot their 
undertaking. They enter the woods, and, from ex¬ 
perience, Toon diftinguifh fuch trees as contain cam¬ 
phor. They pierce them ; and if they yield oil plen¬ 
tifully, it is prefumed they contain concreted cam¬ 
phor, which is found in /mail whitifh flakes, fituated 
perpendicularly, in irregular veins, in and near the 
centres of .the trees. The trfce is cut down, divided 
into junks, and carefully divefted qf its camphor. 
When the oil has been drawn off' from young trees, 
the camphor which they afterwards afford is of a 
lefs valuable nature, and is termed belly or foot cam¬ 
phor, in proportion to the degree of affinity it bears 
to head, or the beft fort. When brought for fale, it 
is repeatedly foaked and walked in foapy water, to {p~ 
parate from it all heterogeneous and fandy particles 
that may have adhered to it. When clean, it will 
link in water, and be of £ white, glofiy, fmooth ap¬ 
pearance, tending to tranfparency. After it has been 
wa/hed, it is palled through three fieves of differing 
textures, fo as to be divided into head, belly, and foot 
camphor: certain proportions of each compofe the 
chefts made up for the China market, where they are 
fold for 350I. fterling, nearly. The capoor * (a word 
of Arabic origin) m'atee, or dead camphor, is carefully 
feparated from the three divifions, by an acutenefs of 
di ft [nil ion, acquired by the eye and hand from habit 
and attention, and, being mixed with the imperfe<T 
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kind mentioned above, is pounded in a mortar and 
difiributed among proportional quantities of foot cam¬ 
phor. This capoor-matee is fomerimes procured by 
boiling down the thickest part of the oil, or by taking 
the fediment of the belt oil, after it has fettled at 
leaft twenty-foul hours. Camphor-oil is found to be 
a fovereign remedy for ftrains, bruifes, and other ex¬ 
ternal pains, from its penetrating quality in entering 
the pores, and gently agitating the aftetfed parts, 
fo as to quicken the ftagnated circulation. r l he in¬ 
ternal, anodyne and diaphoretic, and the external, 
antifpafmodic and fedative virtues of camphor are 
well known. The oil is found to poflefs theie in a 
certain degree, and t6 oe ufeful in removing the 
painful fpafms of the nerves and tendons, by diffipat- 
ing the furrounding acrid burnouts. When the oil is 
ufed, it mutt be formed into a liniment, as it would 
alone occafion pain from its flrength. The oil ap¬ 
plied to fores on horfes has been found very bene¬ 
ficial. In this cafe it ought to be mixed with the 
mice of the tobacco. Sumatra affords annually from 
fifteen tq twenty peculs (of 133I pounds each) of Cam¬ 
phor, and more oil than there is at prtfent a demand 
for. The Chimfe purchafe it j and it is not clearly 
afeertained whether they life it all in China , or make 
a factitious fpecies of it, by admixture of Japanefo 
camphor, for the Europe market: the latter is ge- 
jieraHy fuppo%i* It is highly probable, that the 
price of camphor will, in proceis ot time, life to an 
enormous degree, as one tree in three hundred is not 
found to contain camphor, and, when found, is im¬ 
mediately cut down ; in confeque-nce of which, the 
plaht muft foon become fcarce, and the produce pro- 
portionably dear. It is to be hoped that the oil wnl, 
in this event, be found by the .faculty to poflefs all the 
nfeful qualities of this valuable medicine. I have tne 
farisfadion of accompanying this paper with- a tpeci- 
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men, though a imall one, of the camphor-wood, with 
a fmall quantity of the fubftance in it, the reft having 
evaporated from length of time. If this account 
fhould afford any information to the Prefluent and 
Members of the Afuitic Society, my intention will be 
fully anfwered. V . 
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TF this paper fhould be deemed worthy of a place in 
-*■ the- Tranfadions of the Jfiatic Society, the infer- 
tion I muft Hill confider as an indulgence, and my 
attempt, a proof that I am more anxious than able, to 
encreafe the general ftock of Eajtern natural know¬ 
ledge, recorded in the ufeful annals of the Society- 
Specimens of coral, for your acceptance, and for the 
illuftration of this fubjeft, are now forwarded. 

The appearance of Sumatran coral does not alto¬ 
gether correfpond with the defcriptions of the plant 
hitherto given *» This induces me to defcribe fuch 
parts as are imperfe&Iy reprefented. The plant, to 
which the various fpecies of coral belong, is one of 
the Cryptogam# of Linn#us i and may be reckoned 
one of the Herb# Marin# of Tourneforte; of the Herb# 
imperfect# ol Mr, Ray. It may be reduced to three 
colours, red, black, and whitilli-yellow; the laft is 
the rnoft common in the Eaftern leas. It is of a 
fungous texture, equally hard out of and in its natu¬ 
ral element; and its pores are changed with a juice of 
a milky appearance, in fome degree acrid. The 
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bark covers every part of the tree, and contains a 
number of perforated papilla terminating in tubes, 
having two or more boles in each, intended, I ima¬ 
gine, for the admiflion of the matter affording nutri¬ 
ment to the plant. The internal projections of the 
fapUla adhere to the panicles of land and ftone on 
which the coral grows, and are the only appearance 
of roots it exhibits. On examining the internal ex¬ 
tremities of thefe papilla by means of glaffes, fome 
very (mall ramifications are difcovered. Thefe are 
very eafily observed in the papilla* which are attach¬ 
ed to the bark of the root. The tree is laid to grow 
to the height of two feet: 1 have feen fome as high as 
ten feet. From thefe and other differences in appear¬ 
ance, I dm apt to think that fome European and In¬ 
dian corals are not the fame, but fpecies of the fame 
genus. From the very rapid growth of coral on the 
weft coaft of Sumatra , and in the Eajlern leas in ge¬ 
neral, as will be \ fhown in this paper, there can 
fitbfift but little doubt that it is a vegetable fub- 
ftance; though there have not been wanting, fome 
who have fuppofed it a foflil formed like cryftals and 
fpars; and others, eminent natuvalifts, who have 
ranked it among the animal tribes. Bocgom difco¬ 
vered that this plant enclofes a nutritious juice under 
its bark: and Count MarfigU remarked and obfer- 
ved its flowers and feeds. I fhall here infert Mar- 
Jigli's accurate experiment, which affords the deci- 
fion of almoft abfolute demonftration in favour of coral 
being a vegetating plant. “ Having ftceped fome 
coral, frefh-gathered in fea-water, he perceived, in a 
(hort time, that the little ruddy tubercles which ap¬ 
peared on the l'urface of the bark, began gradually to 
unfold, and at length opened into white flowers 
in the form of ftars with eight points, which were 
fuflained by a little calyx, divided, in like manner, 
into eight parts. Upon taking the coral our of the 
water, the flowers immediately elofed, and returned 
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into red tubercles as before; which tubercles, being 
clofely fqueezed, yielded a fort of milky juice: and 
upon returning the coral into the water as before, the 
tubercles, in an hour’s time, opened, or flowered 
afrefli; and this was continued for fix or eight days, 
when the buds, or tubercles, cealed to blow any 
more. In ten or twelve days they became detached 
from the coral, and funk to the bottom, in form of 
little yellow balls. Thefe tubercles then, according 
to the analogy of plants, fhould be the flowers of 
coral; and the milky vifcid juice contained therein 
the pollen. Accordingly it is held, that when this 
juice fails on a properly-difpofed body or nidus, a 
new coral ariies therefrom; and theanalyfis of coral 
anfwers precifely to that of other fea-plants, all of 
them affording a volatile urinous fair, and a thick 
blackifh fetid oil.”— Elementa Chemise of Boer- 
haave , page 135, Note, vol, i. & Mem. de 1’AcacL 
An. 1708. 

Whether, after all, the ftriated papilla, which are 
of a ftellar figure, and the two or more apertures 
of which are divided, generally* into twelve parts, 
contain an animal whofe labour produces the growth 
of the coral, or who inhabits the coral for its own im¬ 
mediate fadsfaftion, is a queftion that has been much 
agitated, without affording any certain conclufions. 
Moniieur de Peyjfonnel, after having inquired into 
and difoufled tiie various arguments for and againfl 
coral’s being a petrification or a congelation, con¬ 
cludes that it is the work .of an infect, which he de¬ 
nominates an Uriica , Purpura, or Polype that con¬ 
trails in air, expands in water, and is fenfihle to the 
touch, or the aft) on of an acid. From Marfigl? s 
experiment, as recited above, I think we may fafely 
conclude, that Peyjfonnel miftook the matter, and 
fuppofed a flower an infedl; for it is well known 
that many flowers, on being plunged into an acid, wfll 
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exhibit figns of contraction and movement. We ch¬ 
ief ve many growing lubftances, which are inhabited 
by animals, or ipfeCts, merely for their convenience, 
and not to promote the growth of fuch fubftances, 
which they very frequently, on the contrary, retard. 
If an animal can be fuppoled. to produce fuch itn- 
menfe bodies of this fubfiance, as 1 Ihall have occa¬ 
sion to mention, whence does it derive the prodigious 
degree of nutriment requifite for the purpofe, as jt is 
not found that it quits the centre of its ilriated habi¬ 
tation ? why do not thefe •venmculi yiqrini leave celts 
behind them, as they advance the growth of the 
coral ? We find none, but, on the contrary, the 
iurface uniformly finoorh and even. As for the ex¬ 
ternal cells, they are the channels that convey nou- 
rilhinent, and correfpond to the fibres of plants. It 
mult remain, however, in feme degree, a doubt, 
whether thefe marine productions are zoophytes, 
produced by the labour of animals, or whether 
they are produced on a vegetating principle. k 
will be difficult to bring this matter to the reft of 
modem natural philofophy, vis- experiment: but till 
fuch can be made, opinions muff be various, though 
the majority, and apparently (from Miirfigl'fe ex¬ 
periment) the belt founded, incline to the belief of 
corals being produced by vegetation. Having llight- 
|y reviewed both fides of this curious queftion, and 
having hazarded my own opinion, which can be of 
little weight, I come now to the intention of trou¬ 
bling the Jjiatic Society with thefe remarks, im¬ 
perfect as they mull appear. 

The produftion of illands, on the weft coaft of 
Sumatra y by the very rapid increafe of this wonderful 
plant, is a remarkable effect- of the operations oi 
nature, hitherto unrecorded in the annals of natural 
philofophy. Mr. Dalrvmple alone has alleged a 
laft, to which this account will add the weight of 
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convincing teftimony. In the year 1784, I was di¬ 
rected to Survey tbe coaft of the Dutch diftridts on 
the weft fide of the ifland of Sumatra. During the 
courfe of this furvey, I had occafion to lay down on 
my charts feveral, fhoals, confuting of branched 
coral, fand, and fuch heterogeneous matter as they 
will refift and incorporate with themfelves, when 
impelled againft them by the aftion of the feas, 
winds, tide, ov currents. The furfaces of thefe ftioals 
were at various depths, from one toot to three or 
more fathoms. They are of a conical form, the 
bafe, in proportion to rhe axis, being fmall. The 
ft)ape gives them, in general, the appearance of 
trees of that figure, foch as the poplar, &c. One 
of the ftioals i vifited, to the fouth-weft of Pooho 
Pmatg, near Padaug, was at that time covered 
by two feet and an half of water, and could not be 
diftinguiflied by veflels paffing at fome diftance, but 
at fuch times as the winds produced a fwell or agita¬ 
tion on it. I pafied along this part of the coaft in 
February 1789, very clofe to this Gioal, juft four 
years and feven months after the period at which the 
furvey had been taken; and was not a little aftonilhed 
to obferve a fmall Tandy ifland, about ten yards in 
diameter, having a few buflies growing on it, formed 
on the top of the flioal, which lies nearly in thirty- 
feven fathoms of water. I could not miftake this 
flioal, as there was no other contiguous to it, and as 
my chart, by which I iuggefted the fafeft courfe to 
run in, then lay before me. In May and September 
1789,1 had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from TapfanooUyA larbour (which I had been dire&ed 
to furvey) to be again on feveral of the fhoals includ¬ 
ed in my chart of the coafts of tbe fbowMiftrids, 
and, according to my expectations, found the depth 
of the water on them conliderably diminifhed fince 
the furvey had been taken.' In March 1790, I was 
lent for by a gentleman at Fort. Malkrough , whole 
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houfe commanded a view of the fea, to obferve the 
water breaking on two fhoals in the roads. This 
gentleman had" refided on the coaft near fifteen years, 
and frequently in this houfe, without having obferv- 
ed thele flioals, which, had they appeared at any 
former period, mu ft have been remarked, their fili¬ 
ation being clearly and diftindly expofed to the daily 
and immediate obfervation of the fettlement. At 
the diftance of feven miles from Fort Marlborough , 
nearly in a fouth-weft direction, tfiere is a'fmall 
ifland,. having a few cocoa-nut trees in it. Thirty 
miles (or it may be twenty-five) diftant from this 
ifland, one of the northern pepper feedements is fitu- 
atexi on a rrfing ground,' The gentleman re.Kiing 
there has informed me, that he has always been able 
to diftinguifh the mails of veffels lying at anchor near 
this ifland, and that he lately twice diftindly, in the 
proper bearing, obferved the trees of the ifland : but 
that, afterwards, from hazy weather, or tome other 
affedion of the atmofphere, he could not perceive the 
ifland, or rather the trees on it. Former refidents 
of Ltiye, the place of obfervation, have, in vam, 
when ufing the beft glaffes, looked for this ifland, 
invifible till lately. Such are the ftubborn fads 
which may be adduced in proof, not only of the very 
rapid growth of coral, but alfo of the formation 01 
iflands from it, as a neceffary and obferved con- 
fequence. The growth of coral alone may not pro¬ 
duce this effed: other aiding circumftances may in¬ 
tervene, Boccone and Marjigli have remarked, 
that, when coral meets with ftones, coarfe land, oi 
anv Other fubftances, it feizes them firmly, and 
fpeedily includes them within a ftrong extenfion of 
its dofe ramifications. Thefe colled ion sin feas, 
fubied to frequent ftorms and agitations, mult be con- 
flderable, and promote, in no fmall degree, the ele¬ 
vation of iflands. Earthquakes are very frequently 
felt an this ifland, and on the contiguous ones, be- 
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veral {hocks are fometimes experienced during the 
courfe of a month. It is obfervable that this tremendous 
phenomenon, in its progrefs, undulates the fpace it 
moves, or travels, under; and that the concave parts 
of thefe undulations open into fiffures when the 
motion is violent. It is not improbable but that 
luch openings take place under fhoals, or immediate¬ 
ly contiguous to them. In this cafe, to preferve the 
equilibrium, it feems reasonable to fuppofe that the 
{unrounding fand and fubftances will ruth in, hurried 
along by the general movement, in a greater quan¬ 
tity, from the degree of momentum impelling them, 
than what occupied the fpace of- the Mure when at 
reft. Thefe hiatus take place only on the fide of 
the undulation from which the earthquake proceeds; 
and the fand on that fide, now inclining to reft, after 
having experienced the Ihock, but ftill poflefling a 
tendency to move in the di reft ion of the earthquake, 
will naturally fall into the hiatus opened for its recep¬ 
tion, before the undulation can reverberate into 
its original pofiuon. Hence the fhoal, or bland, 
will be in fome degree raifed,. by an effeft fimilar to 
that of a lever, though by different means. Thete 
iflands and Ihoals, being further removed than other 
parts expofed to the Ihock, from the fubterraneous 
or tub marine crannies or channels in which the earth¬ 
quake afts, will, of courfe, refift its. aftion more 
than parts poflefling lefs incumbent weight. The 
undulations will, therefore, meet with more refin¬ 
ance, and depofit a greater quantity of land than in 
firuations refilling lefs. In the formation of iftands 
from coral and land, as foon as the land appears 
above the furface of the water, birds carry roots and 
yarious feeds attached to them, for the conftruftion 
of nefts: hence the fpeedy appearance of bulhes and 
trees. Inftead of fuppofing with fome, that, the 
numerous iflands on this coaft have been formed by 
the violent commotions of nature, occafioned by 
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earthquakes, which feparated them from the con¬ 
tinent on the above principles, it is more reafbnable to 
Juppole their formation on rhe above principles, and 
chiefly by coral; moreefpeciallj, when we conlider that 
the depth of water between many of thefe iflands and 
Sumatra is unfathomable. The numerous clufters of 
• iflands in the eaftern leas, from 36 to 16 degrees eaft 
longitude, are all fupported by bafes of coral, and 
fur rounded by fhoals emerging from the furface, or 
pushing their conical frulta into a new element. 
Experience has ascertained the formation of iflands 
from coral: it is not altogether conjecture to fuppofe 
that various groups of iflands, in the great Eaftern 
Archipelago, will, in procefs of time, become con¬ 
tinents, or infular tracks or fpaces of land On the 
coaft of Coromandel, in the immediate front of Madras, 
expofed anchorage has produced, and produces an¬ 
nually, lamentable accidents, attended with much 
public detriment. The pofition of a flickering 
ifland in that fituation would be an object of nati¬ 
onal benefit, and private fafety and advantage. To 
attempt to effect this, a confiderable quantity of 
coral might be tranfported from this coaft, at no 
great expence, and funk, with ftones and other fub- 
ilances, in feven, eight, or eleven fathoms of water. 
In the courfe, probably, of forty or fifty years, an 
ifland might be formed by the growth of this fub- 
ftance. This is a long period to look forward to for 
the benefit of futurity; but from what I have, from 
my own obfervation, inferred in this paper, 1 am 
convinced of the practicability and fuccefs of a 
fcheme, which many will treat as chimerical and vi- 
fionary, while others, more thinking, will fee the 
utility of the defign and probability of fuccefs; but 
will be deterred by the difficulty and tedioufnefs 
which would attend the execution. 
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REMARKS EY THE PRESIDENT. 

It Teems at length to be fettled among natural ills, 
that corals and corallines are the cretaceous habita¬ 
tions, of animals,-and one of the links in the great 
chain of nature: The idea of making iflands for 
the protection of fhips at anchor, is very fubftme; 
but it might be feared, that very dangerous reefs of 
coral would be formed, before an ifle could appear 
above the water: an artificial embankment of coral 
mighr, perhaps, on fome coafts, be a powerful barrier 
againfl an encroachment of die fea. 
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I HAVE the fmsfa&ion of laying before the 
dfittiic Society a fpecimen of copper-ore, the 
produ&ion of the ifland of Sumatra. It is found on 
and in the hills of Mucchy near the fea, between 
Ama taboo and Soojfoo, to the north extreme of our 
Englijh fetdement of Tappanooly. The foil, which 
generates the ore is a mixed loam, confiding of 
day, fmall ftones, and red fand, founded on an under¬ 
foil of foft rock, interfered with veins of this ufeful 
fubftance. The fpace affording the ore is confider- 
able; extending above a degree in length, and 
further eaft, or into the country, than has been yet 
afcertained, A confiderable quantity of ore is an¬ 
nually collected on the furface of the hills; to which 
the indolence or ignorance of the inhabitants, at 
prelent, confines their fearch. Its being found on 
rhe furface, may probably be afcribed to the efforts 
of earthquakes, which are very prevalent on this 
coaft, and over the ifland in general- The natives, 
from inexperience, are incapable of conducting a 
mine, and purfuing jt metallic vein. They are 
content with excavating the ore, till their labour is 
interrupted by the flowing of. the water, which foon 
takes place in a country fubjeft to heavy rains 
throughout the year. As many of thefe veins 
widen as far as they have yet beet) traced, it is more 
Vol, IV, c 
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than probable that thefe hills contain inexhauftibte 
mines of this metal. The ore, by repeated fmelt* 
ings, and other operations to free it from it 3 fulphur, 
has been reduced to a metal, and then found to in¬ 
clude a confiderable proportion of gold. As no part 
of the world contains a greater quantity of this 
latter metal than Sumatra, in proportion to the area 
it occupies on the globe, it is probable that the dif- 
covery of gold mines would attend the eftabHth- 
ment of copper ones in the hills of Annahlm. This 
is fo much the more probable, as metalline ftones, of 
various kinds, and which the Malays regard as fore 
indications of a foil affording gold, are found on 
thefe hills; independently of the confideradon, that 
gold-dLift is collected in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and in the interior country, contiguous’ to the 
hills yielding the copper-ore. It is lingular, that the 
fame method of rough fmelting, which is praftifed 
at Goftavj in Germany , fhould be in ufe among the 
uncivilized inhabitants of Sumatra. The Sumatran 
method poffelTes more ingenuity, and is, at the fame 
time, more fimple. An undemonftrated knowledge 
of the plained and moft obvious principles of 
fcience, is congenial to the moft rude as well as to 
the moft civilized conceptions; and the advantages 
which the talents of born genius have conferred on 
Europe, are by no means a conclufive proof of 
the inferiority of intellect which the fortunate in¬ 
habitants of Europe liberally beftow on their lels 
enlightened brethren of the Eaji and Weft. That 
“ time and chance happen unto all things under the 
fun,” is a truth that amounts to a voluminous dif- 
quifition on this fubjeCt. But to return. The ore- 
gatherers chufe a level fpot of hard clay, which 
they divide into equidiftant points, by lines inter- 
fefting each other, and laid oft equally on two fides 
of a fquarc. Thefe points, included in the fquare 
fpacej they furround with circles, of which the 
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points are the centres. The circles are inverted 
tiafes of cones, excavated to receive the fuzed 
metal. The fmelung fpace is now covered with 
wood, charcoal, and other combuftible matters ; 
and the ore is diftribufed among thefe admixtures. 
The melted ore is received into the formed holes, 
leavfng the fcoriae or recrement above. The metal, 
ftill requiring many fmeltings to render it fit for 
ufe, or perfedly malleable and dudile, is taken 
out in the form of pointed cakes, and fold for 
twenty Spanijh dollars pet pecul y or five pounds fter- 
ling for 133J 1 pounds avoirdupois weight. The na<- 
tives are particularly careful in preventing acci¬ 
dents ; for, previoufly to fufing the ore, they heat 
the ground to a great degree, in order that all the 
water near the furface may be abforbed, or made 
to exhale; having experienced, I imagine, that 
copper when in a ftate of fir lion, meeting the 
fimlleft quantity of water, will fiy in all directions, 
with a force deftrudive of every vulnerable fub- 
ftance within the fphere of its action. I have been 
informed, that the metal has been el Squared at 
Madras lately, and found to contain very little ap¬ 
pearance of any other but of gold. The ufual fol- 
vents, aquafortis, aqua regia, and fpirit of falts, 
readdy diifolve the Sumatran copper, A deep green 
folurion is produced in a very lhort time, by the 
adion of the weaker acids on the rough ore. The 
above method of l'melting will feparate all coarfe, 
mineral, and heterogeneous fubftances from the 
metal; but will flill leave it flrongly impregnated 
with its peculiar mineral earth; The detaching of 
this mineral earth is the molt difficult and expenfive 
operation attending the refinement and purification 
of copper; it being frequently neceffary to add 
a proportion of another metal to effed it. This 
coniideration will, probably, prevent a. private 
company from applying for public permiflion to 
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work thefe mines; and, therefore, they mull: remain 
in their prefent Hate, unlefs the Eaft India Company 
will order the experiment to be made, from the reports 
and opinions of fuch as may be qualified to give them 
on fo interefting a fubjedt. By fubmitting this Ihort 
account to the gentlemen of our Society, whole ufeful 
refearches will, I hope, produce permanent national 
benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, of fei- 
ence, and of literature, opinions properly weighed 
will be diffufed among the public, of the advantages 
that may refult from an eftabliflament tor working 
copper-mines on the weft coaft of Sumatra . 
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OH 

THE PLANT MORINDA, 

AND 

ITS USES. 


by wiltiam hunter, esq. 


A LTHOUGH the plant, which is the fubjed of 
this efiay, be not a new fpecies, yet, as it is 
cultivated to a great extent in Malava, and forms an 
important branch of the commerce of that province, T 
hope a particular defcription of it, with feme account 
of its culture and ufe, will not be unacceptable to the 
Afiatlc Society. 

It is" the Morinda of Litmatus • It belongs to the 
order Pentandr’ui Mono^ynia in his fyftem, and is re¬ 
ferred by him to the natural order of Aggregate. 
Here (though it may feem a digreffion from the 
fubje&j I cannot help obferving, that Linnaeus is 
not altogether confiftent in the diftin&ion, which he 
endeavours to eftablifh, between the aggregate (pro¬ 
perly fo called) and the compound flowers. In his 
Philofophia Botamca , § 116 , he defines a compound 
flower to be “ that which has a broad entire re- 
« ceptacle, and feffile florets and an aggregate 
flower, “ that which has a broad receptacle, and 
florets fupported on peduncles.” According to thefe 
definitions, the Morinda ought to be. placed among the 
compound flowers but in the following feftion, Lin- 

c 3 
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nones makes the effential character of the compound, 
flowers to confift in having all the anthers united : 
thus reftriding it to his clafs of Syngemfia. This 
not only excludes the Mcrinda, but ought perhaps to 
have, ftriclly fpeaking, excluded the Kuhnia, lva, and 
Ambrojia j and even, allowing the approximated an¬ 
thers in thefe genera to come within the meaning of 
the definition, it feems unaccountable that the Nau- 
clea (a ), which appears fq well entitled to a place in 
one of thefe orders, thou Id be excluded from both. 

The Aal is a tree of middling fize ; the root 
branchy; the trunk columnar, erect, covered with 
a fcabrous bark. 

Branches from the upper part of the trunk, fcattered; 

of the ItruduTe of the trunk. 

Leaves (feminalj oval, obtufe, entire. 

(mature) op polite, decuffa ted, ovate, pointed 
at both ends, fmooth, tyith fory fliort* 
petioles. 

Stipules lanced very fmall, withering. 

Peduncles, from the axils of the leaves, fol'ttary, bear¬ 
ing an aggregate flower. Calyx • common recep¬ 
tacle roundifh, collecting the feflile flowers into 
an irregular head. 

Perianth moll entire, fcarce obfervable above. 

Coral, one-petaled, funnel-form; Tube cylindric; 

Bonin- five cleft; the eHvijjons lanced. 

Stamen: filaments five, thread-form, arifing from 
the tube, and adhering to it through two thirds 
of their length, a little Ihorter than the tube. 
Anthers linear, ered. * 

Pijlil: Germ beneath*. Style thread* form, longer 
than the ftamens. Stigma two-cleft, thickifli. 

(a) The Cadam of the Hindoos, 

* The Germ i& four-ceiled* and contains the rudimentsof four 
{ceds. 
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Pericarp : common, irregular, divided on the furtace 
into irregular angular fpaces; compofed of berries 
pyramidal, compreffed on all Tides by the adjacent 
ones, and concreted with them, lopped, containing, 
towards the bale, a fielhy pulp. 

Seeds in each berry four, towards the point oblong, 
externally convex, internally angular. 

The fpecies here defcribed is called by Linnaus 
Morinda arborea pedunculis folitarm and he gives it 
the trivial name of citrifolia -, but the form of the 
leaves, in all the fpecimens 1 have feen, does not exhi¬ 
bit this fimilirude, as will appear by the infpeftion of 
the accompanying figure, which was drawn from na¬ 
ture. There are figures of it given by Rumphius 
{Herb. Amboin. vol. 3. tab. 99) who calls it Bancu- 
tfus latifolia ; and by Itheede (Hort. Malab. vol. r, 
tab. 52) who calls it Cdda-ptlava. In Malava it is 
called Aal ; and in Oude it has the name of Atchy . 

The plant grows bell in a black rich (oil, free from 
(tones, in fituations moderately moift, not too high, 
yet fufficiently elevated to prevent the water of the 
rains from ftagnating; and where there is near at 
hand a fupply of water for the dry months. It is 
fown about the middle or end of June, after the rain 
has begun to fall. The ground requires no manure, 
it is ploughed twice, or, if tough and hard, three 
times. The feed is fown, either broad-caft, or in 
drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator. The 
ground is then ploughed over again, and harrowed. 
In one beegah* of ground are fown, from to zf 
mum of Teed. In fifteen or twenty days the young 
plants fpring up. The field is then carefully weed¬ 
ed, and the grounds ftirred with an iron inftrument. 


* A meafure of one hundred cubits fquare. 

+ Tht mun of this country *13 fifteen Jeers, of eighty rupees 
weight each. ., 
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This operation is repeated, at proper intervals, during 
the fir ft year ; and in the dry months of that year 
(that is, from January till June) the ground is three or 
four times laid under water. After the fir ft year, it 
requires no farther care. In a year The plant grows to 
the height of one or two feet, according to the quali¬ 
ty of the loil. In the third year, fomerimes in the fe- 
cond, it bears flowers and fruit. The flowers appear 
in June, and the fruit ripens in September or jciober: 
but the fruit of thofe young trees is not ufed for feed, 
as it is faid not to produce vigorous plants. In the 
months of February and March following the third 
year, the plants are dug up. They dig to the depth 
of three or four feet; the root, which is the only 
valuable part, extending fo far into the ground. 
The wood of the plant is only ufed for fuel. Some¬ 
times the neceffities of the hufbandman oblige him to 
dig the crop in the fecond, or even at the end of the 
firfi year; but the root is obtained in much fraaller 
quantity, and lefs rich in colouring matter than if it 
had remained the regular time. The crop is not 
much affefted by the excefs or defect of the periodi¬ 
cal rains. When it is dug at the end of the third year, 
one beegah yields from four to fix maumes* of the root 
in a wet ft ate. Thefe are fpread on cloths, and dried 
in the fun for three or four days; at the end of 
which time there remains of dried root, one third or 
one fourth part of the original weight. 

As the colouring matter refides chiefly in the bark 
of the root, the (mail twigs, which contain little 
wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces. 
Therefore the roots, when dug up, are feparated into 
three kinds, coarfe, medium, and fine. The coarfe 
fells for one rupee per turn , the medium two or three 
rupees, and the fine four rupees per mun s or four feers 
for a rupee. 


* The matiny contains twelve mum of this countrj’s weight. 
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In particular fields they leave trees for feed at the 
diftance of four, five, or fix cubits. la fix years 
they yield fertile and vigorous feeds. The trees, 
when of that age, are about fix inches in diameter, 
and twelve feet high (branches included); but they 
continue fruitful for many )ears, and are laid to grow 
to a fixe not much inferior to that of a Mango-xxQt. 
When the fruit is ripe, it is gathered, laid in heaps on 
the ground, and covered up with ftraw, or other 
rubbilh, for fifteen or twenty days, in which time the 
pulp rots, and \s confirmed. It is then put into a 
bafket, and wafhed, by repeated effufions of water, to 
feparate the feeds, and free them from the remains 
of rhe pulpy matter. The hufbandinan, who culti¬ 
vates the plant, generally takes care to have on his 
ground a fufficienr number of trees for feed. If he 
is unprovided with thole, he may purcliafe the feed, 
immediately after it is prepared, tor four or five rupees 
the man; but if he neglects to pur chafe dll the feafon 
of fowing arrives, he may be obliged to pay at the 
rate of two feers per rupee. 

In the ground on which Aal has grown, they fow 
wheat, or other grain, for five or fix years; and it is 
obferved, that the grain fown on this ground thrives 
remarkably; and while the trees left for feed con¬ 
tinue fmali, grain of any kind may be fown in their 
interftices; but Aal would not thrive there. 

The expence to the cultivator varies confiderably 
in different villages. In one, where the plant is cul¬ 
tivated to confiderable extent the patei], or zemin¬ 
dar, gave me the following account of the cxpence 
attending the cultivation of one beegah. 


* Kbelanetf miles from Oujein. 
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To the Collector of the Diftrid Rs. io 
To the Pateil, - _ r 

To Writers, &c. Servants of the Pateil, o to 
To digging up the Root* i - 


Totals 26 JO 

Now luppofing, agreeably to the fo r egoing ac¬ 
count that a good crop is fix, and a bad one four, 
wmimes ; that each, mauny yields, when dried, 
‘wnns, and that in this dried root, the coarfe at one 
rupee, the medium at two, and the fine at fouT, are 
in equal quantities; then, the value of the good 
crop will be forty-nine rupees, and that of the bad' 
one 52, 10, 8. The firft of thefe leaves Rupees 
S2, 6, the other Rs 6, o, 8, from each faegah* 
The medium,. Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may eftimate as 
jhe profit ol the hu(handman, out of which he is to 
maintain himfelf and his cattle for three years. In 
this account I have not included the expence of 
feed, as the cultivator is generally fupplied with it 
from his own trees. Had he been obliged to pur- 
ebaf’e it, we mud have added eight rupees to the 
cxpence of cultivation : but, as the crop iuftains no 
damage by remaining in the ground, the cultivator 
can dig it up at his leifure; and therefore he gene¬ 
rally fives by his own labour great part of the expence 
above iiated for digging. 

In another village-)'-, the cultivator has the land 
on much eafier terms; only paying three rupees for 
the crop, or one rupfre yearly, to the collector. 
Therefore, the other expences being luppoled the 
time, the crop only cofts him Rs 19, 10, befides 
.Jhis. own maintenance and that of his cattle. 

* For digging a fpace 16 cubits long, and cubits broad, the 
labourers are paid 4J pice, at fifty to the rupee. 

y Rintkvaf<fi about the fame diftance from Oujein as the former. 
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Befides the confumption of the root in the manu¬ 
factures of this province, large quantities of it are ex¬ 
ported to Guzerat and the northern part, of Hindojtan. 

I have not been able to learn the exaft value of this 
exportation, but have realon to believe that it 
amounts, annually, to tome lacs of rupees. The 
dealers, who come from thofe places (efpecially 
Guzerat) to purchafe, advance money to the culti¬ 
vator, and, when the crop is ready, buy it, either 
on the ground, or after it is dug up. In the firfl 
cafe, they dig a fmall portion of the field, and, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity it yields, form a judgment on the 
value of rhe whole. 

The method of dying with this root is as follows : 
The cloth to be dyed is thoroughly wafhed and 
fcourecj, with an extemporaneous kind of foap-Iie, 
made by mixing the oil of fefamu'm with the foffil 
alkali. Then, fuppofing the cloth (which is generally 
of a thin texture) to be twenty-fix cubits long, and 
one cubit broad, the quantities of ingredients will be 
as follow: 

Take of large Her* in powder, three ounces. 
Mix it well with four pounds of warer. In this the 
cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, fo that the abforp- 
tion of Her may be as equal as poflible. It is then 
to be fqueezed, and fpread in the fun for about 
forty-eight minutes, to dry, taking care that no drop 
of water fall upon it. The cloth, when dried, is of 
a cream-colour. It is kept in this ftate for four or 
five days, that the particles of the Mjrohalan may be 
more firmly attached. 

Then take of powdered alum, two ounces; dif- 
folve it in lb ij of water. Wet the cloth thoroughly 


* The Chdmlt j Myrabalani maxima, ah tonga, angulofa, C. B. 
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and equally in this folution. Wring it, and ftrike 
it gentiy on a fmooth (tone, then fpread it, for 
twenty-four minutes, in the fun, to dry. When 
dried, it is of a pea-green colour. When perfectly 
dry, it is kept for four days, and then walbed in cold 
water. To the manner and degree of vvafbing, we 
are told, great attention is to be paid ; as an error, 
either in excefs or defeat, would lpoil the colour. 
When waihed, it is dried in the fun. 

The cloth thus prepared, is ready to receive the 
colour, which is prepared in the following manner : 
Put 3! gallons of water into an uncovered copper- 
veffel, and fet it on a gentle fire. When it is fome- 
thing more than lukewarm, put in the doth, along with 
the colouring ingredients, which have previously 
been thus prepared. Take of Aal, from'one to two 
feers, according to its quality, powder it, and rub it 
with two ounces of oil cf Seftwmm to each leer. Add 
of the flowers of D'hawry one eighth of a feer 


■s A fhrub, which grows wild on the hills, and on the banks of 
the rivulets, where they are formed of a graffy fod. The flowers 
are of a beautiful red colour, and are gathered both for the ate of 
the dyers and of the apothecaries, who give an infufion of them 
as a cooling medicine. They lofe their colour in drying, and only 
yield a flight brown tfh tinfhire to water; fo that the benefit deriv¬ 
ed from them in dying with Jkl, fee ms to depend merely on 
their action as ail aflringeut; which is confirmed by the fitbflitu- 
tion of Purwas, a ftrong aftnngem, as an equivalent to P’ha wry. 
The natural character of the D’hawry is as follows: 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, perfiftent: Tube, bellied; Border, 
fix cleft; the divifions lanced, ere it. 

ter. Petals fix, lanced, acute, ere&; a little longer than the 
calyx, arifing from the edge of the tube, between the divifions of 

the calyx. , . . , _ 

Start. Filaments twelve (in tome ten or eleven) awled, erect, 
longer than the calyx, and arifing from it. Anthers kidney form, 

incumbent. „ , 

p,H. Germ oblong, two - furrowed. Style awled, attending, 

the length of the ftamina. Stigma obtufe. 
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to each feer of Aal\ or, in dead of D'hawry , one 
ounce and a half of Purwas* * , in powder. 

The cloth and colouring ingredients are continued 
on the fire, with a gentle heat, gradually increafed, 
for about three hours. Towards the end, the water 
is made to boil ftrongly. By taking up a little of 
the water, and examining its colour as it is dropped 
in the veilel, they judge of the fuccefs of the pro- 
cefs. It ought to be of a clay-colour, or a little 
deeper. If it proves very red, the colour would 
be (polled ; and the remedy is, to add a larger pro¬ 
portion of D'hawry. During this procefs, the cloth 
is continually moved, by lifting a part of it with a flick 
out of a vellel, beginning at one end and proceeding 
to the other. It is now taken out, wrung, and dried ; 
after -which, being walked in river-water, the red 
colour is complete. No. 1 is a fpecimen of this 
colour, which is valued more for its durability than 
its beauty. 


Peric. Capf&le, ovate, acute, two-furrowed, two-celled, four- 
v a toed. 

Seeds numerous, very fmall: receptacle oblong, 

Leaves oppofite, lanced* 

Here the oblong fliapeoftheeapfiile and its two cells agree with 
the Lythrum , the divifiorts of the calyx with the Ginora , Lin- 
***** (Ph. But. § 177, 183* 1S3,) alleges that the calyx is more 
ro be depended on than the Fencarpium in alcertaining the gene¬ 
ra of plants. Therefore, agreeably to theie aphorifms, I Ihouid 
be inclined to refer the B^hawrj to the genus Ginora ; but it may 
perhaps be considered as a new genus to be placed in the fyftem 
between the Ljtbrum and Ginora. 

* A kind of gall-nut, containing the exuviae of a fmall 
found on a fpecies of the Mtmja. In Mdlava it is called Punvdr ; 
in Martvar, Succour; and in the country about Mongheer, Punudn* 
This being a Wronger aftringent, we are told that m exaft anen- 
non to the proportion of it is more neceffary than to that of the 
D*havery. 
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To make a Dark Purple, or Chocolate Colour. 

Take of martial vitriol one ounce, difiolve it in 
two pounds of water, and dear the folution by de¬ 
cantation. Mix, with a quantity of the above-de- 
fcribed colouring decod ion, fufficient to wet the 
cloth, fuch a proportion of this martial folution as 
will give the tint requited. This is judged by in- 
fpeftion, as the cloth will be of the fame colour with 
the mixture. The cloth being taken out of the co¬ 
louring decodion and wrung, is to be dipped into 
this mixture, and thoroughly wetted, fo as to abforb 
the colour equally and completely. Then, being 
dyed and wa/hed, its appearance refembles that of 
the fpecimen No 2 and 3 ; but the tints admit of a 
great variety, according to the proportions of the 
martial folution. Both thefe colours are very dur¬ 
able, being little affeded by wafhing. One of the 
quarters of Oitjein, named Jeyjingfoorah , is inhabited 
by dyers, who confume great quantities of this root. 
Their printed and ftained cloths, beiides fupplying 
the domeftic confumptioa, are exported to Guzerat t 
and other provinces. 


THE INHABITANTS 


OF 

THE HILLS NEAR r RA'JAM All ALL . 


BV LIEUTENANT THOMAS SHAW. 


A .SLIGHT knowledge of the language of the 
natives of the hills, in the di ft rids of Bltagal- 
f ur and Rdjumehall , having brought to my obfevva- 
tion that their cuftoms and manners, as well as thek 
language, differed from thofe of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring plains, I have, for fome time, en¬ 
deavoured to acquire a good account of them, from 
the belief that, notwithftanding their connexion with 
and dependence on our government, they have been 
little known beyond the limits of the hills. The fol¬ 
lowing defcription does not contain much more than 
a bare tranflarion of what was written by the befl in¬ 
formed mountaineer whom I have met with. I 
have {pared no pains to render it faithful; for there 
alone it can have any merit. My information has 
been derived through a Soubadar of the Rangers 
(whom the late Mr. Cleveland had inftruded in 
writing Nagree ) as far as relates to the inhabitants of 
the hills in the three Tuppahs of Mudjeway, Ghurry , 
and Munnudry . The firft is to the fouth-weft of Ra~ 
jamahaH, extending as far as Stcrigidly ; the fecond is 
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thence in a wefferjy direction, as far as ShaubabaJ 
and the third lies to the Couth of Ghurry , from whofe 
people thofe on the borders of Rheerboom , and fouth- 
eaft of Raj am aboil , differ in many refpefts. What¬ 
ever was material in thefe latter Tuppahs , was related 
by a Soubadar from that quarter to the one who 
can write; and both attended me in tranflaLing them. 
The tuppahs of Mudbun , Pyer, Chitoleah, Bar cope* 
Pulfundaw, Jiannee, Rumah Par, Dumfai , Kuneeallah, 
and others, have cuftoms alfo peculiar to themfelves. 
Thefe 1 fhall endeavour to afcertain. 

The following relates immediately to the Tuppahs 
of Mudgeway, Ghurry , and Munnuary, from which 
may be collected what ideas the inhabitants have of 
one Supreme Being, of a future ftate, and of tranf- 
migration. It is true they worfhip many gods, but 
thefe are confidered inferior to, and the medium of 
adoration of, one all powerful and omnifcient Being; 
whom they call Bebo Gossaih, or the Great God. 
Their opinions on the metempfychofis, it is probable, 
have been borrowed from the Hindus , though they 
profefs no particular veneration for the cow, or any 
other animal ; for they believe it a punifhment when 
God ordains a human foul, to tranfmigrate it into any 
of the brute creation; and it is alfo a received opinion, 
that for certain crimes in this life, fouls are condemned 
to the vegetable world. 

The natives of the hills in thefe Tuppahs, having 
no knowledge of letters, or of any chara&er, have a 
traditional ftory, brought down from father to fon 
(but in what age it was received, is not now known) 
that the Redo Gojfaih made heaven and earth, and 
all that is therein. To people the latter, feven brothers 
were fent from Heaven. At firft they remained to¬ 
gether; when the eldeft brother was fick, the fix 
younger collected all manner of eatables, which they 
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agreed to divide, and to feparate, to go into different 
countries jp>one, a Hindu, got fifh and goat s flefh in a 
new difh, for his fhare; a fecond, a M.ujjulman y was 
allotted fifh, fowl, and every fort of flefh, except 
hogs, for his portion, in a new difh alio; a third, 
Kirwary ; a fourth, Kirrateer, got hog’s flefli alfo 
in a new difh ; a fifth, Kawdecr, got all forts of flefh, 
fifh, and fowl, in a new difh; a fixth, who was 
deftined for a foreign country, got fome of every 
fort of food, in a new difh ; and after his departure, 
it was not known what had become of him, till 
Europeans made their appearance, when, from their 
manner of living, it was concluded that they were 
the defendants of the fixth brother; the feventh, 
Mullare, who was the oldeflr, and fick brother, got. 
fome of every kind of food, but put them in an old 
difh, for which he was considered an outcaft, and 
ordered to inhabit thefe hills, where, finding neither 
clothes nor fubfiftence, he and his defcendants ne- 
ceflarily became thieves, in which practice they con¬ 
tinued, till fuch time as Mr. Cleveland wifely con¬ 
ciliated their attachment to the Englijh government, 
by a liberal generality and munificence, while he 
entered their hills unattended, putting the utmoft 
confidence in their faith; and made engagements 
to fettle on their chiefs an inconfiderable monthly fum, 
in confederation of their good and peaceable behaviour 
and obedience, to which they have rigidly adhered; 
and this, it is related, put an end to their predatory in- 
curfions and marauding. The Knwary caft eroded 
the Ganges and lived in tents, having no fettled habi¬ 
tation. The Hindu and Mujfubnan remained in this 
country. The Kawdeer went to the fbuth; and this 
remained doubtful, till a party of them came to dig a 
tank for Mr. Cleveland, The Kirrateer went to the 
north hills of the Ganges. I cannot learn what names 
the brothers had, nor how they were provided with, 
wives, to increafe and multiply : the creation of women 
Vol,IV. D 
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does not bear any part in this defective account, which 
proceeds to relate* that God the Creator directed cer¬ 
tain wombs to be fruitful. His- commandments arc, 
rhat men flrould give tofucli as will receive; and that, 
in like manner, others would give to them. By la¬ 
bour men niufl live ; ,for this their hands were made; 
eyes were given to fee with; the mouth to fpeak good 
and bad, as well as to eat Tweet and four; and the feet 
to walk. Abule nobody without caule; neither kill 
nor punifli, without a crime, or God will deftroy you. 
Thefe commands being fent, certain wo mbs. were fruit¬ 
ful. But Tome men forgetting tliefe divine ordinances, 
abided, beat, and oppreffed each other without caufe; 
vvhen, the meafure of their crimes being full, he Sum¬ 
mons them to his prefence ; the meflfenger carries fick- 
nefs and death. On the Tinner’s appearing before God, 
being charged with forgetting his commandments, he 
is bound and caff into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, 
where he is to remain eternally. 

Whoever keeps God's commandments, behaves well 
in all relpects: he will neither injure, abufe, beat, nor 
kill any perfon, nor leize their effects, nor plunder 
them, nor wafte their grain, nor their money, nor their 
clothes, nor quarrel with any one; but praifes God 
morning and evening; which la®, the women alfo do. 
He will be charitable, clothe and feed the poor, and 
obferve the feftivals in God’s name, with the proper 
expence of grain, money, and clothes. God, for the 
juft difpofal of the goods he had granted, for keeping 
his commandments and praying, fummons the righ¬ 
teous perfon into his prefence, on his having enjoyed 
this world long enough. On his appearance, he is 
afked how he dealt with men, and how they behaved 
to him. Having rendered his account, as well of 
what he bellowed and received as of what he ate ; 
that he injured nobody, but praifed God morning and. 
evening ,—God anfwcrs, “ I faw that you behaved 
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well, and kept my commandments; I will exalt you; 
in the mean rime remain with nfe;” After a fhort 
fojourn, he is fent to earth, to be born of woman again, 
and to be a Raja, Dcwan, or Culwdll , with abundance 
of worldly goods and territory. Should he forget to 
praife God in his exaltation, and give not meat to the 
hungry, but opprefs the poor, God in his wrath will 
deftroy him, fnatch him away, and accufe him of 
neglecting his commandments, and tor getting to praife 
him. He will then' calf him into a pit of fire, where, 
ihould not his punifhment be external, he will not allow 
him to be born again of woman, but to be regenerated 
in the ihape of a dog or cat. 

Whoever offends in the prefence of God, is efif- 
mifTed to this earth, to be born of women, either 
blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have houfe, 
clothes, or vidluals, nor any thing but what is begged 
from door to door. Should a perfon pofleffed of 
rank, grain, clothes, land, and every thing he could 
want, forget God's commandments, feize and ,plunder 
from others,— God, in his wrath for the abule of the 
good things which he had beftowed, will make him 
poor ar.d a beggar ; and having decreed that he (hall 
remain a certain time on earth for his punifhment* 
this being fulfilled, death fnatches him away, and he 
appears in the prefence of God . God orders a man 
to kill another, and he kills him, yet lives happily and 
content bur no' one muff, from his own will and 
pleafure, deflroy a fellow-creature, or GW will deftroy 
him. God .orders a man to beat another, and he beats 
him ; but whoever punithes a fellow*creature, without 
divine commands, the Supreme Being will direct a. 
third perfon to punifh the offender. No perfon (ball 
abufe another without God’s commands: whoever 
difobeys, will in like manner be abufed by a third 
perfon. 
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Whoever, without God's commands,. injures his 
neighbour, may expeft divine retaliation. " Should 
a man, feeing his neighbour’s property, plunder or 
fteal it, the Be do Gqffaik will either order him to 
be puniihed in like manner, or fome of his family 
to die- Should you iee a man lame, mock not at 
his. misfortune, left God Ihould make you lame, or 
punifh you in fome other manner. Laugh not at a 
man who has the misfortune to be blind, or God 
will afflift you in like manner, or fome other way. It 
has pleafed Providence that a man Ihould have his back 
broken; whoever laughs at or mocks him, will be 
afEided in like manner; GW will make him blind, 
or lame, or poor; therefore mock not the unfortunate, 
if God had made the lame, the blind, the broken- 
backed or poor to be laughed at, he would have par¬ 
doned fuch as mocked them; but as their defeats are 
punithments, thofe who are perfeft Ihould not detide 
their misfortunes. Thofe on whom God bellows 
grain, riches, land, and power, ought to be charitable, 
and to cherifli the unfortunate?; fliould they, notwith- 
ilanding their wealth, be uncharitable. Providence will 
puniih them, by rendering them poor, and reducing 
them to the neceffijy of working for their bread. 
When great men are charitable, God will protect them. 

God directs the poor to the rich man’s door to beg ; 
fhould the latter uncharitably refufe to relieve their 
wants. Providence will be difpleafed at the abufe of 
the good things which he had beftowed, and will ren¬ 
der the rich man poor, helplefs, anddeftroy his family. 
God can exalt the poor man. Such are the dilpenla- 
tions and power of Providence. A man robs and 
kills another, and calls the body away to conceal the 
murder from the relations of the deceafed, who con¬ 
ceive their kinfnian to have been killed by a lnake or a 
tiocr: but God cannot be deceived: vengeance will 

o „ _ o 

fall on the murderer, or his relations; he, or fome of 
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them will fall a facrifice to a tiger or a fnake; divine 
-vengeance will furely await him. Whoever kills a 
litre? without divine orders, will either hunfelf, or fome 
of his relations, fall a facrifice to a tiger. 

From fitch fuperftition, the natives of the hills are 
averfe to killing a tiger, nnlefs one of their relations 
has been carried off by one; when they go out for 
that purpofe, and having fucceeded, their bows and. 
arrows are laid on the body of the animal, they invoke 
God, and declare that they killed it to retaliate for the 
lofs of a relation. Vengeance thus fatisfied, they vow 
not to attack a tiger, without the provocation of lofing 
a kinfman. 

God fends a meflenger to fummon a perfon to his 
prefence: fhould the meflenger miftake his object, 
and carry off another, he is deflred by the Deity to take 
him away ; but as the earthly manfion of this foul 
muft be decayed, it is deftined to remain midway 
between heaven and eatth, and never can return to the 
prefence of God. Whoever commits homicide with¬ 
out divine orders, can never appear in the prefence of 
the Deity j his foul is deftined to remain mid-way be¬ 
tween heaven and earth. Whoever is killed by a 
fnake, as a punilhment for fome concealed crime, can 
never appear in the prefence of the Deity j his foul is 
doomed to remain mid-way between heaven and earth; 
yet God will deflroy the fnake t byt, if it a&ed by 
Divine orders. Providence fpares it. Should a rich 
man call the poor, with promifes of giving them alms, 
and not perform them, and fhould the poor exhort God 
to make him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit. 
Providence will either punifh him in this way, or fome 
other; but by penance and prayer he may be par¬ 
doned. As a man marries a woman at a great ex¬ 
pence, fhould fhe be guilty of infidelity, and conceal 
the fins (he had committed, which is the greateft ag- 

O 3 
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gravation of it, God will be jncenfed and punilhhtr 
by making her fick, lame, or blind. Whoever com¬ 
mits fornication and conceals it, may dread divine ven¬ 
geance. jo avert falling lick, or being otherwife 
punilhed for his crime, he muftavow jt, pray to be 
forgiven, and facrifice a goat at Dewarry Nad, the 
fhrine of fjjfcir houfehold God^ the blood ot which is to 
be fprinkled over the linen, to purify him. If a man 
calls a luftful eye on his neighbour’s w ife, God will 
punifli him j tor it is forbidden. W hoever takes 
poifon and dies, can never go to Heaven ; liis foul will 
be doomed to wander eternally ; he wiil be cpnvuifed 
and vomit, with no more than the daily allowance of 
as much rice as can be put on an aura leaf (which is 
fmaller than the tamarind- leal) and as much water. 
Whoever hangs himfeif, fliall never appear in the pre¬ 
fence of God; his foul will have no place afligned it; 
but he will be doomed to wander eternally with a rope 
about his neck. Whoever drowns himfeif, lhall never 
appear, in the prefence ot God ; his foul lhall remain 
mid-way between heaven and earth ; and God has or¬ 
dained, that whoever drowns himfeif, lhall be doomed 
to work eternally, day and night, without in ter million, 
to make the crooked banks of a river tlraiglu, where 
the Stream ever undermines, as fad as the labourers in- 
qefiantijr work. Whoever, undirected by the Deity; 
has the misfortune of being killed by a fall from a 
tree, his foul is received into the kingdom of heaven, 
but not admitted into the prefence of the Almighty : 
it is, however, ferved with fuch things as are provided 
for the righteous. Whoever receives favours, and is 
guiltj of the ingratitude of abuling his benefactor, 
will not be well treated in other places; God will ex- 
pofe him to mifery for his ingratitude- Whoever falls 
jn battle, is well received by God, and fares fumptu- 
pufly; for the Deity is pleafed with his fate. Who¬ 
ever is loll travelling by water, is well received ip 
Heaven; the Deity will take him unto himfeif. 
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The Dcmaum, or Dewdfiy, Teems to be more of an 
oracle than a prieft. Thole who wilh to initiate 
themfdves, reprefent that, by dreaming, they can 
foretell what will happen; that the Bedo Gojfaih 
appears to them nightly, and braids their hair, from 
which it grows remarkably long; they muft never 
cut it; as it is believed, if fuch an aft did not prove 
fatal to them, that, at leaft, their dreams would 
no longer be prophetic. This oracle fortells to 
one perlon, that he thall have a plentiful harveft; 
to another, that he (hall become -rich j a third is 
told, that he is to fall lick.; a fourth, that he lhall 
die; a fifth, rhar he lhall be fuccelsful in hunting. 
A family is admonilhed to lacrifice and pray at a 
certain Ihrine, to appeale an offended God ; he 
prophecies when there will be a Icarcity, and when 
it will rain. Thus, his predictions being verified, the 
people have faith in them; and one who is lick 
attends him for advice, which is afforded the follow¬ 
ing morning, when the Demnuno has dreamt of the 
cafe, or God having appeared to him in his villon, 
informed him what will be the fate of the patient, 
and what he muft do to get well. Another informs 
him, his crops are not To good as ufual, and delires 
to know which God is offended, and what he muft 
do to appeafe him. A Iportfman informs him, that 
he is not fo unfortunate as ufual, and leeks to know 
what he muft do to be fo. Some alk, at what Ihrine 
they muft make their offerings. All who confult 
this oracle muft make a prefent, and return the 
following day for an anfwer. On the firft full moon 
of January, after his infpiration, he fellies out of his 
houfe, runs about, and pretends to be frantic : but 
neither injuries nor fpeaks to any one. He approaches 
the door of his chief, and make figns to have a cock, 
and a hen’s egg, brought to him : the latter he im¬ 
mediately eats, and wringing off the head of the cock, 
fucks the reeking blood, and throws away the body; 
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■whence he proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jun¬ 
gles, where he remains feven, or nine days, and 
is fuppofed to be fed by the Deity, whom he repre¬ 
sents on his return, and when his reafon is reftored, 
to have treated him fumptuouily; that God had 
fometimes feated him on a large fnake, and, at 
others, made him put his hand into the mouth of a 
large tiger ; but without fear of any danger. On the 
Demaunefs emerging from his retreat, he brings with 
him a large plantn'm-xree, which he had torn up by the 
roots, and places it on the roof of his houfe * then 
returns, and brings in a large Jeedee- tree; again, 
brings in a muckmun-Ute.; and la/ily, a Jeeg'e-tvet; all 
of which, to the allonilhmcnt of the people, he, 
without human adifhtnce, places, in like manner, 
on the roof of his houfe. It is to be underftood 
that thefe trees are too large for one man to pluck 
from their roots and carry ; and that the Jeege- tree 
is full of thorns, which cannot be touched with im¬ 
punity ; but, by divine aid, he effeds thefe won- 
deA. On the night of his return, he re prefen ts, 
that the Bedo Goffaih appears to him in a vifion, 
and deilrcs him to facrifice a pidgeon or a cock 
to him, with prayers. Accordingly, in the morning, 
having recovered his fenfes, he takes fome oil to 
befmear the trees he had depofited on the roof of 
his houfe, and fome red paint to make ftreaks on 
them; over this he fcatters fome undrefled rice, and 
laftly, facrifices the pidgeon, fo that the blood may 
fall on the trees; and, during this ceremony, he 
prays. 

Henceforward he muft never fit with or touch 
any woman but his wife; fiiould any other woman 
even touch him by accident, it is fuppofed his 
predi&ions would fail; or, fhould he marry more 
than one wife at a time, the people would have no 
faith in him. Having thus palled his novitiate, and 
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obtained the reputation of a good Demmmo i he is in¬ 
vited by his chief to the buffalo-feftival, who puts 
round his neck a red filk thread, with five cowries 
fining on it, and binds a turban on his head, be- 
Ceectiing God that he may have power of reftoring 
health to the ficlt, exorcifing filch as are poffefied 
of devils, and that all his predictions may prove 
true. In this manner he is ordained, and officiates 
at the feftival. A Denuiuno drinks of the reeking 
blood of all offerings Sacrificed while he is prefent. 
He muft never eat beef, or dkai , nor drink milk; 
for, in doing fo, his prophecies would fail. There is 
no fixed number of Demaimos for the duty of a 
village; fome have feveral, while others have none. 
The Mauhgy of every village facrifices a buffalo in 
either the month of Mav.g, ot Phagun, annually; he 
fixes a day, and defires his vaffius to attend, each 
of whom contributes a portion of grain, oil, or 
fpirits for the feftival : provifions being collected on 
the day appointed, the Maungy dhefts his followers 
what to do. Some cook, other go and cut a large 
branch of the muchmtn (or Jicwa) tree, which is 
brought, and planted before the Maimg/s door, one 
of whole family carries out the kumtone (a facred 
ftool with four feet) and places it under the fbades of the 
muckmun- branch, wafhes it, rubs it with oil, fpots it 
with {fowmkti) red paint, and binds it with a thread 
of red filk; the Mamigy, having made his Jaldm 
to the ftool, fits on it; the Demanno , or prieft, fits 
on_ the ground to his left, and prays firft; after 
which he gives the Maimgy a handful of unboiled 
rice, which he Icatters clofe to the wvuckmun -branch, 
addreffing himfelf to God, to proteft him and his 
dependants, and to be propitious to them, addins a 
vow to perform and hold this feftival annually. 
During the time of praying, the Maungjj *s drums are 
beating, that all within hearing, who are poffefied 
of devils, may run^ and pick up the rice to eats 
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having gathered It aJJ, they are feized, bound, and 
taken to a {mall difiance from the altar, when the 
buffalo, with ropes on all his legs well fecured, is 
hamftrung by the Maungy, to entertain his,' barbarous 
followers, in order that they may be diverted by his 
struggles and exertions, in forcing him to the muck- 
mien branch, where his head is cut off; and the per- 
fons pofTeffed of devils, vflio were bound, are fet at 
liberty, and immediately rufii forward to take op 
the buffalo’s blood, artd„ lick it while reeking. 
When they are fuppofed to have enough, they are 
befprinkled with water, which renders them com¬ 
pletely exorcifed, and they retire to a dream to 
bathe : the adherents come forward with their of¬ 
ferings of rice, oil, and fpirits, and receive a Wetting 
from their chief, who has the buffalo’s head drelfcd, 
and eats it with the priefts and muficians: the 
lundone being taken into the houfe, puts an end to 
the ceremony of the day. The next morning the 
adherents affemble to fcaft on the buffalo and 
other things which the Maungy furniflies. At the 
expiration of five days a fowl is immolated, and 
the blood fprinkled on the nmckmtn-\m'a.e\\ } which is 
taken up, and with the horns andfome of the bones of 
the buffalo, is fattened on the root of the Maungy s 
houfe, where they are left to decay. In lome places 
ftages are eredfed for tfiefe lacred fragments, at -the 
north-eaft angle of the Maungy'$ houfe. The chief 
Maungy of a tupp'ah (which is a number of hills that 
have villages on them) whole authority is acknow¬ 
ledged by the Maungies of the {Several villages in 
his limits, appoints a time annually to pray, that 
they may have rain enough for their crops. This 
feltival may be held in any month in the year, except 
/’oar, in which they neither marry, build a houfe, 
nor undertake any thing of confequence, confider- 
ing it an unlucky month. The chief of the tuppab 
having determined on, a day, fends an arm to. 
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Mating? of each village, defiring him to attend with 
twenty or thirty of his men by the day fixed on : 
when allembled, they all repair to the place efta- 
blifhed without the village, for the ceremony of the 
Satane: having planted a fmall branch of the cha- 
gulrn (bale- tree) the head of a goat is fevered 
with a fword, that the blood may fall on the leaves 
of the chaguhio: the Satane is then reftored to, to 
afcertain what chief will be moft acceptable to the 
God of Rain, to pray toon this occaiion; this be¬ 
ing fettled, a day is named for prayer, upon which 
all the Mamigies, with their vaffals, affemble at their 
chief's-, before whole door the Demauno and the 
f Dungy, on whom the Sata?ie election had fallen, 
pray : after which a buffalo is facrificed, and the 
fame forms oblerved as deferibed in the buffalo-fef- 
rivai: it continues as long as the provifions which 
were prefented by the leveral Mamigies laft. The 
danger of a fcarcity is thus fuppofed to. be averted, 
and that their, crops will flourilh. 

When a Manngy has eflablilhed a village, fliould 
a tiger infefi; it, or the fmall-pox, or any plague 
prove fatal to its inhabitants, it is fuppofed that 
Ruxey Gojfaih is defirous of having a fhrine railed. 
The Satane is reforted to, to confiim the fuppofirioti, 
and the Demauno confulted. On both agreeing, 
thele Heps are fufficient ro Hop the ravages of any 
beaft of prey, and to avert any further fatality ffona 
the final 1-pox. Thus relieved, the Maungy calls the 
JDemauno to get ruxey fa facred black ftone) for 
him ; in compliance with which the Demauno has a 
vifion, in which the Deity appears to him, and in¬ 
forms him where the god Ruxey is to be found, 
direits him to the fpot, and defires him to raile him 
with his own hands, and to prefent him to the 
Maungy in the morning. The Demauno gets a branch 
of xhst feeds (a tree peculiar to the hills) 3 benjamin 
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is burned before die Maungy’s door, which he fmelis, 
and proceeds, followed by feme men to the fpot 
where Ruxey is to be found; having fmelt the 
godhead, he directs the perfons who were in at¬ 
tendance to dig for him; to faciliate their work, 
water is thrown, to foften the earth; and when 
Ruxey is difcovered, the Denmuno takes him up, 
and carries him to the Maungy, who immediately 
fets out, with bis divine'prefent, in fearch of a large 
tree, about half a mile, or lefs, from the village, un¬ 
der the fbade of which he places it, and enclofes it 
by a fence of ftones, and a hedge of Jeege: a fowl 
and a goat are iacrifced to the god, whom the 
Maungy, or fome other acceptable perfon (and it is 
the object of the Satane to find out who is moft 
virtuous and moft worthy to addrefs the ged) wor- 
flfips and retires. 

At any other time when -this god is wor(hipped, 
a fowl and goat are facrUked j and the Maungy, or 
perfon who prays, is attended by two drummers and 
an old man, who has no wife,- and from age, has no 
connexion with women, to partake of the offerings 
with the preacher j of which others, who have for- 
iworn all connexion with women or drinking in¬ 
toxicating liquors, may fliare. Whoever violates this 
vow by drinking or cohabiting with woftien, it is be¬ 
lieved will become foolifh * yet he may recover his 
reafon by afking pardon of the god, and by offering 
a fowl and goat, with prayer in facrifice at the 
fhrine j but he can never be a Ilook Moko 3 or an 
eledl eater, again. 

Idle men and women muff not approach or profane 
the place where Ruxey is depofited, by l pitting to¬ 
wards him, or by doing any uncleanly adtnear it: fhould 
any perfon, through forgetfulnefs, or ignorance, be 
guilty of any fuch a&s, by ipi.ting, he will get a 
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fore mouth; and other more often five tranfgref- 
fions are productive of a ftranguary, or flux, re- 
t'pedively j and thefe difeafes are often confidered 
as the effects of fome heedlefs tranfgrellion of the 
above nature, which is difeovered by the Satane , or 
fuc.li like proof : their remedy is to giyc a fowl to 
the Mating who mates an offering of it to the god, 
who is thus appealed. If the patient recovers, well; 
if not, the friends go to a neighbouring village, 
to find out, by the Satane, the caufe of their rela¬ 
tion’s iUnefs: if he is not thus relieved, they go 
to a fecond; and, on failing, they confider it as an 
affliction by the difpenlation of the Supreme Being, 
who will either ip are, Ihorten, or prolong the life of 
the offending patient, according to his will. 

The CJiitark-fc ftival is held but once in three 
years. The celebration of it fo ieldom is, proba¬ 
bly, from its being very expeniive to the Mauugy , 
who bears the charge. It is not every village that 
has a Chalnad, though he is confidered as the God that 
prefides over the welfare of villages; but, like 
Ruxey AW, he is not fuppofed to be eflential to 
their hanpinefs till the inhabitants are haraffed by 
fome plague or peftilence; when the Demauno , on 
being confulted, informs the Mauugy that this Deity 
is defirous of having a Nad railed; that effecting 
this, and worfhipping him, will put an end to their 
misfortunes. The Demauno then dreams of the 
place where this fhrine is to be found, in the fhape 
of a black ftone; he proceeds in the morning to dis¬ 
cover it, oblerving the fame forms as are deferibediin 
obtaining Ruxey Nad; when found, the ftone is 
placed under the fhade of a muchmm -tree contiguous 
to the village, and undergoes no alteration in its form 
from the duffel. 
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Among the preparations for the C/dtaria-frfx ival, 
the Maungy mu ft provide a cow and a piece of 
red fifk, previous to the day fixed for prayer. 
The Sntane , as tribal, is performed, to find our what 
two of the Mail's vafl’als will be moft acceptable 
to the godhead, to pray. This point being fettled, 
and every thing ready, a day is fixed : on the eve 
of this holiday, the piece of filk is cut in two, and 
one part given to one of the wives of each of the 
preachers, with whom their hufbands have not coha¬ 
bited for ten or fifteen days previouily. The Demauno, 
Maungy, Clltwal, Pho/edar, Jennmulars, and Bund a- 
reens, having been invited into one of the preachers 
houfes, the Demauno gives water to two Kahizars, 
one DoJewer, one Maugeera, and one Jelau/n, to wafli 
their hands; and rhefe muficians arc taken into the 
houfe : a feaft is lerved, of which all prtfent partake, 
as foon as the chiefs have thrown a lit.de of each 
difh away, in the name of Chaland. I mtift here 
digrefs, to obferve, that it is a cuftom through all 
the hills, to throw a little of their meat away at 
every meal, previous to their eating’; and the fame 
rule is obferved in drinking ; the intention of which 
is, to avert any bad conlequenee from any devil or 
evil fpirit having defiled it. The Bander tens, whofe 
particular province it is at all feftivals to ferve out 
the toddy, or fpirits, perform that office ; and the 
chief having fpiilcd a little alfo in the name of 
Chahmd for a libation, the party drink and fing 
all night, in praife of ChUartah Gojftiih , invoking 
his protection, the muiicians, or rather drummers, 
beating at the fame time. Should any perfon fing a 
different long, he is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, 
and the blood fprinkled over the whole party. During 
the courfe of the night they patrole the village 
five times, leading a cow with them; in the morning, 
the Demauno, the two preachers and drummers, pro¬ 
ceed to Ckalmd with the cow. Having finilhed their 
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prayers, the cow'is facrificed by one of the preachers, 
in fuch a manner that the blood may fall on the 
fhrine: a feaft is immediately made of the fle(h, 
and all the men who accompanied them from the 
village, except fuch as may be difqualified, from do- 
meftic caufes, partake of it. On their return to 
the village, they fend notice of their approach, 
that the two wives of the preachers, between whom 
the piece of ii’ik was divided, may take off their 
clothes and ornaments, and the hik round their 
middles, covering them from their waifts to their 
knees: their hair is fattened in a kriot on the crown 
of their heads ; and every part of the body which 
is expofed, is (potted with a mixture made of tur¬ 
meric, powdered, and the heart, or white part, of 
Indian corn, which is finely ground for that purpofe : 
part of this is alfo fent to the preachers, that they 
may befpotted in the lame manner, and with it the 
halves of four mats thus prepared. The two wo¬ 
men (the whole village, men, women, and child¬ 
ren being affembled to fee the proccffion) fet our, 
one following the other, and taking care not to ad¬ 
vance the foot which is up beyond the toe of that 
on the ground, to meet the preachers, who obferve the 
lame pace as their wives $ and the mars, as the 
parties pafs over them, are always taken up and 
p/aced again before. Having paffed each other, the 
women lake place behind the men, and follow them 
by the fame ftep at which they at fir ft fee out, to the 
houfe of one of the preachers : when arrived, the 
men taking one fide, and the women the other, they 
wafh and change their clothes. Here the ceremony 
ends; and the preachers, with their wives, are invited 
to a feaft at the Maungfs, 

The above is the only feftival where women can 
affift, or bear any part, as a woman never prays in 
.blicon thefe hills. It has been before faid, that they 
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are ro recommend them (elves to the protection of the 
Supreme Being, morning and night. During the 
time of the above feftival, the compliment of a /flam 
is nor paid to any perfon. 

Povj Gojfaih , or the God of the Road, orHigh- 
way, is the fir ft worth ip young men perform ; though 
it is not undertaken till feme accident has induced 
the perfon to confult the Chereen or Satane , whether 
his praying and making an offering will be accepta¬ 
ble. This trial is perhaps of itfelf fufficient to con¬ 
firm the opinion, that Potv Goffaih is offended ; 
therefore the youjig fuppJiant vows to worth ip him. 
On the clay-of tbankfgiving, on which the new Ta- 
kalloo is firft eaten of, or on the day appointed for 
the new Krfarane-hzxvtfx, he proceeds to a high 
road, and cleans and wallies a thiall fpace under 
the thade of a young bale-t ree : in the centre of this 
he plants a branch of the Ttiucknum-ucz : round it he 
makes marks and fpots with red paint, and with a 
handful of rice, which he lays clote to the branch, 
placing a hen’s egg on it, on which three fti eaks of 
red paint were drawn, he invokes the Supreme 
Being, and God of the Road, to protect him while 
travelling, and facrifices a cock, the blood of which 
is thrown on the muchmm- branch : the offering, being 
dreffed with rice, is eaten by the fuppliant and fuch 
as may have attended him. The ceremony ends by 
breaking rhe hen’s egg ; and is never repeated by him 
unlefs he fliould again meet with fome accident while 
travelling on which the Chareen, or Satane, is re¬ 
ferred to, for a confirmation of the apprehention that 
it was canted by Paw GojJ'aiti s relentmeht, and his 
defire of his being worthipped. 

Detvary Goffaih , or the God who is fuppofed to 
prefide over the welfare of families, is the fecond 
worth :! which men perform r there is no fixed time 
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at all for it. He who difcovers by the Cherreen , or Sa- 
fane, that the welfare of himfelf and family depends on 
his holding this feftival, diftils fpirits, purchases a 
hog, rice, red paint, and oil ; and, having fixed on 
a day, invites his Maungy and friends on the day 
appointed: a fmall (pace before the threlhold is 
brallied and waflied, and a branch of the viuchnwi 
planted on it : on this fome red paint is put, as well 
as marks made round it. The Maungy and his offi¬ 
cers are taken into the fuppliant’s houle, when pots 
of fpirits and provifions are given to the former, 
as well as meat and drink to all the company. After 
a fiiort rcpaft, the fuppliant, with a hen’s egg and a 
handful of rice, approaches the muckmun - branch, 
clofe to which the former is depofited on the latter. 
During .this ceremony he implores the Supreme Being 
and b&ivary Goffaih, to be propitious to him and 
family. The hog is facrificed by a relation, as an 
offering to Dtwary Gojjfalh , with profeflions of again 
obferving the feftival whenever Dewary GoJJaih 
may delire it. A feaft is made with the oblation; and, 
at the conclufion, the fuppliant breaks the egg, and 
pulls up the muckmun-bx^nch, which he places on the 
roof of his -houfe. 

Kiill Goffmli, or the Ceres of the mountaineers, 
is vvorfhipped annually by cultivators, in the feafon 
of lowing their fields: the proper time is ascertained 
by confulting the Demauno^ and confirmed by either 
the Cherreen , or Satane ; and is attended with 
more or lels expence, according to the means of the 
fuppliant. If poor, it is deemed fufficient to make 
an offering of a cock ; thole who can afford it, pur- 
chafe a cut hog and a cut goat, diftil fpirits, buy 
rice, red paint, and oil, and invite the Demauno to 
affift them in praying, as well as their friends, chiefs, 
and neighbours, to a feaft. On the day appontied, 
the Demauno goes early to aid in diftilling fpirits, 
Vol. IV. E 
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and in other preparations for the feaft: the chiefs 
and others, having entered the fuppliant's houfe, are 
prefented with meat and fpirituous liquors to drink : 
the Demauno is alfo introduced with two Kakwars 
and one Dolewar; he, and the fuppliant, and the 
Maungy, Facing the middle fupporter of the houfe, 
pray for the welfare of the matter, making a libation, 
and throwing down fome meat, in the name of Goomo 
Geffuih, and of Kutt Gojfaih : the Demauno and 
fuppliant burn incenfe, while the Kalewars and 
Dolewar beat, and the Mazing y and chiefs eat and 
drink. After this, the fuppliant proceeds, with the 
Demauno , muficians, and all who may be difpoied to 
join in the proceffion, to his field, where, at the 
flump of a tree, having cleared a fmall fpace, and 
planted a branch of the muchnuu, and prayed with 
the forms already defcribed, burning incenfe,—the 
goat and hog are facrificed by a relation of the fup- 
pliant’s (who gets a rupee and a turban for this fa- 
cred office) fo that fome of the blood may fill on the 
Tmckmun- branch, and of which the Demauno pretends 
to drink a confiderable quantity. He gives out that 
the blood digefts in his throat, and does not pafs into 
his ftomach. 

Of each of thefe offerings, the Maungy is prefented 
with a fore-quarter for his family; and of the re¬ 
mainder all, except iucli whole wives are in their 
feparation, partake. At the conclufion, the Demauno 
gives water to the muficians and the fuppliant, to 
wafh their hands, who return with the latter, and feaft 
and drink at his houfe as long as any fragment of the 
provifions which had been prepared for the feftiyal 
remains. 

The Demauno having defired any perfon to wor- 
fhip Goomo Gojfaihy and the Cherreen, or Satane^ 
having confirmed his ordinance, the fuppliant muft 
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rear a cut kid and a cut pig for that express purpofe, 
about two years, more or lefs. Having acquired 
property enough to perform this promife, for it is at¬ 
tended with coniiderable expence, he fends invita¬ 
tions to his chiefs and vaffals, to thofe alfo in the 
neighbourhood, and to his relations ; and, to mark 
the time for the feftival, a firing, with a number of 
knots equal to the number of days that will inter¬ 
vene, is fent to each. From tbefe livings, to avert 
miftakcs, one knot is daily cut: in the interval the 
fuppliant is employed in diftilling fpirits, and col¬ 
lecting materials, fuch as rice, oil, red paint, &c, 
when one knot remains, the guefts affemble, and 
on the morning of the day appointed, lome of the 
fuppliant’s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three imall muckmim-i fees. Before the 
hrft is hewn, a cock is fieri heed, that the blood may 
fall on it, and fomelpirits thrown on it, as a libation 
to Goomo . As loon as the branches and bark are 
(tripped off, two men are fufficient to carry each, 
tree, and lay them without the village, where it is 
their bufinefs to prevent men, goats, or fowls, from 
touching them ; and the fuppliant, informed of their 
arrival, fends them drink for their trouble. In the 
mean time he takes the chiefs and their officers, 
with the two men who had prayed at the Chittaria- 
feftival, into his houfe, and prefents the Maungy 
with two pots of fpirits and a hog : the Demawio, two 
Kale-wars , and a Dolewan alfo go in. At their en¬ 
trance, the Demauno gives water to the muficians, to 
wafh their hands ; he takes a fmall wicker-bafket, 
containing about a Jeer of rice, on which he puts red 
paint, and places it with two pans near the middle 
iupporter. During this the Kale-wars and Dole-war 
beat, and incenfe is burning; the Maungy having 
made a libation, thrown out lome meat, and facrificed 
the hog in the name of the gods, he and the chiefs 
eat and drink. 
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The Demauno , fuppliant, and muficians, repair to 
where the trees are ; whence the trees are brought 
home, laid lengtbwife, eaft and weft, cut the pro¬ 
per length, and the fuppliant and his wife fprinkle 
turmeric-water on them ; the Denmmo , mounting 
aflride on the one which had been firft cut, is car¬ 
ried five times round thehoufe, when they are taken 
in, and, fome earth being dug, are united to the 
middle fupporter (which is called Goomo ) being firft 
fpotted with red paint, and bound with a red fiik 
thread. Incenfe is burned ; and the Demauno, with, 
a handful of rice, prays, laying the rice down, and 
placing a hen’s egg on it, which has been previoufly 
thrice ftreaked with red paint : the fuppliant, re¬ 
ceiving a handful of rice from the Demauno, alfo 
prays, throwing-it on the egg, when one of his rela¬ 
tions brings up the fat goat, and facrifices it fo that 
the blood may fall on the Goomo . For this facred 
office he gets a rupee and a turban. The Demauno , 
fuppliant, and muficians, and all who may be dlf- 
pofed to be of the procefiion, proceed to a field, 
where, fweeping and wafhing near the flump of a 
tree, they plant the branch of a muchmun , and round 
it and on it make ftreaks of red paint: incenfe is then 
burned, and with a handful of rice and a hen’s egg, 
the Demauno and fuppliant repeat the prayers and ' 
ceremony which had been obfer-ved in the houfe, 
when the fat hog and another goat are facrificed 
by a relation. Some of. the blood of thefe animals 
rauft fall on the muchmun ,, and the Demauno drinks 
of it. 

A fore quarter of each of the offerings being fent 
to the Maimgy, they feaft and return : previous to 
entering the'fuppliant’s houfe, the Demauno gives 
him and the muficians water to wafh their hands. 
The relations of the fuppliant attend him, prefent 
him with fpirits and a cock, each, and anoint him. 
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his wives, and children with oil r he facrifices the 
cecks, makes a libation, and throws away feme 
meat in the name of Goomo : they feaft and drink 
for two or three days, and then repair to their homes. 
On the fifth day the ceremony concludes, by the fup- 
pliant facrificing a cock to Go onto Gojjaih , and ano¬ 
ther to Kull Gojjaih, 

Goomo Gojjaih is alfo worthipped as above, with 
this difference, that the fuppliant does not eat, drink, 
or fmoke in his . houfe, or partake of any thing that 
had been in his houte,. for feveral days before the 
feftival j nor is he allowed to partake of the offer¬ 
ings; and this prohibition continues for five days aftei 
the feftival, which is called Oogofs Goomo Gojjaih. 

The worth ip of Ghunidah GJfoaih Is fo expen- 
five, that none but chiefs, or men of property, 
can ever afford it, and thefe not oftener than once 
in three years ; and therefore the votaries to this 
Hi tine moft frequently exceed that period for fo ex- 
penfive a ceremony. They fxrft confult the De* 
mauna , and have recourfe to the Lherreen and 
Salami both of which muft agree with what the 
.Demauno preicnbes, before this feftival can beheld ; 
when thus ordained, the fuppliant muft provide 
about a dozen hogs, as many goats, about three 
fcore feers of rice, two of red paint, fifteen of oil; 
about twelve rupees mult be expended in fpirits, 
and feme fcores of cooking-pots, diflies, and cups 
for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peacock’s tails, 
a fan, three bamboos, nine fcore natSia- trees, and 
fome red ftones, which are ground for paint, and 
alfo fome charcoal. Thus prepared, the fuppliant 
fends firings, with knots numbering the intervening 
days, with invitations to his relations and neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs. On the day appointed, feme thou- 
fands aifemble, and are varioufiy employed. Some 
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grind the red flone for paint, others charcoal to mix 
with oil, while a great number are occupied in 
flapping the bark off the nafdr 'ta, which is effefted 
in one piece of four cubits long, by bruifing it; three 
bamboos are then made fixaight by oil and fire, ard 
are of the lame length with the naldna -bark ; a fat 
hog, grain, and feveral pots of fpirits, are fent to the 
workers. The red {tone and charcoal being ground, 
are mixed feparately with oil, and a quantity of 
hog’s blood added to both : the barks of the natar'ia 
have about a cubit of the lower end of each black¬ 
ened with the charcoal, another cubic is left of the 
natural, colour, and above it one cubit is painted red ; 
caps of wood are fitted on the bamboos, and necks 
made in them : on one of thcfe, four fcore and an 
half of barks are bound with twine dipped in oil j on 
the fecond, three fcore are bound, and on the third, 
one fcore and a half; the heads of thefe three are 
ornamented with a profufion of peacock’s tail-fea¬ 
thers, thus prepared ; they are called Chumdah Gqf~ 
faih , and carried to the fuppliant’s houfe, where, 
for the workmen, a hog is dreffed with grain, that 
they may be feafted for their trouble: a hog, two 
pots of lpirits, grain, and fair, are prefented to every 
chief, for himfelf and vaflals, who honours the Tup- 
pi Ian t with liis company ; as much is alfo given ro 
-liis own relations, and a like quantity to the relations 
of his wives, and meat and drink is diftributed ro all 
ahem bled. The women, who drefs thefe provifions, 
excleifive of their daily hire, have a hog given to them, 
that they may eat together, as they are not allowed to 
fealt with the men. 

The CfeWtf^-bamboos having been brought about 
evening, and placed againft the fuppliant’s houfe, he 
and the Demcmno rub the ends on the ground with oil, 
and mark them with red paint; when the latter, with 
a hen’s egg and a handful of rice, prays, obferving 
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the ufual ceremony, that Chumdah Gojfaih may be 
propitious to the fupplianr, who follows his exam- 
pie, and alto makes an offering of a cut hog, winch 
lie facnfices to that the blood may fall on the bam¬ 
boos ; the largeft of which, or one with the greateft 
number of barks pendant to it, he prefeats to one of 
his relations; the fecond in fize to one of his wives 
relations ; and the third to any volunteer. The 
three perfons thus favoured, fupport the Chumdah 
by cloth tied round their waifts, and balance them 
with their hands, dancing as long as they can : when 
fatigued, they are relieved indifcriminately, without 
any°diftin&ion j and this amufement, with mufic, 
continues all nighr. In the morning the Demauno and 
fuppliant pray at the middle fupporter of the latter’s 
houfe, with the ufual forms, when a cut goat is 
brought as an offering, and facrificed by a relation : 
hence they repair to his field, taking with them the 
Chumdah , and again pray near the flump of a tree, 
where a finall fpace is bruthed and wafhed for the 
purpofe, and a branch of the muchnun planted, in 
addition to the egg and rice depofited there by the 
Demauno and fuppliant : a fhrine for Kull Gojfaih is 
wafhed, rubbed with oil, and paint put on it, and 
bound with a red fil'k thread, and placed clofe to the 
muchnun- blanch, when a goat and two hogs are fa¬ 
crificed by a relation, that the blood may fall or be 
fprinkled on the fhrine Chumdah and branch. For this 
office he gers a rupee and a turban: the offerings 
being drefied, are eaten with grain : the party having 
feafted, return, bringing with them the Chumdahs> 
which are carried five times round the fuppliant’s 
houfe, and then placed againft eaves, where they 
remain five days, at the expiration of which, a feer 
of kihillone is ferved out to every perfon who applies 
for it at the fuppliant’s houfe i but four-men are fta- 
tioned at each of the four doors, that every perfon 
who goes out with the takaHonc } may receive a blow 
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with the open Ijand from each of the four men Ra¬ 
tioned at the door he paifes out of. At the conclufion 
of this ceremony the Bhmtdah -bam boos are taken into 
the home, and fufpended from the roof; the fuppliant 
repairs to the field, and makes an offering'of a hog, 
and prays at the fhrine of Kull Gojfaih, whence he 
returns and facrifices a goat at the middle fupporter 
of his houfe, with prayer; thefe offerings are dreffed, 
and, as is cuftomary, they feaftonthem. 

When the kofarane (a fmall grain like what the 
lowlatiders call callye) is reaping in November, or the 
beginning of December, a feftival is held as a thank 1- 
givtng before the new grain is eaten of. Materials for 
a feail being prepared, a day is fixed by the Maungy , 
who invites the chiefs of the neighbouring villages. 
On the day appointed, the two men who prayed at 
the Chiiaria -li’iVival, proceed to Chalncld to pray, and 
facrifice a goat, which, with feme kofarane , is an 
offering at the Nad to Clntariah Gojfaih. On their 
return to the village, the Maungy has his hondone 
brought out, on which- he prays and immolates a 
fowl. During this, the dungartahar, or vaffals, repair 
to their fields, offer thankfgiving, make an obla¬ 
tion to Kull Gqjfkih, and return to their houfes to 
eat of the new kofurane . As foon as the inhabitants 
affemble at the Maungy i houfe, the men fitting 
on one fide, and the women on the other, the 
Thejedar prefents a hog, a meafure of hfarane y 
and a pot of {pints, to the Maungy, in rhe name Oi 
his vaffals, by whom thefe had been contributed. 
On receiving them, he blefles his vaffals, and exhoits 
them to induftry and good behaviour; after which, 
making a libation in the names of all their gods, and 
of their dead, he drinks, and alfo throws a little of 
the kofarane away, repeating the fame pious excla¬ 
mations; which ceremony is the commencement of the 
feftivity and drinking that lafts for feveral days. 
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On reaping the takaUone {Indian corn) in Jugujt 
or Sepfewbcf} there is alio a feftival. Each man re¬ 
pairs to his field, with either a hog, goat, or fowl, to 
facrifice to Kull Gojfaih, to whom he prays; and, 
having feafted, returns home, where another repaft is 
prepared; and on this day it is cuftomary for every 
family in the village to diftribute a little of what they 
have prepared for their feaft to every houfe. 

Should any perfon eat of new kofarane or takal¬ 
lone before the feftival and public thankfgiving at the 
reaping of thefe crops, the Maungy fines the offenders 
a cock; which is facrificed by the two preachers at the 
ihrine of Chiitariah . 

The mountaineers are reprefented to have m ge¬ 
neral an amorous difpofition; their foficitude and 
attentions, when in love, are faid to be unceafing. 
If feparated but for an hour, the lovers are mifera- 
ble; they conceal their meat to prefent to each 
other privately. The lady drefies whatever nice 
things fhe can lecrete from her parents, to treat her 
lover with; and he prefents her with rings and 
beads, and treats her with toddy. They go to mar¬ 
ket, and exchange paun and tobacco; and, on their 
return^ fhould they perceive an acquaintance, they 
feparate, to avoid being feen in company; but by 
aifignation loon meet again. They retire to fleep 
together; but ieldom are guilty of that indiferetion 
which is irreparable, though the fine for fucb impru¬ 
dent conduft, which the parties are afraid to con¬ 
ceal, is a hog and a goat to the Maungy , who fa- 
crifices them on the lpot where frailty made them 
tranfgrels, and fprinkles fome of the blood on them, 
to wafii out the ftain from his land, or rather to ap- 
peafe an incenfed deity, who fails not to punifh for 
fuch abominations. Thus when a virgin is deflowered 
with her confent, the blood of the offering is fup- 
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pofcd to atone for their fin. Should the couple agree 
to come together as man and wife, the Maungy pro¬ 
claims it; and they are immediately confidered to be 
married, without any further ceremony or expence. 
The man has the option of taking her for his wife : 
flie however has the privilege of demanding a regu¬ 
lar marriage, which implies the utual prefents, and the 
time for the wedding is fixed. 

Voh gamy is allowed. A man may _ marry ^ as 
many wives as his circuro (fiances will admit oi; tnat 
is, as often as he can defray the expences of the 
nuptials. When he fees a girl whom he vufjjcs to 
efpoufe, he fends a friend to her parents to aft her 
in marriage : they refer him to the lady. Should he 
obtain her confent, he accjuaims the parent's, who 
defire him to return to the 111 it or, to advife him of 
their actjuiefcence, and that lie may prepare the 
ufual prelenis of pomale (beads) and lubacane (a ring 
for the neck) to prefent to the lady; which being 
accepted, lhe is confidered as betrothed to him ; and 
he, as foon as he can procure money for the ex- ' 
pence of the nuptials, mu ft provide a turban for the 
lady’s father, with one rupee; alfo a rupee and a 
niece of cloth for her mother; and a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for feveral of the neareft relations. 
Thefe and the materials for the marriage-feaft being 
provided, a day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, 
with his relations, proceed to the bride’s father’s 
liGiife, where they are feated on cots and mats, and 
after a repaft, the bride’s father taking his daughter’s 
hand, and giving it to the bridegroom, he pub¬ 
licly admoniflies him toufe her well and kindly, and 
not to murder her; threatening to retaliate: but 
if lhe fhould die a natural death, or by means of the 
devil, it cannot be helped. On the conclufion of this 
exhortation, the bridegroom, with the little finger of 
his right hand, marks the bride’s forehead with red 
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paint; and' the fame little finger being linked with 
the little finger of the bride’s right hand, he leads her 
out of the houfe to his own. At the expiration of five 
days, the bridegroom, with the bride, returns to her 
father’s, well flocked with provifion for feafting, and 
having paffed two or three days with their parents, 
they go home, and the ceremony concludes. 

A man dying and leaving widows, his younger 
brothers, or younger coufins of the firft and fecond 
degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as 
wives. If the parties agree on thefe occafions, the 
children go with their mother : if the widow' prefers 
returning to her relations, the children under ten 
years of age go with her, and Ihe is entitled to a 
rupee and a piece of cloth annually, for bringing 
them up. When arrived at that period of life, they 
are fent to the relation of their father who paid 
their mother for taking care of them. When a wo¬ 
man has ten children, her eldeft brother may claim 
one ; the right is acknowledged from cuftom, though 
it cannot be enforced. The child thus adopted by an 
unde, is treated as and has every privilege of his 
own children. Should this fon by adoption arrive at 
manhood, die, and leave property, it is equally di¬ 
vided between the adopter and the father of the 
deceafed. 

A man defirons of marrying a widow, deputes a 
friend to afk her in marriage. Should fhe confenr, 
fhe refers him to her late hufband’s relations, the 
nearell of whom, for his acquielcence, is entitled to 
two rupees and a turban. The parents of the widow- 
are next confulted. Should they approve, they are 
entitled to fome trifling prefenrs ; on which the fa¬ 
ther givqs his daughter’s hand, exhorting the bride¬ 
groom, as related in the defeription of a marriage. 
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The red paint is not ufed on a fecond marriage: 3 
fcaft concludes the whole. 

A man cannot marry a relation, though lie may 
marry his wife's lifters, except in the inftance of 
younger brothers, coulins, and nephews, receiving 
one each, or more, of their fenior kinlman’s widows, 
who are treated and confidered as wives, though 
there is no expence nor ceremony attending their 
union- 

Should a girl be compelled by her parents to 
marry a man whom Ihc di/likes, and /hould Hie be 
unhappy, and leave her hnfband, and in defpair put 
an end to herfelf, the parents get a court appointed, 
to enquire how their fon-in-law behaved to their 
daughter. If it (hould appear that he treated her 
cruelly, ,he is conlidered guilry of murder, and fined, 
but -not fo heavily as is common for the commuta¬ 
tion of blood. If, on the contrary, it ftiould appear 
that he behaved well to her, it is deemed filicide. 

Should a married woman elope with a man, and 
the party be pjjrfued, feized, and brought back, 
judges:are appointed to try the man ; who is generally 
fined one or two fcorc of rupees. The huiband may 
or may not receive his wife ; and the feducer.has to 
pay the fine. 

A man convi&ed of having committed^ adultery, 
is fined twenty or thirty rupees: he is alfo obliged 
to furnilh a hog, rhe blood of which, being fprinfcled 
• on the adulterer and adulterefs, walhes away their 
fin, and, it is believed, will avert divine vengeance : 
the ceremony ends with a feaft, and, the parties thus 
purified, the huiband and friends are reconciled. 
The adulterefs in general reveals the fecret; as a 
fuperftitious idea is entertained, that, if concealed. 
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tbe inhabitants of the village will be vifited by a 
plague, or that a tiger or venomous animal will 
deftroy them. When any of thefe happens, it is 
religioully believed to proceed from the immorality 
and evil doings of fome individual, and as a punifli- 
ment for fome concealed fin ; to difcover which they 
have practices, in which they place implicit faith: 
one is called Satane, and is as follows:—A. place 
large enough for a man to fit in, is bruthed and 
waLhed, in the middle of which a fmall branch of 
the bale-utt is planted, and a perfon fits oppofite 
to it j another fiupplies him with a few grains of rice, 
on a bak-leaf, fome of which he throws on the 
branch, cite remainder he is to eat; the perfon who 
gave it to him repeating, that he is to fwallow it in rhe 
names of ail the inhabitants of the village; in which 
fhould the firmer be, it is believed God will- make 
him throw up the rice. Should this happen, he is 
next to eat fome in the names of families, and again 
in the name oi all the individuals who compofe that 
on which the Satane proof falls. Another is called 
Cherreen , and is thus:—A Hone is fufpended to a 
firing, which, it is believed, will be toffed to and fro, on 
the name of the village, family, and offender. The 
third is called Goberesn, and is of a more ferious na¬ 
ture than the two former. A pot with fome cow-dung, 
oil, and warer, is put on the fire; when boiling, a 
ring is thrown in ; each perfon approaches to take 
out the ring, calling on God to protect him if inno¬ 
cent, and to burn him if guilty. On this trial, it is 
believed the innocent will efcape unhurt in taking- 
out the ring, and that the guilty perfon will be fe- 
verely burned, without being able to put his band 
into the pot, as the mixture, it is laid, will boil up to 
meet his hand. 

"When a married man has been detected in com¬ 
mitting fornication, his wife or wives may infill on a 
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bog or goat being facrificed, to fprinkle the blood 
over him. Being thus purified, it is believed this ce¬ 
remony expiates divine vengeance, which would 
fooner or later alight on him or fome of his family, 
for this fin. 

Witchcraft and forcery are molt firmly believed; 
and accidents or difeales which elude their little 
IkiU in medicine, are attributed to fome perfon fup- 
pofed to be {killed in thefe arts, who has bewitch¬ 
ed them. When fuch a conviction is admitted, the 
Cherreen is conhilted, and again the Satane, both 
repeatedly, till fome perfon be named. To confirm 
this ideal proof, which is received as infallible, an or¬ 
deal is undertaken; and on the part of fuch perfons 
(fuppofed to be bewitched) five men are employed 
who are qualified and acquainted with this inode of 
trial. Such as are born immaturely cannot be en¬ 
gaged in it. Thefe five proceed to a retired place on 
the banks of a river, before day-light, taking with 
them wood of a particular kind, and make a fire to 
heat an iron : one of theie is to touch the iron when 
red hot with his tongue, but is firit to bathe. While 
he is performing his ablution, the others heat the 
iron: when red hot, a little rice is thrown on it, in 
the name of the perlon a ecu fed of witchcraft, and 
Birmah , the God of Fire, exhorted to do juft ice. 
If it confumes, he is confidered guilty; if not, not: 
The TAioo, or perfon who touches the iron, keeping 
one foot in the water, puts the iron to his tongue, and 
muft repeat it as often as nine times, if the firft and 
lecond touch does not bum; which however cannot 
happen. On the 7 \itoo being burned, the party re¬ 
turn before fun-rife; and, on their approach to their 
village, the friends of the Tick perfon are called out 
to fee the Td loo's tongue. The perfon accufed may 
object to the trial, and infill on its being held over 
again, that two perfons may go, on his part, to wit- 
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nefs it. On this proof, the unfortunate perfon is 
feized and pu milled, till he or {he acknowledges the 
crime. It mu ft be alfo told who inftruded him, or 
her, in the practice of this evil art. Th tChuraga, or 
warlock, is now brought to the fick perfon, to exor- 
cife him from his [pell. Should he recover, the Chou - 
raga is compelled to pay one rupee to him, one to the 
Maungy of the village, one to the four perfons who 
vvknelTed the ordeal, and eight annas to the Tdtoo . 
On the other hand, fnould he die, the Chouraga mult 
either fiaSer death, or redeem his life (at the option 
of the friends of the deceafed) at the price efta- 
blilhed for die commutation of blood. Again, the 
friends of the Chouraga may retaliate on the perfon 
whom their relation accufed of having inftruded him 
in forcery. 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, 
when their refpedive wives are pregnant, that ,the 
offspring, in the event of there being a boy and a 
girl, (hall be married to each other. On thefe oeca- 
nons, the ceremony may be performed when the par- 
lies are about eight or ten years old. Should the 
father of the girl violate the engagement, and give 
his daughter to another perfon, rhe father of the 
boy will obtain a fine equal to the expence of a 
marriage, which is rated according to their ctrctim- 
ftances: whereas, fhould the father of the boy, not¬ 
wit hftanding.bis contract, marry his fon before he has 
performed his part, the father of the girl is entitled 
to a fine of a turban and one rupee ; after which it 
may ftill be performed or not, as the parties mutually 
agree. 

When a woman is in labour, four or five of her 
relations and neighbours aflemble to attend her; 
among thefe, the molt experienced does the duty of a 
midwife. The woman keeps her houfe for five days, 
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and her hu/band attends her; during which lie muft 
not enter any per fun’s hoiife or field, nor until he and 
his wife have walhed their clothes and bathed. On 
this day the child is named by the hither; but, if he 
be not prefent, the mother gives a name; however, 
this name may be changed before the child is weaned. 
After this they go out as ufual. The women who 
attended her in child-bed are entitled to a feaft, are 
anointed with oil, and their foreheads painted red. 
A piece of cloth is given to the one who performed 
the office of a midwife; and a little grain, or fome 
other trifling acknowledgement, to the others for their 
friendly afliftance. 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father 
fends a friend to his Muungy^.io folicit ground to 
bury the body; which being complied with, the 
corpfe is carried to the grave, in a place allotted for 
public burial, and interred with its head to the north. 
For infants of this defcription, no further ceremony 
is obferved; -but when a child dies that has been- 
weaned, at the expiration of five days, the relations 
and neighbours are invited to a feafi: called Boge, 
which being prepared, the father, or neareft male 
relation, takes a little of every thing that may be 
drefled, and proceeds to the road leading to the bu- 
rying-grduhd, where he throws them away, in the 
name of God and the deceafed; the intention of 
which is to avert the like misfortune in future; and, 
returning to his heufe, the company are feafted, all 
obferving the fame cuftom of throwing away’a little,- 
in the name of^ God and the deceafed, previous to 
eating- Another entertainment, fimilar to this, is 
given at the expiration of a year, and, annually, at 
the chanlcfgiving- for reaping the tahallm and kofareme. 
Some of each of thefe grains are thrown away, in the 
name of God and. of the deceafed. 
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When a child is ftill-born, the body is put into an 
earthen pot by the women who attend, and covered 
with leaves; the father carries the pot into the jungles, 
.places it near the ftera of a tree, and covers it with feme 
brulh-wood, where he leaves it; and there is no 
further ceremony. 

The corpfe of a perfon dying of the fmall-pox or 
mealies, is taken with the bed-ftead into a jungle 
about a mile from the village, and placed under the 
(hade of a tree, where the body, the bed-dead, and 
clothes, are covered with leaves and branches, and left. 
Thofe who attend the funeral, bathe before they re¬ 
turn to their homes. At the expiration of a year, the 
relations, being prepared for a feftival, proceed out of 
the village on the road leading to where the body was 
placed, with all whom they invite; where one of the 
kinfmen having prayed, and thrown away a fmall 
portion of the feaft, and made a libation in the name 
of the deceafed, the party aflembled partake of it, and 
return. The bodies of moft others, dying a natural 
death, are buried ; and the caufeaffigned for difpofing 
of the bodies of thofe who die of the fmall-pox, as 
defcribcd above, is a fuperftitious idea, that fueh an 
aft will avert any further fatality; whereas, if buried, 
it will continue to rage, and carry off every inhabitant 
of the village, which is reported to have happened 
formerly. 

When a young man, or virgin, who is marriage¬ 
able, dies, the father, or neareft relation, fends a 
friend to folicit four cubits of ground, to bury the 
deceafed, from the Mamigy ; who aiks if the relations 
propofe putting the bed-ftead into the grave with the 
body; in which cafe a rupee is paid to him for the 
purchafe of a hog. No time is loft in carrying the 
body to the burying-ground, where a grave of a foot 
and a half, or two feet deep, being dug north and 
Vol. IV. F 
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fouth, the head is placed towards the former point; 
the body is covered with pieces of green wood laid 
acrofs it ; after this fome long graft, and then the 
earth which had been taken out, is thrown over the 
grafs: to conclude, l'mall ftonesare laid to encompafs 
the grave, and a few over the middle of the body. 
No women or girls are allowed to go to funerals, nor 
are prayers Ciid. On the return of the party, it is 
cuftomary for the whole to walh their legs and arms 
previous to entering their houfes. 

The hog which the Maungy had purchafed with 
the rupee that was paid for permiffion to depofit the 
bed-ftead with the corpfe, is facrificed by him. The 
liver being taken out and roafled, the Maungy takes a 
fmall bit, and calling it away with fome of the blood, 
in the name of God and of the deceafed, the remainder 
is divided among fuch men as may be prelent, who 
repeat what the Maungy had faid, throwing a little 
away before they eat. After this repaft, the carcafe is 
divided ; the Maungy feparating a fore-quarter for his* 
family, lhares of the remainder in propartion with 
every inhabitant in the village. At the expiration of 
five days the Boge is obferved; and every family in 
the village, or as many as the relations can entertain, 
are invited. When the father has performed the cere¬ 
mony of carrying a little of every thing that is drefTed, 
with fome fpirits, provided loleiy for the purpoie of a 
libation, to the road leading to the burying-ground, 
and there caft them/away in the name of God and ot 
the deceafed, the company affembled are all ferved, 
whether male or female, old or young, on leparate 
leaves; and each, previous to eating, obferves the 
ceremony of throwing fome away, as already related. 
Another Boge is held at the expiration of a year, 
differing only from the former in the free life of 
liquors. At the annual thankfgivmg for the reaping 
of the tohtl and fofar, fome cf each is thrown away. 
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in the names of the deceafed kinfmen, for one or more 
years, according to the degree of propinquity and es¬ 
timation-in which each was held: it however ceafes 
at any time that the Survivors remove from the vil¬ 
lage in which their kinfmen died. 

When a chief of opulence and high rank is dan- 
geroufly ill, he orders his relations, male or female, 
and vaifals, to be affembled : as foon as they attend 
him, he informs them of his Situation ; and, as they 
will obferve he has not long to live, he defires them 
not to grieve, but to be comforted, and points out 
the fcn whom he wills ro be his fucceflor. Here 
primogeniture has no preference : if he be a Son, he 
muft Succeed 15 , a daughter cannot; though an idiot, 
it is to be underftood his right; and Some near kinf- 
man is named by the dying man to be his Son’s 
guardian ^ to him he bequeaths his territories and 
fortune (though certain Sums or parts are to be dis¬ 
tributed) and defires them to look to him for pro¬ 
tection. On his death a drum is beat, to announce 
it to fuch as are at a diftance, that they may attend 
to fee the body; which is not removed before the 
vaifals collett together, to be witneffes of the fatt; 
it is then carried without the village, dofe to which 
it is interred on the bed-ftead, in the fame manner as 
related of a young man’s or virgin’s funeral. A piece 
of /ilk is Spread over the grave, and Hones placed fo 
as to prevent the wind blowing it off: a hut is 
erefted to Shelter it, and, round the whole, a fence 
of bamboos of ftones. The mourners, on their return. 


* In Come of the uippafo y a fon may be fet afide, and the fuc- 
ceffion may be bequeathed to a brother, as is now the cafe in Mutt- 
necarry : the prefent chief, brother to the late Mattngy, who left a 
fon a minor, fucceeded by defire of the deceafed, and received his 
brother’s widows as wives. 
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oblerve the ufual oblation, and are feaftcd j but throw 
away fome of whatever they have to eat or drink, in the 
name of God and of the deceafed, previous to tafting 
it. All who come are thus treated in fucceffion 
for five days, when the firft Boge is kept; when the 
only difference between it and that of a Dungarria , 
or vaffai, is the greater expence from a concourfe of 
relations and adherents aifembling, and that fpirits 
are provided for them. At the feftivals for reaping 
the takdl and hofar , fome of each is thrown away on 
the road leading to the grave, as already defended. 
At the expiration of a year, the chief’s relations and 
vaflals being invited for their fecond Boge, the 
Demauno and the heir pray at his door for the de¬ 
ceafed, when all affembled partake of the feaft, with 
the ufual ceremony ; at the conclufion of this the 
fortune and goods of the deceafed are divided ; the 
heir taking one half, the other is equally divided 
among the Tons, brothers, and nephews by the bro¬ 
ther’s fide. Nephews by filters do not fliare; the wi¬ 
dows may, if the parties agree, or go with any of their 
late hu{band’s younger brothers, or nephews by the 
brother’s fide, as wives, if however the parties do not 
agree to come together, the mother of the heir has 
the option of remaining with her fon, or of return¬ 
ing to her relations; the other widows mu ft do the 
latter. 

When a married woman dies, the widower ob- 
ferves the ufual Boge at the two ftated periods: he 
is not allowed to marry before the performance of 
the fecond, or at the expiration of a year; and it is 
cuftomary to prelent the neareft kinfman of his de- 
.ceafcd wife with one rupee and a turban ; after which 
he may elpoule as many wives as he pleal'es, or has 
fortune to maintain. 
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The body of a perfon who dies of a dropfy 
(Narat) is carried and thrown into a river j if buried, 
it is apprehended the fame diforder would return, and 
infed and carry off the other inhabitants. The 
funeral party having caft the body into the water, 
proceed to another part of the river to bathe, and 
there, having brought a fowl and lome takal, or nee, 
fome of each is thrown into the water, in the name of 
God and of the deceafed, by all who are prelent, 
before they eat. This is the only Boge which is ob- 
ferved for perfons dying of a dropfy, though, at the 
thank (giving for reaping the takalho or kojar, fome 
of each is thrown away in their names. 

When a perfon has been killed by a tiger, the 
body or any part of it that is found, is covered 
with the brandies of trees. On the fifth day the re¬ 
lations of the deceafed, with a large party, proceed to 
the place where the remains of their kinfman lay, 
taking with them a new earthen veffel, a goat, 
and ten or fifteen feers of takdl, or rice. Being ar¬ 
rived at the fpot, one of the neareft relations prays 
for the deceafed, in which he is accompanied by the 
Demauno ; at the end of their prayers, the former 
fcatters fome grains of rice, and cuts off the head of 
the goat, naming God and the deceafed. The mo¬ 
ment he fevers the head, he ruflies into the midft of 
the party, who furround him; the Demauno at the 
lame time feizes the head of the goat, fucks the 
reeking blood, and is fuppoled to become frantic; 
he calls the head from him and fprings after it, en¬ 
deavouring to imitate the tiger, and making a hideous 
noife as like that beaft as he can : he looks about 
for the preacher, whom it is the bufinefs of the party 
to conceal, and prevent his touching. Should hem 
his exertions accomplifh this, a fuperftuious opinion 
is entertained that the poor preacher will-infallibly 
fall a facrifice to a tiger. When the Demauno is well 
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wearied by his pranks, the head of the goat is put 
under ground in the earthen vefl'el; this fpeedily 
red ores his reafon, and the preacher comes out in 
iafery. The party thence retire to a final! difiance, 
have a feaft, and return to their homes. At the expi¬ 
ration of a year, the fecond Boge is held for the de- 
ceafed in the lame manner as for any other relation, 
and the fame attention is paid to his memory on 
reaping the talalho and kofar. 

When any perfon dies of the Moogrlo, or Kory, a 
difeafe in which the extremities decay and drop off, 
the body is buried with the ufuai ceremony, and the 
Boge is twice oblerved as ufuai, at which every fort 
of flefh, except goats, may be eaten : fifli is alfo 
forbidden. . In that difeafe goats flefh and fifli are not 
allowed to the patient, which is the caufe of their 
being forbidden at the Bogs . 

Such as die of an epilepfy, are buried with the 
ufuai ceremonies; at their Boge hogs flefh is for¬ 
bidden, becaufe thole who are fubjecl to the epilepfy 
are not allowed to eat it, 

Perfons who are killed, and fuicides, are buried 
with the ufuai ceremony above recited. 

When a Demauno dies, his body is carried into the 
jungles and placed under the fliade of a tree, where 
it is covered with leaves and branches, and left on 
the bed-ftead on which he died. The obje&ion to in¬ 
terring his remains is a fupeiflitious idea, that he 
becomes a devil, and that, if buried, he would re¬ 
turn and deftroy the inhabitants of the village; 
whereas, by placing the body under a tree, he is 
thus compelled to play the devil in fome other. The- 
’ufuai Boge ceremonies are obferved, but cow’s flefh 
forbidden to be eaten at them. Should a Demauno eat 
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of it, God in his wrath would caufe all his functions 
to fail in their effect. 

It fometimes happens that very old men, when 
they are very dangeroufly ill, defire their defcend- 
anrs and relations to be affembled, to whom they 
give directions about the difpofal of their body; that 
is, if they with not to be buried, fome direft their 
remains to be placed under the {hade of a tree, while 
others order them to be thrown into a river. Their 
will in this refpeft is ftriftly attended to, and the two 
Boge ceremonies are obferved. 

Before the chiefs of the hills put themlelves under 
the protection of the Englijh government, wrongs 
and injuries committed by the inhabitants of one 
village on that of another, were in general decided 
by the fword; but dilputes and differences, whether 
with regard to property or otherwife, between inha¬ 
bitants of the fame town, were always fettled by the 
Maungy and his officers : the firft of them in rank is 
the Cufwal (who is the chief’s deputy) next the Pho- 
jedar , and kftly the Jemmadars, who have a certain 
number of men under their authority, to infpeCt the 
conduct of the inhabitants, and report it to the Pho- 
jedar ; to thefe, old and experienced men were added, 
and ufually called in to affift, when the fubjeCt of 
litigation was of importance : at prefent, none but 
trifling dilputes are fettled by thofe officers; for 
murder and all capital crimes, the delinquents are 
brought to BMgalpore or Rajamahall, to be tried by 
an aflembly of the chiefs, agreeably to the engage¬ 
ments entered into by Mr, Cleveland with the^head 
Maungies. Though the Maungies of all the villages 
alfo aflemble on thefe occafions, none but the Sir¬ 
dar Maungies, or chiefs of tuppahs, and their Naibs, 
or deputies, fit in judgment. On paffing fentence, it 
is cuftomary for them to alk the inferior Maungies if 
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the decree be not juft. Should thefe queftion it, ano¬ 
ther examination takes place, when the decilion may 
be the fame, or amended. 

I have been prefent at feveral of thefe trials. The 
forms obferved, were firft to fwear in the judges ac- 
coiding to their faith : this being peculiar, their T, a- 
rious ways of taking an oath may not be thought 
unworthy of deferi prion, The hill-wcrd Dtebm, is 
an oath. There is no particular officer for adminifier- 
ing oaths any perfon may do it. The form in general 
ufe at thele trials, is, for a mountaineer to put a lit¬ 
tle fait on the blade of a Tulwar , orfcimitar, when 
he fays, u if you decide contrary to your judgment, 
and faltely, may this fait be your death.” The per¬ 
fon fwearing having repeated this imprecation, and 
applied it to hiinfelf, the part of the blade where the 
fait is, is held above his mouth, which he open*, and 
it is wafhed off into his mouth with fome water, that 
he may fwallow it. Thofe who,, from indlfpolition or 
infirmity, do not like to fwallow the fait, repeat the 
oath, putting their hand on two arrows fixed tranl- 
verfely in the ground, at about a cubit’s diftapce, 
with fome fait between them. On fome occafions, a 
man fwearing, repeats the oath with his hand on a 
fword; while others repeat it, laying hold of any 
perfon’s hand: and all thefe forms are confidered 
equally binding. Next, the commitment and charge 
are read and explained by the colledor’s officer in 
his, the colledtor’s preface; then the delinquent 
nnift flate his defence or confefs his crime, fitting 
on his hams; after which the Manngy and Phojedar 
of the village where it was committed, declare 
what they know of ir. Here the criminal is appa¬ 
rently his own accufer, by never deviating from 
truth; the vice of lying being confidered an ag¬ 
gravation of any crime; but I have known the ac- 
cufed refufe to fpcak; for lying has not obtained 
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much among thefe highlanders. A man convi&ed of 
falfehood, cr who violates a promile, is called paf- 
Jiary$ the meaning of which is, a perfon to whom 
no credit is due, though he thould even fpeak truth, 
and whofe profeffiohs or promifes are not to be de¬ 
pended on. Such a perfon is not admitted on any 
arbitration, or on any committee to fettle trivial dif¬ 
ferences. 

Formerly, when a man of one village bad a claim 
upon an inhabitant of another, it was not uncom¬ 
mon, if the latter denied it, and refufed to have the 
matter brought to rrial, for the complainant to ap¬ 
ply to the chief of his village, to unite with the 
heads of one or two others, to whom' prefenrs were 
made in proportion to the nature of the difpute, to 
form a junction with all their vaffals to plunder 
the village where juftice was denied, and to carry 
off the offender : the divifion of the booty was ac¬ 
cording to the rates allowed the Maungies, their 
officers, and vaffals. In fuch troublefome times much 
was not taken, as all property, not of immediate 
ole for domeftic purpofes, was ufually concealed ; 
the chiefs could therefore only have the firft choice 
of the utenfils and apparel which fell into their 
hands. I he relations and chief of the village from 
which the captive was taken, after fome time were 
wont to lend a prefent to the complainant, acknow¬ 
ledging the demand ; ar.d promiiing to abide by the 
award which arbitrators fbould give, on his beintr 
releafed ; thefe conditions were complied with, the 
prifoner was enlarged, and he and his relations had to 
makegood the Joisfuftained with the inhabitants of 
the plundered village, as well as to pay the cofts of 
the arbitration. 

It fometimes happened on fuch occafions as the 
above, that the inhabitants of the village intended 
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to be plundered, got intelligence of the defign, And 
the caule of it; on which it was ufual for the Mawigy 
to cail on his vallals, to anfwer the acculation : if 
he acknowledged it, an ambaffador was di(patched to 
the complainant, defiring him to delift from his in¬ 
tention, and to name,arbitrators, that jullice might be 
done : on the other hand, if the charge was denied, 
and the accufed exhorted his clii^f to Hand on the 
defenhve, with an afiurance that he would either 
prove his innocence, after the invafion, or make 
good the lofs futlained on both tides, the vaffals were 
affcmbled and ftationed to guard every avenue lead¬ 
ing to the village. Night-attacks were rnoft com¬ 
mon ; but thefe precautions were in general iufficient 
to induce the aflaiknts to defer afeheme which was 
merely to plunder, and, as long as the defendants 
were alert, nothing was attempted; the invaders 
therefore kept in their neighbourhood, and, when 
they were haraffed by watching, the party advanced, 
and a man was lent forward to Icatter a fpporifie 
dull to. windward of the village, which, it was be* 
lieved, would put every inhabitant in it to fleep in 
]efs than an hour after dark. In this perfuafion they 
rnthed on to plunder, and, carrying off all that was 
valuable, retreated; foon after which a deputation 
was fent from the defpoiled village, defiring an arbi¬ 
tration to be appointed, to try whether the accufa- 
tion was juft which was alleged againft the inha¬ 
bitant of It : if proved, he was bound to make good 
the lofs (uftainsd, as well as to commute the lives 
that might have been loft on both fides : on the other 
hand, if acquitted, all this fell on the accufers. 

When a man by accident killed one of his bro¬ 
ther fportfmen in hunting, it was^cuftomary for the 
party to carry the body to the village; where the 
relations of the deceated, having declared the party 
had no right to flay their kinfaian, fet out and ini- 
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plored the affiftance of a neighbouring Maungy 
with his adherents, to obtain juttice : having fuc- 
ceeded, they returned in force to plunder the homi¬ 
cide’s houfes, and took eatables from every houfe in 
the village : at the conclufion of this violence, the 
ferdars of the village affcmbled to fit in judgment 
on the part of the hunters, vyhtlft thofe of the aflail- 
ants "met them, on the part of the kinfman of the 
deceafed. Thefentences on fuch occafionswerefeldom 
lefs than ten or twelve fcores of rupees, as a com¬ 
mutation for the blood of the manilayer, two-thirds 
of which ranfnm he had to pay, and the remainder 
was recovered from the party of hunters. When the 
above fine was realized, another complaint was made 
by the relations of the decealed to the Maungy of 
the village to which he belonged, claiming lome 
confideration for the children which he might 
have begotten had he lived. Judges being appoint¬ 
ed to examine the fecond demand, the fine was 
about two or three fcores of rupees from the homi¬ 
cide. 

When a woman had poifoned her hufband, and 
confeffed the fad:, judges were appointed to fettle 
a juft retribution; ten or twelve fcores of rupees 
were commonly adjudged, and the fum was recovered 
from the woman and her relations, to whom lhe was 
returned. 

A perfon convicted of ftealing doth, was not 
fined more than fiv’e or fix rupees, and a turban ; 
yet the thief, by praying for an abatement of this, 
was in general let off, on paying one rupee, and pro¬ 
ducing one hog and a turban. 

When an orphan, who had no relation? or pro¬ 
perty, was convi&ed of ftealing money, grain, or cloth, - 
he was compelled to reftore the ftolen.goods* and 
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fi °gged and difcharged. Judges were not appointed 
for fuch a trial, as the accufed was fuppofed neither 
to have property nor friends to pa} the fine for 
him, 

f 

When grain had been ftolen, and the thief un¬ 
known, the Cher men was fir ft referred to : whether 
this was luceefsful or not, the Satane was next tried 
to confirm the dilcovery which might have been 
made by the Cherreen , or to find the thief by it if 
the Cherrmi had been unfuccefsful. In the event of 
both failing, or on their being firmly denied by the 
aecuted, he was compelled to attempt the Goberem, 
which was deemed unerring. On fuch llender proof 
the acceded was feized and punifiled, till he ac¬ 
knowledged the theft, and declared whether any 
perfon advifed him, or was an accomplice: he was 
then, let at liberty, and judges were appointed by 
the Maungy of the village to inquire what damage 
had been luftained; which the accnfed was obliged to 
snake good, and to fine him according to the nature 
and extent of his crime. On thefe occafions the fines 
were heavy, to deter others from committing fimalar 
offences. 

When a chief had killed a poor man, the officers 
of his own village, and thofe of a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, were affembled, with fome fage old men for 
the trial. Should the faff be eftabliflicd, the rela¬ 
tions of the deceafed might refufe a commutation 
for the blood of the murderer ; in which cafe he was 
delivered up to them to be put to death, and his 
lunfmen had to pay the expences of the trial. The 
ranfom was in general ten or twelve Icore of ru¬ 
pees ; but the relations of the deceafed had the op¬ 
tion of remitting the fine, and of pardoning the mur¬ 
derer. 
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AU applications to a chief to apprehend any 
perfon in a civil caufe, and to appoint judges for a 
trial, are accompanied with a fee ; and any perfon 
borrowing money for that purpofe, is compelled to 
pay two rupees for every one fo borrowed, at the 
iffue of the fuit, whether he gains it or not, 

A chief has no more right to ftrike a poor man 
than the latter has to ffrtke him : the crime and 
punifhment in either cafe is equal. Should a chief 
without provocation ftrike a poor man and .draw 
blood, the latter complains to the Culwal, who 
with the Ptiojeclur, and fome old men, being aflem- 
bled, and having heard the complaint, they depute 
an agent to their chief, to require him to anfvver the 
charge; which being acknowledged, the agent re¬ 
turns, and informs the court that the offender con-> 
fefles his crime ; the complainant then demands a 
certain fum for reparation, and the agent fees out to 
the offender, who, on begging a remiffton of the 
fine, in general gets off* by fum idling a hog ; which 
being killed, the blood is fprinkled on the wounded 
perfon. A fimilar misfortune is thus fuppofed to be 
averted, and the parties reconciled, the aggreffor pay¬ 
ing the expences of the trial. 

Should# man borrow fonie kofarane for feed from 
another, and refufe to pay for eight or ten years, 
and till he is compelled, the lender, on eftablifhingthe 
loan before judges, will receive three rupees for each 
feer that is due to him 

The fame penalty is levied from thofe who refufe 
to repay a loan of takalloo. 

Whoever accufes a man of committing inceft 
with his mother, on proof of fuch abufe before a jury, 
will be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a hog 
-or a feaft to the judges. 


i 
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Should a man, who is fober and walking about, 
touch another who is afleep, or fitting, with his foot, 
the aggreflbr will be fined a rupee for the complain¬ 
ant, and a hog for a f'eaft. 

A perfon committing the fame offence while 
drunk, is let off on giving a -fowl to the complain¬ 
ant. 

Should a man who is intoxicated, by day light, 
?.nd willingly, vomit on another, onconvidion before 
judges, he will be fined a turban and one rupee: 
fliould he however, from its being dark or other wife, 
not fee the perfon, he is forgiven. 

■ Should a man feize aad cultivate a field which 
his neighbour had begun to clear, this offence not 
being cognizable before judges, the latter imprecates 
divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it. It is be¬ 
lieved that his prayers will be attended to, and that 
the produce will be fmall comparatively with former 
years. 

If two men quarrel, in their cups, and blood be 
filed,—when fober, judges are appointed, and the per¬ 
fon who cuts his antagonift is fined a hog or a fowl, 
the blood of which is fprinkled over the wounded 
perfon, to purify him, and to prevent his being pof- 
felled by a devil: the flefii of whatever has been 
laciineed is eaten, and a feaft reconciles the combat¬ 
ants ; but, if the men quarrel while fober, and one be 
wounded, judges are appointed, and, exclufive of a 
hog or fowl for the purpofo above deferibed, the 
perfon who dr gw blood from his antagonift is fined 
one rup:e, and a hog for the Muungy of the village, 
and, at the diferetion of the judges, is compelled to 
pay a fine to his wounded antagonift. 
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Should a man, by defign dr accident (in carrying 
fire) let fire to a jungle, whatever lofs is fuftained 
by the flames fpreading and burning grain, or mens 
property, he muft make it good. If a town fhould 
befet on fire by accident, and the whole bfe burned, 
the perfon who accidentally cauled the lofs 1 is not 
fined, becaufe the lots fuftained would be too great 
for one perfon or family to defray ; but, if only one 
or two houfes fhould be burned, the offender and 
family are obliged to make entire reftitution. 

If a man be detected by a woman, fitting on her 
cot', and flie complains of the impropriety, and de¬ 
mands a fowl as a forfeit, he complies ; but fhe re¬ 
turns iton the other hand, if a man detedls a wo¬ 
man fitting on his cot, add he complains and demands 
a fowl, fhe. muft produce it, and he kills the fowl, 
iprinkling the blood on the cot to purify it: the wo¬ 
man is then pardoned. 

Women at certain times are confidered impure: 
(hould one in fuch a condition touch a. man by acci¬ 
dent, even with her garment, he is defiled ; and fof 
this offence (lie is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, 
and the blood is fprinkled on the man to purify him. 
Women at fuch times may talk to men, but not 
touch them. A man, whole wife has that impurity, 
muft not himfelf during that period fit on a chief’s 
cot; for fo doing the line is a Fowl, and the blood is 
fprinkled on the cot to purify it. He muft not even 
eat or partake of any thing at a feftiva] during fuch 
period of feparation ; and any penon detected in this 
offence, muft pay the expence of purification from 
this pollution by another feftival, to be held for that 
put pole at his expence. 

When a party are affembjed to go a hunting, 
and have arrived at their ground, the Cherreen is 
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held to afcertain which of the party will be moft ac¬ 
ceptable to the God of Hunting, to return thanks for 
the luccefs they may have ; two hens eggs are given 
to the perl-Vis named. This ceremony over, fome 
are ftationcd at the ikirts of the wood, while others 
fcour to drive the game to them. On their killing 
either a hog or a deer, the preacher breaks one of 
the eggs on the tooth of the animal, and throws the 
contents on its head, at the latne time returning 
thanks to Autgha * the God of Hunting. This is ob- 
ferved on the death of all large game. On their re¬ 
turn home with their game, the heads, the tails, and 
Hefli on the infide ot the loins, being leparated, are 
confidered i acred and women are nor allowed to 
tafte of rhefe parts ; but the hunters feaft on them, 
and the reft (one hind quarter being firft given to 
the fortunate iportfman for his lhare) is equally 
divided among the party for their families. When the 
■hunters havefinilhed their repaft, the one who killed 
the game facrifices a fowl to Autgha , the blood of 
which is died on the fore-teeth of the game, with 
thankfgiving to the God ; and the preacher, having 
cut up the heart, that the blood of it may fall on his 
bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, praying again 
to Autgha. 


Should a woman privately eat of thole parts of 
which they are forbidden to tafte, the mountaineers 
believe that Autgha will be offended, and prevent 
their having any luccefs in hunting on any future 
excurfion j and, if they do not happen to kill fome 
game, the failure is attributed to the above caufe j 
and th $ Cherreen, or fufpending a Hone to a firing, 
is reforted to, to d if cover the offender, who, on fuch 
doubtful proof, is fined a fowl $ which, being ia- 
crificed to Autgha , the God is thus fuppofed to 
be appeafed, and will be propitious to them on the 
next hunting party. 
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If a huffier goes out alone, and wounds fome 
game, and returns for afiiftance to find and bring A 
home, thofe who go with him are entitled to one 

half. 


When it is found that wild boats or other game 
have been in a cultivated field, the owner leaves a 
road for the beafts to return, and erefts a stage to. 
watch their coming at night. Should he wound any, 
he repairs to his village to announce hvs luccels, and 
to beat up for volunteers to affift him in afcertain- 
ing which way the game went, that they may know 
Wlierd to find it in the morning. They are dir eft ed in 
this by the groaning of the animal, which cannot 
run far, the poifon which they ufe on their arrows 
being of a mo ft fubtile nature; yet its being of fo 
fatal and noxious a quality does not prevent their 
eating the game, after cutting out a large piece of 
tfie fleth found the arrow, which is thrown away. 1 
heard an inftance of a man’s eating that part, and dy¬ 
ing foon after. A fp’ortlman who goes out alone, 
keeps halt of whatever game he kills j the remainder 
(after the Muuiigy has taken feveral joints of thw 
chine ) is divided among the inhabitants of the 
village. 


A fkilful and fortunate fportfman, 'who gives 
lip all his rime to hunting, daily kills more or 
lefs. When ten or twelve fcore heads of game have 
fallen by his ikill, it is cuftomary for him to take' 
all the teeth and horns to a convenient place for 
prayer, and to facriftce a hog over them to Aut~ 
gha , the God of Hunting, who fometimes favours 
the huntfman, by drawing fome game within view 
of the feftival, that he may fally forth to kill it; and 
whatever hisfuccefs may be on thisoccafion, it is con- 
fidered as an addition to his offering,, and accordingly 
You IV. G 
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eaten on the fame airar. It is to be obferved, that 
every facrifice to their God is eaten. 

When a hunter wounds game which he cannot 
find, he returns home to colled his friends to go in 
fearch of it: in the interim, Ihould anyperfon or per- 
fons pick it up, carry it off and eat it,—on detection, 
they will be lined by the judges five rupees and as 
many hogs; though the complainants in general let 
fuch offenders off, on their delivering one rupee and 
one hog. 

Dogs that, will hunt are held in cftimation by the 
mountaineers; and anyperfon killing one, is fined ten 
or twelve rupees. 

| ' ,, r ,-, . i , },•, - t , 

The penalty for killing a cat is whimfical: a per- 
fon guilty of it muff colled all the children of the 
village, and diftribute fait among them, that he may 
avert divine vengeance. 

It is related that a man, fitting with another, ob- 
ferved his companion’s clothes on fire, -and that, for 
informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, to 
fhed the blood of it on his burned clothes for his 
friend’s officious kindnels, obferving alfo that the 
clothes were his; and that he had no bufinefs to lay any 
thing about them. This practice is now obfolete as 
far as regards the exaction of a fowl; but the circum- 
ftance is related to this day. 

Holpitality is confidered as a virtue ; and when a 
relation or man of rank comes to fee his friend, 
he is kindly received, and treated as fumptuoufly as 
the ability of the holt will admit of. Strangers tra¬ 
velling are well received; a houfe and bedding is 
allotted them, and the inhabitants contribute to 
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fumifh them with as much provisions as they can 
eat. 

When a peafant waits on his chief to feprefent 
any grievance, having made his Jalam t he is not of 
himfelf to enter on the fubjeft of it, unleis he is de- 
fired, as his chief may be then thinking of bufinefs of 
importance, when it would be improper and. difre- 
fpeftful to interrupt him ; but due attention is always 
paid to the complainant. 

A peafant does not fit in the prefence of his chief 
without being defired ro dofo; and refpedt requites 
that he Ihouid decline it two or three times before 
he obeys, taking care to fit at a good diftance. When 
bufinefs Jeads them to their chief, it is cuftomary to 
have him previoufly advifed of it. A man who has 
bufinefs, if he has any penetration, will obferveata 
diftance what humour his chief is in, before he ap¬ 
proaches him. If he Ihould feem pleafed, they think 
it right to embrace the moment, keeping at a re- 
fpeftful diftance and advancing but a ftep or two as 
defired j but if he is in an ill-humour, the com¬ 
plainant generally defers his fuit. It is confidered 
difrefpeftful in an inferior, even to enter a chiefs 
houfe without being invited. When a chief vifits 
another chief, the gueft is always defired to feat him- 
felt firft. 

In addition to the foregoing account, a few gene¬ 
ral remarks may neither be deemed fuperfluous nor 
unneceftary. The natives of thefe hills are moftly 
very low in ftature, but ftout and well proportioned. 
To find a man fix feet high, would, I believe, be a 
phenomenon: there are many lefs than four feet 
ten inches, and perhaps more under five feet three 
inches than above that ftandard. It may not how¬ 
ever be far from the truth to confider that as the 
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medium fize of their men. A fiat nofe Teems the 
moft charadteriftic feature; but it is not fo fiat as 
the Capes of Jfrka , nor are their bps fo thick, 
though they are in general thicker than the inhabit¬ 
ants of the neighbouring plains. I fllall not pre¬ 
tend to fay whether they ought to be conlidered the 
aborigines or not: as they have no letter, figure, or 
hieroglyphic j all accounts of their anceftors are 
oral. It will however be remembered that they 
conlider themfelves delcended from the eldeft of the * 
feven brothers who, according to their tradition, 
peopled this earth, and who was an outcaft for re¬ 
ceiving his portion of every thing eatable on an old 
difli; that the bills in the diftricts o f Bhaugulpore and 
Ra '-amaliaE were allotted for him and his defeeudanrs : 
the*e being rather unproductive, and their wealthy 
neighbours refilling to afipciate with them, they had 
no alternative but that of plundering. Thefe caufes 
are afiigned for their remaining in barbarous igno¬ 
rance. In numbers, the hill-language has only words 
for one and two, which are varioufly expreffed, as 
applied to different fubjects: they however ufe the 
Bindu words in counting from two to twenty; and, 
when reckoning any thing which exceeds that 
quantity, they begin again at one, numbering by 
{cores. Of their manufacture and commerce little 
can be laid. The final] and common Hindpjtany bed- 
fteads are made by the highlanders, and brought 
down for fale, with the wood-work of ploughs rudely 
fbaped. Wood for various purpofes, as well as for 
fire, with charcoal, and. planks lhaped with a hat¬ 
chet (probably that they may be more portable) 
are alio brought down for fale; to thefe, bamboos, 
cotton, honey, plantains, lweet potatoes, and occa- 
fionaliy I’m all quantities of grain, may be added, 
?nd will, i believe, include all the articles, which 
they barter for their few wants from the plains; fuch 
as fall, tobacco, rice for the purpdfe of their worflhip. 
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cloth. Iron heads for arrows, hatchets, crooks, and 
fuch iron implements as they may have occafion 
for. I may add, that they have no manufactures 
except the bed-fleads, there is nothing made in the 
hills: they are even indebted to their neighbours on 
the plains for earthen pots. Salt and tobacco are their 
principal wants j for, in defcribing fuch hill-villages 
as areneareft market-towns, or fuch as have hauts on 
the plains, it is common to fay, fuch a hill-village is 
fupplied with thefe articles by fuch a town on the. 
plains. Thus their trade is confined to a very narrow 
compafs. Cultivation is in as unimproved and rude 
a flare as it well can be, and feldom more extenfive 
than for the immediate confumprion of the cultivator 
and his family. The women as well as men work in 
their fields. The bringing of wood and water for all 
domeftic purpofes, cooking, cleaning, arranging all 
houfe-affairs, belong to the former ; and they are alfo 
employed in carrying wood, bamboos, and other things 
to market on the plains, to exchange for fait and to¬ 
bacco. Hence it appears that the greateft fhare of 
labour falls to the women ; and a man is rich in pro¬ 
portion to the number of his wives, who are fo many 
labourers. There are two forts of foil which the moun¬ 
taineers cultivate, the one a black earth, which is el- 
teemed the beft; the inferior, called red, is ftiff, and 
of the nature of clay. Where there is earth fufficient 
for the purpofe of cultivation on the fides and tops of 
hills, the trees, with which thefe hills are well covered, 
are cut, leaving pretty large flumps; and fuch as can¬ 
not be conveniently moved, or are wanted, are burned 
where they fall, in the places fo cleared. Holes are 
made from three to four inches deep, with a piece of 
hard wood pointed, in the middle of June, or fetting 
in of the rains: in each of thefe, two grains of takal- 
loo, two of kofarane, two or three of lahary, and from 
five to (even of nmto, are thrown in, when they are 
filled with earth- Thefe holes are not made nearer 
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than a cubit and a half; if lefs fpace were left, the 
grain would be too thick, and not fb productive,— 
JCoppai, gungarea, moo to, and koodama, are fcarrered 
in the fame field, with majfee, which is fometimes 
fcattered, and at others, put into feparate fmaij holes. 
In this field kuldee is allb planted, and flips of the 
maraUee ; bareally, or yams, are cultivated, and grow 
wild likewife ; takalho , or Indian corn, is the fame as 
what is vaiioufly named in the plains boot ah, janeara, 
jewar, muckai ; but is larger and better on the hills, 
and is reaped in November. Kofarane is like the callye 
grain of the plains in tafte, but is white, and rather 
larger : it is reaped at the latter end of November and 
beginning of December , lahary is a large pea, reaped 
in December ; mi to is a round feed, reaped in Decem¬ 
ber ; kappai is cotton, and does not flower before the 
third year, when it is gathered in March , Jpril , and 
May , and fells for as much as cotton produced in the 
plains; gungarea is a grain fmaller than the cheennee 
of the plains, and is reaped in September and October - 
moo to is fomewhat like the gungarea, and reaped at 
the fame time; koodama is alio very fmall grain, and 
reaped as the two former; mojjee is the fame as the 
bhattmofs of the plains, but a fmaller grain, and is 
reaped in September and October; kuldee is a large 
plantain, bears fome fruit the fecond year, but more 
plentifully the third and fourth, after which it de¬ 
clines ; marallet is the lame as the fakkerkund, or fweet 
potatoe of the plains, but much larger, is taken out 
of the ground in November , December , and January 
The foregoing includes all the cultivated productions 
of the hills : they are, as may be fuppoied, of a hardy 
nature, and are plentiful or fcanty in proportion to 
their having enough or too little rain, for they truft 
entirely to the monfoon for water, having neither re- 
fervoirs, nor any method of watering their fields; 
which in fad; might not be poffible from their fixa¬ 
tion. This laft ieaion their crops in general failed* 
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from want of rain: on thcfe occafions, the mountain-* 
eers cut more wood and bamboos, and make greater 
quantities of charcoal, for which they find a ready 
mart in the lowlands, and exchange it for grain.— 
From this refource, and tire thriftynefs of fome among 
rhemfelves, who are provident, they averted a famine 
during the great fcarcity in 1 769 and 1 770 : many of 
the inhabitants of the plains retired to the hills, where 
they got a fubfiftence; but having affociated and 
mixed with the highlanders, they of courfe loft their 
cafts, and therefore many remained with them. The 
takalbo is the raoft produftive of any of their grain, 
and is their chief fubfiftence. There are no efculent 
herbs nor garden-ftuff on the hills. Pungdoallee, the 
fame as footnee in the lowlands, grows wild, and is 
larger than the footnee. In times of fcarcit y,ftnghh 
(in Mooriy Jingoor) is found in the jungles; but 
it muft be boiled in feveraf waters, or well roafted, 
and is a dangerous unwholefome food ; of much the 
fame nature is hindallee, which is fliced thin and boiled 
in four waters, otherwise it is poifonous. The mango- 
tree, tamarind, huthul , bale, barrel, layer, mowwah, 
jamon , phulfah , dwarf cudjoor , that yields a kind of 
date, and heand, with others peculiar to the hills, 
grow wild. Their domeftic animals are hogs, goats, 
and fowls; they have alfo fome dogs and cats; the 
wild animals are in general the fame that are met 
wirh in the plains, except a fpecies of large deer, and 
another remarkably fmall ; the former are called mauk, 
and the latter illarroo. 

The internal government of the hills, or the con¬ 
nection between the Maungy and his Dungarear (ad¬ 
herents) is a fimple engagement for mutual protection. 
The Maungy -fwears to do them juftice in difpute? 
among themfelves, and not to lufter them to be 0^“ 
prefl’ed by others; and they, on their part, fwe^ 
fidelity to him as long as he fliall protect them aiP 
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go themjuftice,: a failure, on :either part difib]ves the 
contract ; in fine, the Maungy is no more.than g. ; primus 
inter pares. The Dun gar ear apply to. him for land 
to cultivate,- and he allots itj when the crops are 
npe, the Cutzval and P hojedar, on the parr ot the 
Maungy, prepare with the proprietor of each field to 
pfbmate what portion he can afford to give his 
Maungy t thus, an eafy and amicable contribution is 
levied by .the confent of the cultivator, who has no 
fixed proportion to yield to his. chief. If the crops 
be luxuriant, he willingly gives what he can fparej 
if fcanty, very little is demanded ; if obftinately re¬ 
fund (a cafe which feldom or never happens) the 
Maungy cannot forcibly take any part; but, as a 
puniihmcnr, he can prevent this refractory Dun- 
garear from cultivating in his territory again. The 
Cutzval and Phofedar receive a little grain for their 
trouble, or perhaps the Maungy remits .their contri¬ 
bution; for .thefe officers, as well; as. -die -Maungy 
himfelf, cultivate their fields: they have no falary ; 
their fiat ions perhaps give them fume degree of cortfe- 
quence; and on all trials they either receive feme 
compenfation, or are leafed'; the latter however, 
, .from their difputes in general being trivial, is mofi 
common. The appointment of Cutzvah^ Phojedars , 
and Jemmadars, belong to,the Maimgies-, and he can 
difmifs from office when any of them offend; the 
Jemmadar is merely an honorary officer. I cannot 
pow learn at what period the hill-villages were formed 
into Pup-pahs. It fcems however to have been an af- 
fociatiun for mutual protection ; for the Sirdar Maun¬ 
gy, or chief of a Puppah , receives no contribution 
from any village but his own, or one in which he 
refides : when' appealed to, or applied to for juflice, 
•Jhe is paid in proportion to the amount or magnitude 
cf the caufe. He could aflemble the feveral Maim- 
&*, with their adherents on any offenfive or defenfive 
o^er^uons, but could not compel thole to aft who 
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difapproved of the motives. In their wars, when 
highlanders were made prifoners, they were either let 
at liberty, or were ranfomed. In their defcents into 
the plains they were not however fo merciful: all 
who oppofed them were put to death; thofe who 
made ho detence, women and children, were ftripped 
of iuch valuables as they might have, but neither 
punilhed hor made prifoners. On fuch occalions the 
chaftity of women was held inviolable; for it was 
believed, if any of the affailants committed violence 
on the perfons of females, that he would infallibly 
lofe his reafon and die. The bow and arrow is the only 
arms peculiar to tliefe mountaineers ; fome few have 
fwords, and ftill fewer have match-locks ; but thefe 
probably were collected in their predator} incur/ions 
inro the plains, either in war or hunting. Jn gene¬ 
ral, they ufe the bow and arrow in the former, but 
always in the latter, though 1 do not think they are 
expert archers, when it is confidered they are all hun¬ 
ters from the time they can carry thefe arms; and 
are fo fond of that diverfion, that they go out at all 
leafons, and undergo great fatigue for the gratifica¬ 
tion which it affords them. A poifoned arrow is al¬ 
ways ufed in hunting, but never in war, though 
they generally had them, as it is laid, to be prepared 
for any game that might ftart. 

There are no ilaves on the hills; flavery dan nei¬ 
ther be laid ro have been tolerated nor forbidden. 
Parents never fell their children : and thofe who hire 
themfelves as fervams, flay no longer than they agree 
with or like their mailers. 

Enough may have been laid of their modes of 
worth ip: they are not the firft race of people who, 
we are taught, believed that the chief means of 
pleafmg the Gods, and of pacifying them when they 
wete angry, confifled in certain ceremonies, facri- 
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flees, and feafts, in the due obfervance of which they 
conceive their welfare depends; for, in praying, the 
fuppliant faj's little more than to recommend himfelf 
and family to the Supreme Being and Subordinate 
deities, and to promile oblations at the fhrine of 
the God he then worthips, provided he is fortunate, 
and enabled fo to do by his profperity. Their ex¬ 
piatory facrifices are however confined to the brute cre¬ 
ation ; there is no inftance of their offering up any 
of the human fpecies to appeafe the Gods, who are 
fuppofed to be abundantly pleafed by the votaries 
feafting as large congregations of men as they can 
afford to maintain; for, in proportion to the ex¬ 
pence in meat and fpirituous drink, the piety of the 
votary is meafured. The part which the Demauno , 
their oracle, “ dreamer of dreams,” bears in their 
ceremonies and forms of worfhip, has already been 
deferibed. Before a man vows to facrifice at any 
flirine, he confults the Cherrten and Satane: when 
thefe agree, he repairs to the Demauno, without in¬ 
forming him of the refult of thofe two proceffex, 
but explains to him the caufe of waiting on him: 
the Demauno is allowed one, two, and even three 
nights to confer with the Deity in a viilon, to pre- 
feribe what the fuppliant ought to do; and, as it is 
believed he has familiar intercourfe with God in his 
dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when they 
differ from what was difeoverd by the Cherreen and 
Sat am, thefe are held over again to reconcile them. 
The Women neither offer facririces, nor approach the 
fhrines of their Gods; even hulbands are forbidden 
to partake of feftivals during the feparacion of their 
wives. Thefe prohibitory laws regarding women 
are of an old date, and their origin perhaps not well 
known. 

Colonel Brown* in his account of thefe hills, for¬ 
warded to government in 1779, obferves that it was 
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about fifteen years fince the hill-people had any 
government among themfelves of a general nature; 
during which period they had become dangerous and 
troublefome to the low country; that their ravages 
had been the more violent, as they were ftimulated 
by hatred aga'.nft the Zemindars, for having cut off 
feveral of their chiefs by treachery. The Colonel 
might have added, that, during that interregnum or 
diffolution of government, it was a common pr aft ice 
for the Zemindars on the Hurts of the hills to invite 
the chiefs in their vicinity, with their adherents, to 
defeend and plunder the neighbouring Zemindaries - 
for which, and for die paffage through their lands, 
the mountaineers divided rhe booty with them. Thus, 
at one time, from repeated afts of treachery in the 
Zemindars, the mountaineers were provoked to take 
ample vengeance on them, and their unhappy Ryots ; 
and at other times, from their engaging the chiefs to 
make predatory incurfions, to which they were 
ftrongly incited, no lefs from a defire of plundering 
their more opulent neighbours, than ffom the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining fait and tobacco from the hauts, 
all friendly intercourfe was at a ftand ; the low coun¬ 
try bordering on the hills was almoft depopulated, 
and travellers could not pafs with fafety between 
Bbaugulpore and Furruckabad, nor could boars, with¬ 
out danger of being plundered, put to for the night 
on the Ibuth fide of the Ganges between the before- 
named places. It was at this period of double Treach¬ 
ery on the part of the Zemindars, and predatory hos¬ 
tilities on the part of the mountaineers (from which, 
it may not be a ftrained inference, that the machina¬ 
tions of the former were in a great meafure the 
caufe of that neceflity which compelled the latter to 
fuch frequent and fatal defeems, when rhefe public 
and private incendiaries were making large ftrides in 
mining thefe once fertile diftrifts) that Captain 
Brooke was ftationed with a corps of light infan- 
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try, to avert their utter deflrutlion. On this duty 
it is well known that he acquitted himfelf with great 
credit, from his uncommon exertions and fuccefs 
in purfuing the unfortunate mountaineers unto their 
hills, where numbers moll have unavoidably fallen ; 
for it became unqueftionably necefiary to imprefs 
them with a dreadful awe of our prowefs: and in 
this barraffing and unpleafant warfare, I have been 
well informed by officers who were with Captain 
Brooke, that his gallant conduct could not be too 
much commended. He made them feiffible of the 
inefficacy of oppofing him in the field, and invited 
the chiefs to wait upon him and negociate; when he 
gave a feaft to thofe who came, and made them pre¬ 
fer, ts of turbans; but before any permanent eftablifh- 
ment took place, he was fucceeded in the command 
of the light infantry by Captain Browne, who made 
further progrefs in conciliating the minds of the 
difcorafitted mountaineers. He placed them on 
the road from Furruckabad, near Colgong; to protect 
the D-marks, on which duty they dill continue. From 
this and other meafures of his. Captain Brooke 
and he, it will be allowed, laid the foundation for the 
moft permanent and happy fettlement concluded 
with the hill-chiefs by the late Mr. Juguftus 
Cleveland, that could poffibly be attained. He was 
fenfible, from the rapine and decay of thefe diftricts, 
that the peaceable deportment of the mountaineers 
ought to be purchafed; and, while , he was recon¬ 
ciling them to become fubjccts to the Bntijk go¬ 
vernment, he bellowed liberal prefents in money and 
clothes to the chiefs, and to all the men and wo¬ 
men who came down to him. Of Ins generofity 
they fpeak with gratitude: and for the blcffings 
and benefit which they derive from the wife and ju- 
dicbus conditions which he granted, and which were 
confirmed by government, I hope they will ever 
have reafon to be thankful. As long as that govern 
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ment lafts, the comforts and happinefs which they 
derive from them, muft ever infure their obedience. 
To engage their confidence,. Mr. Cleveland, in the 
early part of his imercourte with the mountaineers, 
entertained all who offered their fervices as archers, 
and appointed many of the relations of the chiefs 
as officers: they were not (nor are they as rangers, 
though they very leldom now afk their discharges) 
bound to fevve for any limited time ; the corps, of 
eourfe, conffantly ftu&uated, and was frequently, l 
underffand, above a thoufand ftrong. He clothed 
them; and in lels than two years after they were 
formed, from the confidence he had in their attach¬ 
ment and fidelity, obtained fire-arms for them; in the 
ufe of which, I may venture to obferve, that they* 
are expert, and have add refs; and I can alfo with¬ 
out hefitation aflefr, that they are capable of as 
high a degree of difeipline as any native corps m the 
fervice; and I trull 1 fhall have the happinefs to 
prove this in due time. Exchifive of having thus 
employed fo fnany of the mountaineers, Mr. Cleve¬ 
land fixed the falafy or ten rupees per month for 
each chief of a Tuppah , three rupees ditto for each of 
his Naibs, and two for the Maungy of each village, 
from which there Hull be a man enrolled in the hill- 
rangers; but fromfuch as fupply not a man, the infe¬ 
rior Maiwgv receives no monthly allowance. In confe¬ 
deration of thefe eftablifitments, I underfland, the 
chiefs are not only refponfiblefor the peaceable deport¬ 
ment of their own adherents, but bound to deliver 
over all delinquents and difturbers of the public peace 
within their own limits to the collector, to be cried by 
an alfembly of'the chiefs, either at Bhaugulpore 'or 
Rlijamahall , as already related. It has ever been cuf* 
tqmary on thefe occasions to feaft the chiefs fo alfem*. 
bled. When any report is to be made to the collector, 
it. is the duty of a Naib to wait on him with it, fliould 
the chief be indifpofed, or otherwife prevented. 
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From tbe/e happy and admirable arrangements, 
digelled by Mr. Cleveland, whole name ought to 
be dear both to the natives of the hills and lowlands, 
the eaie, comfort, and happinefs of the former is enfu- 
red (for which they are grateful, and fpeafc of him with 
reverential for row) and peace and fafety fecured to 
the latter; and if they have any goodnefs, they ought 
not to be lefs thankful. Thefe folid and effential 
benefits are attended comparatively with but a trivial 
expence, and muft ultimately be an advantage to 
government. 1 have been led to fay more on this 
iubject than I intended; yet it may not be thought 
foreign to it to add, that the Awnlah and Zemindars 
erected a monument to the memory of Mr. Cleve¬ 
land, nearly in the form of a pagoda, and that another 
was alfo erected at the expence of government, by the 
order of the Honourable the Governor General and 
Council; on which is the following infcription: 

To the memory of Augustus Ct,fc.VEL/iNr>* Efq* 

Late eoUe&or of the <Mri£ts of Bhavgulpore and RajamaltaU, 

Who, without bloodfhed or the terrors of authority. 

Employing only the means of conciliation* confidence, and benevolence* 
Attempted and accompliftied 

The entire fubje&ion of the law lefs and favage inhabitants of the juu- 
gleterrv of RajamakaR* 

W ho had long in felled the neighbouring lands by their predatory incurfions ? 

Infpircd them with a tafte for the am of civilized life* 

A:id attached them to the Britift) Government by a ctmqueft over their minds s 
The moft permanent, as the moft rational, mode of dominion* 

The Governor General and Council of Bengal, 

In honour of his character, and for an example to others, 

Have ordered this Monument to be crefted* 

He departed ibis life on the 13 th day of January, 17B4, aged 29* 

Before I conclude, I muft do the mountaineers 
thejuftice to mention, that they have as great a re¬ 
gard for truth as any people on earth, and will 
fooner die than deliberately tell a falfehood. In this 
1 muft confine myfelf to thofe who have not affoci- 
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ated or mixed in convention with their neighbours, 
iht-FJimh and Mnjfelman of the plains; where it is well 
known, Ue and interejt are fvnonimous terms: and 
what change in this relped a mote familiar ?ntcrcomle 
will occafion, I (hall not ptetend to p remits. 

They are in general of a cheerful difpofition, and 
humane': both men and women are remarkably Dalh- 
fiil. When afked to Gng (their notes are wild and 
drawling, having a flow cadence, from forte to 
piano) or dance, they ever arifwer, that they can do 
neither without drinking freely, for they are alhamed 
until they are intoxicated. JLike all people in io rude 
and uncultivated a lfate, they are paffionately fond of 
fpirituous liquors, and, I am inclined to believe, pre¬ 
fer that which from its ftrength will inebriate them the 
ioonelf. Hence it appears that they are not alhamed 
of being drunk, and in fad their religion promotes it, 
for a feltival would not be much eiteemed that was 
unattended with a hearty car pule. 

I conceive, inftances of remarkable longevity are 
very rare: 1 have heard of one man who was faid to 
be more than five l'core; but, as I have never met 
with any of them that appeared lb old, or that could 
tell his age, for they keep no account of it, I am in¬ 
clined to doubt the fad. In a late excurfion with 
Mr. Grant into the hills, we faw an old woman, 
who was laid to be of a great age: fhe was a relation 
to a chief, whofe houfe we were at; and having 
taken a cheerful glafs, with his wives and daughter, 
of liquors which Mr. Giant had carried up to give 
them, Hie let him the example of finging and danc¬ 
ing to us; in which Ihe was followed by the chief 
and two of his youngeft wives, who were at the 
time far from lober. When we had dined, the meat 
that remained was given to them; of which, the fa¬ 
mily being affembled, they thankfully partook, and 
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made indubitably a more luxurious meal than they 
ever had before. We rook a route in which no Eu¬ 
ropean had been; and Mr. Grant , to reconcile them 
to io novel a fight, as well as to conciliate their 
attachment, carried up a variety of prefents of 
clothes, beads, and looking-glades, which he diftri- 
buted with money to every family in all the villages 
we paffed, and thus left them the moll acceptable 
memorials of their vifitors. 

' “T. - ) 

Bkaugulpore, June 27, 1791- 
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ON THE 


SPIKENARD OE THE ANTIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


'VJ'EARLY at the time when the refult of my firft 
■ inquiries concerning ipikenard was publithed 
in the fecond volume of our Afmtic Refearches , there 
appeared in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions ,an account 
of the Androfogon Jivarancuja, the fpecimen of 
which Dr. Rhine had received from Luenow , and 
which he fuppoles to be the true Indick nard of Diof- 
corides and Galen. Having more than once read 
his arguments with pleafure, but not with convi&ion, 
I tee! it incumbent on me to ftate my reafons for dif- 
ienting from the learned phyfician with all the free¬ 
dom of afearcher for truth, but without any diminu¬ 
tion of that refped to which his knowledge and can¬ 
dor juftly entitle him. 

In the firft place, there is a paflage in Dr. 
Bland s paper, which I could not but read with fur- 
prife ; not becaufe it is erroneous or difputable (for 
nothing can be more .certain) but becaufe it is deci¬ 
sive aoainft the very propofttion which the writer 
’ Vol. IV. H 
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endeavours to fupport. “ Diqfcorides mentions the 
“ Syriack nard/' fays the Doctor, t£ as a fpecies dif¬ 
ferent fioni the Indian, which “was certainly brought 
“ from fame of the remote parts of India ; for both he 
“ an ^ Galen, by way of fixing more precifely the 
“ country whence it came, cal! it alfo Gangites 
We may add, that Ptolemy, who, though not a 
profefled naruralift, had opportunities in Egypt of 
converting with Indian merchants on every thing 
remarkable in this country, diflinguilhes Rangantati 
as producing the true fpikenard ; and it is from the 
borders of that very diilridt, if we believe modem 
Indians , that the people of Butan bring it yearly into 
Bengal * Now, it is hot contended' that the 
new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new fpecies} 
may he the Indick nard of Diqfcorides f, be- 
caufe it was found by Mr. Rhine in a remote part 
pf India (for that folitary fad; would have proved 
nothing) ; but it is learnedly and elaborately urged, 
that it mvjl he the true Indian fpikenard, be caufe it 
differs only in the length of the (talks from the nard 
pf Grams ; which, according to him, is the only 
fpecies of nardns exported from India, and which re- 
fembles a dried fpecimen feen by Rumphius, and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
Macrlm , or ihe ancient Gadrojia y the very country 
where, according to Arrian, the true nard grew in 
abundance: : for “ the Vhemciamf he fays, “ collected 
£< a plentiful fibre of it; and fo much of itjvas tram- 
“ pled under , foot by the army, that a ftrong per- 
4t fume was diftufed on all fides of them.” Now 

Vtohmee diftingue le canton (1 c R ban da marcotta , en re qvi’il 
1013rnit !a plante* qviE nous appeifons Spicnard ce qui pent con- 
yetiir a Rangamxti ; ct dcs differentes elpeces, I 'Indict eft bien la 
plus eftimee. D'A™, Amiq. Geogr. Ind 8i. 

t Dr. Roxburgh, with great reafon, fuppofes it to be the Miri- 
cotcd Andropogon of Koenig, who mentions the roots as odoriferous 
when fprinklcd with water* Ketz* iii» F^jhic ^.3 and v» 
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there is a lingular coincidence of circumftances; for 
our Artdropogon was difcovered by the fcent of its 
roots, when they were crufhed by the horfes and ele- 
phants in a hunting party of the Pazir Afufuddaulah ; 
fo that, on the whole, it mufi be the fame with the 
■phut mentioned by Arrian : but it may be argued, 1 
think, more concluhvely, that a plant, growing with 
great luxuriance in Gadrofa , or Macran , which the 
Do£lor admits to be a maritime province of Per fa , 
could not poflibly be the tame with a plant confined 
to remote parts of India ; lo that, if Garcias , Humph - 
ins , and Arrian be fuppofed to have meant the fame 
fpecies of nard, it was evidently different from that of 
Dio/corides and Galen. The refpeftabJe writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no other mo¬ 
tive than a love of truth, feems aware of a little geo¬ 
graphical difficulty from the weftern pofition of Ma¬ 
cran $ for he firft makes it extend to the river Indus , 
and then infers, from the long march weftward and 
the diftrefsof Alexander 's army, lubfequent to the dif- 
covery of the fpikenard, that it mult have grown in 
the more eaftern paFt of the defert, and confequently 
on the very borders of India ; but, even if we allow 
Gadrofa , or Gadrofs , to have been the fame track of 
land with Macran ^ though the limits of all the pro- 
vinpes in Perfia have been conliderably changed) yet 
the frontier of India could never with any propriety 
be carried fo far to the weft; for not only the Orit a 
and Arabihe, bur, according to Mela , the whole pro¬ 
vince of Ariana were between Gadrofs and the In¬ 
dus ■, and, though Macran (for fo the word fliould be 
written) may have been annexed to India by fuch 
whimlical geographers as the 7 urks } who give the 
name of White Indians to the Pet fans of Arache fa , 
and of Yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen , yet the 
river Indus, with the countries of Sind and Multan on 
both fides of it, has ever been confidered by the Pcr- 
fans and Arabs as the weftern limits of Hind or India $ 

H z 
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and Arrian himfelf exprefsly names the Indus as its 
known boundary. Let Gadrofs, however, be Macrdn, 
and Jet Macrdn be an Indian province, yet it neVer 
could have been it remote part of India in refpe<5t of 
Europe or Egypt, and, confequently, was not meant 
by Galen or Diq/co rides, when they deferibed the true 
fpikenard. It muft be admitted, that, if the Siree of 
Paimphius, which differs little from the hardus of Gar¬ 
cias, which correfponds for the moft part with the new 
Andropogon , was ever brought from the province of 
Macrdn, they were all three probably the fame plant 
with the nard of Arrian ; but, unfortunately, Runiphi- 
us thought of no country lefs than of Perfia, and of 
no province left than of Macrdn-, for he writes very 
diftin&Jy, both in his Latin and his Dutch columns, 
that the plant in queftion grows in Mackian, which 
he well knew to be one of the Moluccas *1 I am far 
from intending to give pain, by dete&ing this trifling 
miftake; and, as I may have made many of greater 
confequence, 1 fhall be truly obliged to any man who 
will fet me right with good mannes, the facred laws 
of which ought never to be violated in a literary de¬ 
bate, except when Tome petulant aggrelfor has forfeited 
all claim to refpeft. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be underftood to 
affert that the Indian fpikenard grew in Perfia ; for 
his words area fragrant root of nard -p, where the. 
omiflion of the definite articles implies rather a nard, 
than the nard, or the moft celebrated fpecies of it; 
amd it feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
- foreign word generically for odoriferous plants of dif- 


'* Hi f!ores f<cpe, immo vulgofere, obfervanmr in vetnfris Siree 
ftipitibus, qui in Temata, Moth a , et Mackian crefcunt. Vol. 5. 
Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. iSal 

•J- tv’xrj/.M* ** 
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ferent natural orders: but Arrian in truth was a 
mere compiler; and his credit, even as a civil hifto- 
rian, feems liable to fo much doubt, that it cannot be 
fafe to rely on him for any fa£t in the biftory of na- 
ture. “ We cannot,” fays the judicious and accurate 
Strah, “ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“ cotemporary writers concerning Alexander, whofe 
“ fame was aflonilhingly high, and whole hiftoiians, 
<£ preferring wonders to truth, wrote with fecurenegli- 
“ gence; well knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of 
** Afia were the fcetie of his actions, their afiertions 
“ could hardly be dilproved.” Now Arrian s princi¬ 
pal authority was Arifhobulus of Cajfandra , whofe writ¬ 
ings were little prized by the ancients, and who not 
only affected, “ that Gadrofis produced very tall 
«« myrrh- trees, with the gum of which the Phoenicians 
“ loaded many beafts” (notwithftanding the daughter 
of them, from the diftrefs of the whole army^) but, 
with the fancy of a poet delcribing the neft of a phoe¬ 
nix, placed myrrh, incenfe , and cajfta, with cinnamon , 
and fpthnard itfelf, even in the wilds of Arabia ,— 
" The fruitfulnefs of Arabia,” fays ‘Arrian, “ tempted 
“ the king of Macedon to form a defign of invading 
“ it} for "he had been affured that myrrh and frank- 
“ incenfe were collected from the trees of that coun- 
c< try; that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ Ibrubs; and that its meadows produced lpontane- 
ei ouily abundance of JplkenardP Herodotus , in* 

deed, had heard of cinnamon in Arabia, where the 
laitrus , to the bark of which we now give that 
name, was, I verily believe, never feen : even the 
myrrh-tree does nor feem to have been a native of 
Arabia ; and the public are now informed that it was 
tranfplanted from Abyffinian fo lefts, and has not 
jRourifhed on the oppofite fliore; but, whatever be 
the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we may be cer¬ 
tain that any learned Arab would laugh at us, if we 
were to tell him that the Sumbuliil Hind grew wild 
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in abundance on the plains of Tahdmah. It feems a 
bold allegation of Garcias, that he has exhibited 
** the only fpccies of nardns known in India, either 
** foi" confumprion by the natives, or for exportation 
li to Perfuz and Arabia,” If he meant rhat any 
plant was either ufed in this country or exported 
from it by the name of mini, he had been ftrangely 
deceived ; and if he meant, that it was the only frag¬ 
rant grals uled here as a medicine, or as a perfume, 
his error was yet more grol's. But, whatever his 
meaning might have been, if the nurd of Garcias and 
of At rian was one and the lame plant, it is wonder¬ 
ful that it ever Jhould have been exported to Prrfta 
and Arabia, where it grew, we are told, in fo great 
■abundance. The nartl of Arabia was, probably, the 
Androp'jgon Schm mint has, which is a native of that 
country: but, even if we fuppofe that the fpike- 
nard of India was a reed or a grajs, we fhall never be 
able to diftinguifli it among the many Indian fpecies 
of Cyfirus , Andropogvn, Schmmts, Car ex, and other 
genera of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
wilder nefs of jiveets ; and fome of which have not 
only fragrant roots, but even /pikes to the ancient and 
modern fenfes of that emphatical word ; one of them, 
which 1 never have leen in bloflbm, but tuppoie from 
its 'appearance to be a Schemas, is even called G 6 - 
nardu, and its dry root has a moll: agreeable odour; 
another, which Rheede names Balnea, or Raniacciam, 
or White Irheli, and which Bur man thought a variety 
of the Schecnanthus , is a confiderable article, it feems, 
of Indian commerce, and therefore, cultivated with 
diligence, but lefs efteemed than the black fort, or 
Carabala, which has a more fragrant root, and affords 
an extremely odoriferous oil*. All thofe plants would. 


* 12 Hort. Malab. tab. 12 and <3 H. M. p. 14.^. See alfo the 
Flora ludica, and a note from Herman on the valuable oil oi 
ktree. 
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perhaps, have been called nards by the antients ; and 
all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the appella¬ 
tion of the truefpikenard, than the Febrifuge. Andro- 
fiogon, which the Hindus of Behar do not ufe as a 
perfume. After all, it is affuming a fad without 
proof, to aftert that Indian fpikenard was evidently 
gramineous; and, furely, that fact is not proved by 
the word ar'ifta, which is conceived to be of a Gre¬ 
cian origin, though never applied in the fame fenle 
by the Greeks themfelves, who perfe&ly well knew 
what was beji for mankind in the vegetable fyftem, 
and for wlnu gift they adored the goddefs of Eleufis. 
The. Roman poets (and poets only cited by Dr. 
Wane, though natural ids alio are mentioned) were 
fond of the word a rift a, becaufe it was very conve¬ 
nient at the clofe of an hexameter, where we gene¬ 
rally, if not conftanrly, find it; as Homer declares in 
Lucian, that he began his Iliad with Mi™, becaufe it 
was the fir If commodious word that prefented itfelf, 
and is introduced laughing at a profound critic, who 
difcovered in that iingle word an epitome of the 
whole poem on the wrath of Achilles. Such poets 
as Ovid and LaBantius , defcribed plants which they 
never had feen, as they defcribed the neft of the 
phoenix^ which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their defcriptions ought not ferioufly to be ad¬ 
duced as authorities on a queftion merely botanical ; 
bur, if all the naturalists of Greece and * Italy had con¬ 
curred in alluring us that the nard of India bore an 
ear cr fpike, without naming rite foufce of their own 
information, they would have deferved no credit 
whatever; becaufe not one of them pretends to 
have Teen the fiefh plant; and they have not even 
agreed among themfelves, whether its virtues reli¬ 
ded in the root, or in the Jmjky haves and flalks that 
were united with it. Pietro della Palle, the molt 
learned and accomplished of eafletn travellers, does 
not feem to have known the Indian fpikenard, though 
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he mentions it more than once by the obfolete namS 
of Spigonardo; but he introduces a Sumbul from 
Khatd , or a part of China , which he had feen dry, 
and endeavours to account for the Arabic name in 
the following manner:—“ Since the Khatdian Sum- 
“ hd? fays he, « is notate, but a root, ir was 
“ probably fo named, becaufe the word Sumbul may 
“ fignify, in a large acceptation, not only the fpike, 
“ but the whole plant, whatever kerb or grafs may be 
Ci fown; as the Arabic dictionary*, entitled Kahilis , 
K appears to indicate.” The paflage to which he 
alludes is thus :—“ Sumbulf fays the author of the 
Kamus , “ is an odoriferous plant , the flrongeft of 
which is the Sdri, and the weakefl: the Hindis, 
tc but the Sumbul of Rian has the name of nardin 
I fuggefted in my former paper, and fhall repeat in 
this, that the Indian fpikenard, as it is gathered for 
ule, is in fact the whole plant but there js a better 
reafon why the name Sumbul has been applied to it. 
By the way, Della Valle failed, as he tells, along the 
coaft of Mac-rim , which he too fuppofes to have been 
a part of Gedrofia i but he never had heard that it 
produced Indian fpikenard, thohgh the P erf am were 
fully acquainted vvith that province ; for he would 
not have omitted fo curious a fact in his correfpon- 
dence with a learned phyfician of Naples, for whofe 
lake he was particularly inquifitive concerning the 
drugs of Afa . It is much to be wifhed, that he had 
been induced to make a fhort excursion into the 
plains' of -Macran, where he might have found, that 
the wonderful tree which Arrian places in them, with 
flowers like violets , and with thorns of fuch force and 


* Giacche i\ Somfol del Citato e rad ice e non e Spiga^ potremnna 
dire, che cofi s'i chiarni, perche forie la pa rol a Somboi pofia piu 
largamente fignificare non lolo la ipiga, ma iuttu la pianta di ogni 
erbaobiada, cbe fi femioi^ come par, che il Camus % vocabolario 
drairco, ne dia Indizio, - iff di Baghdad. 
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magnitude, ccs to hep i imhhbeajls h captivity , arid to 
transfix men on horjeback who rode by them btcautimjly, 
was no more, probably, than a Mimofo, the blofloms 
of which refembied violets in nothing but in having 
an agreeable feent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Dicfcaricles 
was tranlkted with affiftance (which the wealth of a 
great prince will always purchafe) from learned Greeks, 
and who know the Indian fpikenard better than any 
European, by the name of Sitmhddl Hind. It is no 
wonder that they reprdent it as weaker in feent and 
in-power than the Surnbul of the Lower Afia , which, 
nnJefs my fmell be uncommonly defective, is a llrong 
Valerian ; especially as they could only have uled the 
dry nard of Judin, which lofes much of its odour be¬ 
tween Iumpur and Calcutta . One queftion only re¬ 
mains (if it be a queftion) whether the SumlndulHind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ? for in that cafe, we 
know the plant to be of the natural order, which Lin- 
mens calls aggregate. Since the publication of my 
paper on this fubjefl:, 1 put a faiT and plain queftion 
Severally to three or four MujJ'elman phylicians; 
“ What is the Indian name of the plant which the 
“ Arabs call Simbuhdl Hind?” They all anfwered, 
but fome with more readinefs than others, Jalkmansi. 
After a pretty long interval, I (hewed them the /pikes 
(as they are called) of Mtamansr, and a/ked, what 
was the Arabic name ot that 'ndian drug ? They all 
anfwered readil\, Sumlndul Hind. The fame evi¬ 
dence may be obtained in this country by any other 
European who fecks it; and if among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian philology, a 
tingle man fhoulci, after one confederation, give dif¬ 
ferent anfwers, 1 will cheerfully fubmit to'the Emium 
judgment of non liquet \ my own inquiries having 
convinced me, that the Indian fpikenard of Diofcorides 
is the Sumbulu l Hind ; and that the Siwbuhtl Iliad 
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is the Jatamans: of Ariiarftnh. lam perfuaded, that 
the true Hard is a fpecies of Valerian, produced in the 
moji remote and hilly parts of India; fuch as Nepal, 
Morang, and Bulan, near which Ptolemy fixes its na¬ 
tive foil. The commercial agents of the Devaraja 
call it alfo Pampi; and, by their account, the dried 
fpecimens which look like the tails of ermines, rife 
from, the ground, refembltng ears of green wheat, both 
in form and colour: a fact which perfectly accounts 
for the names Stachys, Splca, Sumbul, aiid Khvfkah , 
which Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Perftans have 
given to the drug, though it is not properly a fpike , 
and not merely a root, but the whole plant, which the 
natives gather for fale, before the radical leaves, of 
which the fibres only remain afreir a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the ftem* It is 
ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume, and in me¬ 
dicinal unguents, but with other fragrant fubflances* 
the fcent and power of which it is thought to increafe: 
as a medicine, they add, it is principally efteemed for 
complaints in the bowels. Though conliderable quan¬ 
tities of Jataimhm are brought in the caravans from 
Butan, yet the living plants, by a law of the country, 
Cannot be exported without a licenfe from the fove- 
rei^n; and the late Mr. Purling, on receiving this 
intelligence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfaction, to 
the DevarJja, requefting him to fend eight or ten 
of the plants to Ranggur: ten were accordingly 
fent in pots from Tajijudau, with as many of the 
natives to take care of them, under a chief, who 
brought a written anlwer from the Pdijii of Butan ; 
but that prince made a great merit of having com¬ 
plied with fuch a requeit; and my friend had the 
trouble of entertaining the mefi'enger and his train for 
feveral weeks in his own houfe, which they feem 
to have left with reluctance. An account of this 
uanfa&ion was contained in one of the lafl letters 
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that Mr. Purling lived to write ; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta , and as 
inquiries of greater importance engaged all my time, 
there was an end of my endeavours to procure the 
frefh Jatamkmi , though not of my conviction, that 
it is the true nurd'of the (inherits. 
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DHANE'SA, OR INDIAN BUCERQS. 


BY LIEUT. CHARLES WHITE. 


COMMUNICATED BY LIEUT. FRASER, 


^JPHERE are two diftindt fpecies of this bird; one 
called Bagma Dunnafe , and the other Putteal 
Dunnafe. 

I fhall fir ft treat of the Besgma , which is divided 
into two kinds; the fpecific marks of which I fhall 
hereafter mention. 

The Bcegma Dunnafe is a very remarkable bird, 
and, I believe, has not hitherto been defcribed. As 
far as lies in my power, I fhall endeavour to refcue k 
from a fituation io unworthy the diftin&ion it has a 
ffrong claim to among the curious produ&ions of 
nature. 

It may be neceflary to premife, that the names of 
black-homed and white-homed are given by myfelf, the 
natives not making any diftindfion between them. I 
have beftowed upon them thefe names from the dif¬ 
ference of the bafes pf their horns. 

Black-horned , Btcgftia Dunnafe, with a large double 
beak, or a large beak furmounted by a horn fhaped 
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like the tipper mandible, which gives it the appear¬ 
ance of a double beak. The horn is hollow ; at 
the bafe brown, with a broad edging of black , 
quite hard; a black mark runs from about one inch 
from the bafe to the point of the horn, very irregu¬ 
lar in its breadth, in the centre reaches to the junc¬ 
tion of the horn with the upper mandible; upper 
and lower mandible ferrated, and feparate from each 
other about three inches in the middle of the beak 
longitudinally; upper mandible marked with black at 
its junction with the head, which part is quite hard ; 
immediately below this the lower mandible has a 
large black mark, which appears on both fides, and 
joins at the bottom; joining to this, and covering the 
bale of the loiver mandible, is about an inch of white 
fliri veiled Ik in; between thefe, at the edge of the 
mandible, is a fmali brown fpot covered Sightly 
with feathers; the reft of the beak and horn cream- 
colour, patched with yellow, except the point, which 
is much whiter; the noftril placed at a fmali diftance 
from the head, in the junction of the horn with the 
beak : head, neck, back, and coverts of the tail, 
black ; breaft, belly,, thighs, and coverts of the 
vent, white; fcapulars, greater and lefler coverts of 
the wings, black, varying to a greenifh tinge; under 
coverts of the wings, white; primaries, white at 
tbeir bafe, then black, with three inches of white at 
their ends; fecondaries, nearly the fame; tertials 
black ; a few white feathers on the outward edge of 
the wing, juft below the fhoulder; tail cuneiform, 
two middle feathers black, longer than the reft, 
which are white, four on each fide crefted, clofe; 
the feathers extending a little way down the neck ; 
eye, fpeculum black, hides reddifh brown; the 
cheek immediately round the eye, and extending - 
from the beak to the ear, devoid of feathers, con¬ 
fiding of a (hrivelled fkin, which is nearly black; 
ear-feathers about an inch long, extending partly 
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acrofs the head ; tongue ftiort, formed like a dart, 
with the ears of the barb raifed above the fhaft; near * 
the epiglottis it fwells to the fize of a lmall nutmeg, 
which part is perforated ; when the mouth is open, 
a black and brown knob appears below the upper 
mandible, riling from its bale to an inch be¬ 
yond its apparent juo&ion with the head ; legs and 
feet black, tinged with brown and dirty white; 
claws large and ftrong, three in front, and one be¬ 
hind *, length, upon an average, from the forehead to 
the tip of the tail, two feet eight inches; extent, three 
feet two inches. 

White-horned Baegma Diuviafe, agreeing with the 
former in defcriptien, except in the following par¬ 
ticulars : the horn in tbele is generally fmailer, and 
blunter at the point, and at the bafe it is foft, conlift- 
ing of a membraneous fubftanee; the ground white, 
marked with crimfon; the fkin, which covers the 
bafe of the lower mandible, is very differently fhaped, 
and is much ilained with crimfon ; only a fmall fpot 
of black upon the upper mandible, where it joins the 
head, which junction is foft; eye black, the fkin round 
the eye, extending to the ear, white, marked with 
crimfon : the ear-feathers form a curve, beginning 
in the centre of the black mark of the lower mandi¬ 
ble, running along it, and riling above the ear, where 
it joins the creft. In fome I have obferved the 
- white tail-feathers marked in the web with black at 
their bale. Thefe birds in fize are rather fmailer than 
the firft. 

Put teal Dumafe , with a double beak, or horn, 
upon the upper mandile, over which it curves about 
halfway, bale hid m feathers; horn black, except at 
the lower edge, near the point, which is brown ; the 
upper mandible black in the middle, lhaded off to 
white at the point; lower mandible the fame, white 
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at the bottom, both ferrated ; a final! black proje&ion 
from the bottom of the lower mandible crefted, cine¬ 
reous, tinged with brown ; the- feathers, from the eye 
to an inch over the beak, iron : grey, daflied with 
brown ; ear-featbers dark iron-grey, forming a curve 
from the lower part of the eye, extending nearly' a- 
erofs the head, under the creft; back grey ; neck the 
fame, much lighter ; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts 
of the vent, white ; coverts of the tail, grey iih brown ; 
fcapulars, greater and leiTer coverts of the wings, lead- 
colour; primaries at the bafe of the web, black, then 
dark grey,‘edged with white; each primary white at 
the end, near an inch ; fecondaries nearly the fame; 
tertial greyifh brown; under cov'erts of the wings 
white; tail cuneiform, very long, two middle feathers 
reddifii brown, longer that the reft, which are ferru¬ 
ginous, tipt with near an inch of white, above which 
S a mark much larger, black; eye, fpeculum black, 
hides reddifh brown ; from the beak to the ear-fea¬ 
thers, and round the eye, bare; this part is black ; 
legs and feet black, marked with dirty white at the 
io’fnts; claws large and ftrong; length two feet five 
inches, from the tip of the beak to the tip of the tail; 
extent two feet four inches. 

The laft of thefe birds is to be met with in almofi: 
every part of the country, more particularly where 
there are jungles. I have feen a variety of them at 
Pmrragcng in Sir ear Sar un, where, inftead of the horn, 
;hey had a large knob at the bale of the beak, very 
much refembling that of a wild goofe._ The one I 
have. attempted to give a defeription of, was brought 
,0 me at Muindpore, in which province, and the ex¬ 
tending hilly country, they abound. I have feen 
them in the vicinity of Shm-gotty. 

The Bogina Dienmfe chiefly inhabits the weflern 
rasge of bills, extending from Nedgur through -Ms* 
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hm'bunge, MidnaporCy Banigur, Rotas t town ds Bid- 
%igur. In Rarngur , I have been informed by an in¬ 
telligent perfon, tlxey are to be feen in abundance. He 
toldme that he had feen crowds of them on thzpeepuR 
trees, the berry of which they teed upon at times. 
Their note, or voice, in concert, has a flrong refemb- 
lance to the mournful cries of monkies, for which this 
perfon, deceived by the found, at fir ft took them.— 
The place where 1 met with them was at Midnapore t 
in the jungles adjacent to which they are to be found, 
from the month of November to the month of March 
only; at which time they retire to the hills to breed. 
I fliould have been highly plealed could my curiofity 
have been gratified in the enquiries I made refpedting 
the oeconomy of this extraordinary bird ; but the 
people I had to deal with were poor ignorant folk, 
from whom I could gain but little information: I 
therefore can do little more than afcertain one curious 
faft, and difplay fome qualities of the bird, which 
may hereafter be of benefit, if thoroughly inveftigated 
by fome perfon of medical Ik ill. 

Thefe birds have a mod remarkable appearance 
when in the a£t of flying, from the great fize of their 
beaks and length of tail. I have feen feveral of them 
in this ftate; and a ipore uncouth objedtl never be¬ 
held. The beak, which forms the moil prominent 
feature in this ftrange bird, may be confidered as 
one of the mod uncommonly curious among the fea¬ 
thered tribe. The Toucan , the Spoonbill, the Pelican, 
the Dodo> and others, certainly claim the attention of 
the naturaliftj but in my humble opinion the Bregma 
has merits far fuperior, on the ground of rarity. The 
largeft beak I ever law was produced from a bird (hot 
at a place called Kulhr , about nine miles from Midna - 
pore. The following is the meafurement: 
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Length of the be^k in % firaight line from its juno lucfict, 

tiou with the head - - gi 

length of the horn from the bafe to the point - 3?| 

Depth of the whole beak* including the horn, near *\i 

The horn to its junction with the upper mandible 2% 

Each mandible in the centre of the beak . r 

Pittance from the pd'mt of the horn £0 the point of the beak 3 

it may be proper to obierve here, that the beak 
forms a much greater curve than the horn, the point 
of which is parallel to its junction with the beak ; 
whereas the point of the beak comes down an inch and 
a quarter beldw the lower mandible. The following 
1$ the meafurement of the bird ro which this beak be¬ 
longed* 


Length from the forehead to the tip of the tail 

Oircumfc fence in the thick eft part 

Neck, from the chin to the llicmlder 

Body, from the lhoulder to the rump 

Tail, from the rump to the point 

Height and breadth of the head 

Circumference of the neck in the middle 

Length of the wing when clofed 

Ditto when open - 

Extent when expanded from tip to tip t 

Length of the legs - 

Ditto of the toes - 

Ditto of the daws (large# ) 

Circumference of the legs 


Feet. Inch. 
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I have ro regret that I did not weigh this bird: 
indeed at the time I had no idea that I fhould attempt 
the description of it; I can only therefore venture to 
guefs that it might weigh about lix or feven pounds. 
I took a drawing of the bird, which has enabled me 
to give the above account. 

I endeavoured to acquire fome information from 
the bird-catchers refpefting the ufc of the horn, upon 
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tlie idea that Nature jarms nothing in vain-, but all that 
1 could learn was unfatisfadtory, and amounted to 
little more than this: one of the beaks was brought 
to me with the horn very mueh worn at the point, 
which they told me proceeded from the bird s ftrik- 
ing it again ft the trees; but for what particular pur- 
pofe they fo applied it, they could give no clear ac¬ 
count. 

But what may be probably deertied the moft ex¬ 
traordinary circumftance relating to this curious bird, 
is its feeding upon the nux vomica. This is a point 
which I hake been able clearly ro afcertain. . One of 
thefe bin s, purchafed by Capt. John Campbell, was 
opened, by his orders, before leveral refpectable gen¬ 
tlemen at Midrtaporg i and in its craw were found 
ieveral feeds of the mix vomica . With reipedt to my 
own obfervation, 1 have had only one opportunity of 
feeing the contents of the craw, which was that of the 
bird [hot at Kullar. Nothing was found in libut the 
remains of an egg, and Lome weeds : But to carry on 
the enquiry, that I might be able fafely to afTert what 
appeared to me a circumftance of great curiofity, I 
a iked the bird-catchers what ihefe birds fed upon.-— 
'they very particulaiiy mentioned a fruit called coochla. 
Agreeably to my directions, they brought it to me.— 
It was about the lize of a lime, of an orange colour, 
with a very hard fkin, fhining and a!moft fmooth '■ it 
contained a pulpous lubftance, diftindt and feparate 
from the [hell. Converling lince with a man who had. 
been in Major Crawford' s corps at Jidda, who had 
feen great numbers of thele birds in the furrounding' 
hilly country, I enquired of h:m what they fed upon. 
He faid, fotnetimes upon the berry of the peepul-trtc \ 
but that the food they aftedted nioft, and with which 
they were moft delighted, was the coochla ; which he 
faid was to be had in every bazar. He brought me 
fome of it. It proved to be the true nux vomica-^ 
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which, from an account given ro me by a native, is 
produced from the fruit above mentioned. The pul- 
fous fubftance drying, leaves one, two, and fometimes 
three of the flat feeds, which are known as the mix vo¬ 
mica: and this agrees with the account given cf jt by 
Cafper Newman, in his Chemical Works $ who lays, 
<£ .Nux vomica, fo called, is not a nut, but the feed of 
“ a fruit, like an orange, growing in the BaJI Indies 
The tree which produces the coochla , abounds in the 
range of weftern hills before mentioned: it varies in 
its Jize: fometimes attains to a confiderable height j 
has a leaf nearly fhaped like a heart. It appears from 
what I have laid, that thefe- birds feed not only upon 
the feed, when it has arrived at a ftate of maturity, 
but that they alfo eat it in the ftate it was brought to 
me by the bird-catchers ; and, that when th ft- cob chi a 
is not to be had, they refort to. other food. Thefe 
birds, at particular feafbns, grow very fat$ and this 
feafon appears to be when the fruit of the mix vomica 
prevails,—about the month of December. The one 
before mentioned, {hot at KnUar , was killed in that 
month, and was very fat. The natives make ufe of 
the fat, and alfo of the flefli and bones, as a medicine. 
They apply both fpecies to this purpofe. The cafes 
they ufe it in are, in the contractions, which fometimes 
proceed froip catching cold. after the profufe ufe of 
mercury : it is applied to alleviate and remove violent 
pains, that often fucceed venereal complaints, called 
by the natives Cut lea ke A%ar\ it is alfo uted by the 
natives in very cold weather, when the pores of the 
fkin are affedted j for, being in irs nature extremely 
hot, in this cafe it caufes a free perfpiration. '\ he 
B.-egma is preferred to the Pul teal, as being deemed 
more efficacious. The mode they apply it in is this : 
they reduce the fat to an ointment, at^the fame time 
mixing with it every kind of fpice, pepper, cloves, 
cardamoms, &c, the flefli is alfo mixed in the fame 
manner. The pintment is rubbed into the part af- 
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fe&ed every night when they go to fleep, and a cer¬ 
tain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning rif- 
ing: the gall is alfo ufed by the native women in. 
cafes of fterility:—they take it either infufed in wa¬ 
ter, or mix it with their Pawns ; and of the efficacy of 
this they have the firmed reliance, under Providence. 
I enquired of the perfon who gave me this account, 
whether he had ever known any one who had been 
benefitted by this medicine : he told me that he was 
acquainted with a man who had ufed it in contrac¬ 
tions of his limbs, and that this perfon • declared he 
had derived great advantage from the application.— 
At any rate, it is certainly an opinion generally adopted 
by the natives, that it is of great life in the c^ics I have 
mentioned. With every one with whom I have con¬ 
verted, the medicinal properties of this extraordinary 
bird are held in the higheft eft i mat ion ; they fpeak of 
it with a degree of admiration bordering on enthufi- 
afm. Thus I have endeavoured, from the flight 
ability I pofleffed, to bring forward to public notice 
one of the moft curious birds I have ever feen or 
heard of. Some allowance, I truft, will be made, 
from the confideration that this is my firft eliay : per¬ 
haps I fhould never have made the attempt but from 
having taken a drawing of the bird, and having heard 
of its feeding upon the mat vomica .- thefe circum- 
ftances induced me to give the above account.—. 
IFoJft in his defcription of Ceylon, has the following 
words: « a very rare fpecies too of cock is found here, 
u called Double-billed : this has a white double bill, 
“ which is almoft as large .as the bird icleif.” It 
is by no means improbable that this may be the 
lame bird which I have given an account of: the 
beak of the Bagma Dimnafi, particularly when in the 
ad of flying, appears to be as large as the bird itfelf; 
the depth in meafurement is nearly the fame. It is 
impoffible to form any reafonable conjecture refpect- 
wg the ufe of the horn : that feme it muft have, may 


fiaturally be fuppofed j but what, mu ft be left tp 
the future inveftigation of fomeone whole fituation 
wiH afford him full opportunity of making the in¬ 
quiry; it is certainly ah object worthy of attention j 
more particularly fo, as tending to elucidate the wif- 
dom of the Supreme Being, who undoubtedly creates 
nothing in vain. 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Though the genus of the Dhanefa be already 
known to our naturalifts by rhe appellations of Bnce~ 
ros, Calm, and Hornhll; and rhougb even thtf feve- 
ral fpecies be diftinguifhed, I believe, with exadnefs, 
yet we are obliged to Lieut. White for a complete 
defeription of fo extraordinary a bird, and for our 
knowledge of the Jingulor fa£is which he firft made 
public. The hollow protuberance at the bafe of the 
upper mandible, has been fuppofed, with reafon, by 
Count Gika, to ferve as a receptacle for nourishment ; 
and the natives, 1 find, confider it as a natural citlern 
to fupply the bird with water in the dry feafon, and 
pn its long excurfions; whence the name of Dhanefa, 
or Lord df Wealth, may poffibly have been given to 
it. The Count had been informed that it was no 
other than the Garuda of Indian Mythologies; but 
the Pandits unanimoufly allure me, that, by the word 
Garuda , they mean in common difeourfe the Gridhra, 
or King of Vultures ; and they have a curious le¬ 
gend of a young Garuda , or Eagle, who burned his 
wings by foaring too near the fun, on which he had 
fixed his eyes. The bird of Vijhnu is in faft wholly 
mythological; and I have feen it painted in the form 
of a boy with an Eagle'$ plumage. As to the Cuchild 
(for fo is the word written and correflly pronounced) 
it is, no doubt, the Strychnos nux vomica , or Cola- 
brim , for they are now thought fpecifically the fame. 
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The leaves and fruit of both the varieties were brought 
to me by a Brahmen as thofe of the CuchiUl; and he 
repeated a Smfcrit verie, in which it was called Vana - 
raja, or King of the Forefi: but, according to an ap¬ 
proved comment on the Amaracojh , it lias four other 
names, amongft which Gulaca is the fmootheft; fo 
that the fir ft true fpecies of this genus may be named 
Strychnos Culaca , and the fecond Strychnos Cataca j 
by which denomination it is mentioned in the Law's 
of Menu , where allufion is made to the Indian prac¬ 
tice of clearing water, by bruifing one of the feeds, and 
calling it into the jar, where, fays Koenig , all impuri¬ 
ties are in a few moments precipitated , and the water 
becomes perfectly limpid. 
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ON THE 

ISLANDS NANCOWRY AND COMARTY. 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


^HE ifland of Nancowry, or Saury, as it kfcme- 
times called, is nearly cenrricaliy fituated "among 
the A isobar ifles. Its length may be about eight 
miles, and its breadth nearly equal. The ifland of 
Comarty, which is near it, is more extenfive, bdt does 
not perhaps contain more folid land, being exca¬ 
vated by a very large bay from the fea. The (pace 
between thefe two illands forms a capacious and ex¬ 
cellent harbour, the eaftern entrance of which is Ihel- 
tered by another ifland, called Trikui , lying at the 
diftance of about a league. The inlet from the weft 
is narrow, bur fufficienrly deep to admit the largcft 
Ihips when the wind is fair. 

The Dams have long maintained a fmall fettle- 
ment at this place, which Hands on the northern- 
moft point of Nancowry, within the harbour. A fer- 
jeant and three or four foldiers, a few r black Haves, 
and two rufty old pieces of ordnance, compole the 
whole of their eftablifhment. They have here two 
houfes, one of which, built entirely of wood, is their 
habitation; the other, formerly inhabited by their 
miffionaries, ierves now for a ftorehoule. 

Thefe iflands are in general woody, but contain 
hkewife fome portions of clear land. From the fum- 
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hues of their hills the profpe&s are often beautiful 
and romantic. The foil is rich, and probably capa¬ 
ble of producing all the various fruits and vegetables 
common to hot climates. ' The natural produ&ions 
of this kind which moftly abound, are cocoa-nuts, 
ppfas, plantains, limes, tamarinds, beetle-nuts, and 
the miUri*, a fpecies of bread-fruit;, yams, and other 
roots, are cultivated and thrive; but rice is here un¬ 
known. The mngojlain-x ree, whofe fruit is fo juftly 
extolled, grows wild ; and pine-apples of a delicious 
flavour are found in the woods. 


The Nicobar ides are but thinly inhabited, and 
feme of them are not inhabited at all. Of thofe we 
vifited, Nancowry and Comarfy appeared to be the 
beft peopled. There were thirteen villages, we were 
t®Id, upon both iflands; each village might contain, 
upon an average, fifty or fixty people.; io that the 
whole population of thefe two will fcarcely amount to 
eight hundred. 


The natives of Nancowry y and of the Nicobar 
iflands in general, live on the fea-(bores, and never 
erect their habitations inland-f. Their homes are ot 
a circular form, and are covered with elliptical domes, 
thatched with grafs, and the leaves of cocoa-nuts. 
They are raifed upon piles to the height of fix or eight 
feet above the ground; the floor and fides are laid 
with planks, and the afeent is by a ladder. In thofe 


* Mr. Fontana has given an accurate and learned description 
c f this fruit. Vide Afiatic Refiarcbes, 3 d vol. P* 

A The great Ricobar ifland is perhaps an exception, where, it is 
f il a t-ce*ot men exifts, who are totally different in their colour 
f a manners They are confidered as the aborigines of the emm- 
They live in the interior parts, among the mo«s, and 
commit tretpient depredations on the peaceable inhabitants ot the 

malts. 
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bays or inlets which are (heltered from the furf, they 
ereft them fometimes fo near the margin of the water 
as to admit the tide to flow under, and wafh away 
the ordure from below. 

In front of their villages, and a little advanced m 
the water, they plant beacons of a great height, which 
they adorn with tufts made of grafs, or the bark of 
fome tree. Thefe objects are difcernible at a great 
diftance, and are intended probably for landmarks; 
their houfes, which are overthadowed by thick groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, feldom being vifibie from afar. 

The Nicobareans, though indolent, are in general 
robuft and well limbed. Their features are fomewhat 
like the Malays, and their colour is nearly iimilar. 
The women are much inferior in ftature to the men, 
but more active in all domeftic afiairs. • Contrary to 
the cuftom of other natives, they {have the hair of 
their heads, or keep it dofe cropi, which gives them 
an uncouth appearance, in the eyes of ftrangers 
at katt. The drefs of both fexes, their mode of 
life, and fome of their cuftoms, have been fo ably 
deferibed by Mr. Fontana, that little needs to be 
faid of them here. I have only to date, in addition, 
an extraordinary ceremony which they annually per¬ 
form, in honour of the dead. 

On the anniverfary of this feftival, if it can be fo 
called, their houfes are decorated with garlands of 
flowers, fruits, and branches of trees. The people of 
each village aflemble, dreft in their beft attire, at the 
principal houfe in the place, where they fpend the day 
in a convivial manner} the men, fitting apart from 
the women, 1 moke tobacco and intoxicate themfelves; 
while the latter are nurfing their children and employ¬ 
ed in preparation for the mournful bufinefs of the 
flight. At a certain hour of the afternoon, announced 
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by ftriking the Goimg *, the women let up the raoft 
dilmal howls and lamentations, which they continue 
without intermiffioa until about funfet, when the 
whole party get up, and walk in procefiion to the 
burying-ground. Arrived at the place, they form a 
circle around one of the graves, when a {Jake, planted 
exactly over the head of the corpfc, is pulled up. The 
woman who is neareft of kin to the deceafed, fteps 
cut from the crowd, digs up the fkiill,-f' and draws it 
up with her hands. At fight of the bones her ftrength 
feems to fail her ; fbe fhrieks, (be fobs ; and tears of 
anguifh abundantly fall on the mouldering objeft of 
her pious care. She clears it from the earth, lerapes 
off the fettering tteih, and laves it plentifully with the 
milk of frefli cocoa-nuts, flip plied by the byflanders ; 
after which fhe rubs it over with an mfufion of faftron, 
and wraps it carefully in a piece of new doth, ft is 
then depofited again in the earth, and covered up ; 
the ttake is replanted, and hung with the various trap¬ 
pings and implements belonging to the deceafed. 
They proceed then to the other graves; and the whole 
night is fpent in repetitions of thefe diimal and dif- 
guflful rites. 

* 

On tbe morning following, the ceremony, is con¬ 
cluded by an offering of many fatlwine ; when the fa- 
crince made to the dead affords'an ample feaft to the 
living : they befmear themfelves with the blood of the 
fiaughtered hogs; and fome ? more voracious than 


* ^ninllmmentof brafs, fomewhat like the Gsfiy of Bengal* 
Its found is more hollow* 

f We were prefent at the ceremony on tbe 1 ft of February^ 
1790* w hen the fir^ fktill we few was that of a woman, who had 
been btided but a few months before. It was then dejg up for 
fbe fir It time by her daughter. This office, we are told, is always 
performed by the women, whichever fex the tkull belongs to, A 
nrau m a fabtafiic garb officiates as prkft. 
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others, eat the flefii raw. They have various ways 
however of dreffing their meat, but always eat it vvith- 
out fait. A kind of pafte made of the melori, lerves 
them for bread ; and they finilh their repaft with co¬ 
pious notations of tauty. 

The ■ Nicolmreans are hofpitable and honeft, and 
are remarkable for a ft riot obfervance of truth, and 
for punctuality in adhering to their engagements. 
Such erirnts-as theft, robbery, and murder, are un¬ 
known in thefe iflands; but they do not want' fpirit 
to revenge their injuries, and will fight refolutely and 
flay their enemies, if attacked or unjuftly dealt with.* 
Their only vice, if this failing can be fo called, is ine¬ 
briation ; but in their cups they are generally jovial 
and good humoured. It fometimes however happens 
at their feafts, that the men of different villages fall out; 
and the quarrel immediately becomes general. In 
thefe cafes they terminate their differences in a pitched 
battle, where the only weapons ufed are long fticks, 
of a hard and knotty wood. With thefe they drub 
one another moft heartily, until no longer able to en¬ 
dure the conflict, they mutually put a flop to the com¬ 
bat, and all get drunk again. 


* We were informed, that a party of Malays had once'Ianded at 
Uanco’wry, to commit depredations, and were cut off to a man bv 
the enraged inhabitants. A iimiiar inltance of their vengeance is 
laid to have happened at the iiland Carnicobar, when they put to 
death tome tailors who were plundering their honfes, and probably 
attempting to violate their women. 
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ON THE 

LORIS, OR SLOW-PACED LEMUR. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


'T'HE Angular animal, which moR of you fa'vv alive. 

and of which I now lay before you a perfectly 
accurate figure, has been very correctly defcribed by 
Linnatis ; except that Jickled would have been a 
jufter epithet than ciwhd for the bent claws on its hin¬ 
der indices j and that the fixe of a Jquirrel fee ms an 
improper, becaufe a variable mealure : its configu¬ 
ration and colours are particularized alfo with great 
accuracy bv M. Da'ubenton ; but rhc ihort account 
of the Loris, by M. De Buffon, appears uniatisfac- 
tory, and his engraved representation of it has little 
refemblance to nature ; fo little that, when 1 was en¬ 
deavouring to find in his work a defcription ot the 
quadrmnane which had juft been lent me from Dacca, 
.4 paffed over the chapter on the Loris , and afcertaitied 
it merely by feeing in a note the Limuean character of 
the flow-paced Lemur . The illultrious French natu- 
ralift, whom, even when we criticifea few parrs of his 
noble work, we cannot but name with admiration, 
obferves of the Loris, that ,from the proportion of its 
body and limbs, one would not fuppofe it flow in walking 
or leaping ; and intimates an opinion, that Seba gave 
this animal the epithet of flow-moving, from fome fan¬ 
cied likenefs to the Sloth of America : but, though its 
body be remarkably long in proportion to the breadth 
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of it, and the hinder legs, or more properly arms, 
much longer than thofe before, yet the Loris, in fadt, 
walks, or climbs, very flowlv, and is, probably, un¬ 
able to leap. Neither irs genus nor fpecies, we find, 
are new: yet, as its temper and inftincts are unde- 
fcnbed, and as the Natural fjifiory by M. De JBuf- 
fon , or The Syjleni of Nature by Limusus, cannot 
always be readily procured, 1 have fet down a few 
remarks on the form, the manners, the name, and the 
country of my little favourite, who engaged my af¬ 
fection while he lived, and whole memory I with to 
perpetuate. 

I. This male animal had four hands, each five¬ 
fingered ; palms naked ; nails round, except thofe 
of the indices behind, which were long, curv¬ 
ed, pointed; hair very thick, eipecially on the 
haunches, extremely iotr, mofily dark grey, varied 
above with brown and a tinge of ruflTet; darker on 
the back, paler about the face and under the throat, 
reddith towards the rump; no tail, a dorfal {tripe, 
iiroad, chefnut coloured, narrower towards the neck; 
a head almoft fpherical; a countenance expreffive 
and intereiling ; eyes round, large, approximated, 
weak in the day-time, glowing and animated at night; 
a white vertical (tripe between them; eye-lafhes black, 
fhort; ears dark, rounded, concave; great acutenefs 
at night, both in feeing and hearing; a face hairy, 
fkttifb ; a note pointed, not much elongated; the up¬ 
per lip cleft; canine-teeth, comparatively long, very 
iharp. 

More than this I could not obferve on the living 
animal; and he died at a feafon when I could nei¬ 
ther attend a diffedtion of his body, nor with pro¬ 
priety requeftany of my medical friends to perform 
fuch an operation during the heats of /higuji ; but I 
opened his jaw and counted only two incifors above. 
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and as many below, which might have been a defedfc 
in the individual; and it is mentioned limply as a 
faft, without any intention to cenfure the generic ar¬ 
rangement of Limueus. 

II. In his manners he was for the moft part gentle, 
except in the cold feafon, when his temper feemed 
wholly changed; and his Creator, who made him fo 
fenfible of cold, to which he muft often have been 
expofed even in his native forefts, gave h'un, proba¬ 
bly for that reafon his thick for, which we rarely 
fee on animals in thefe tropical climates. To me, 
who not only conftandy fed him, but bathed him twice 
a week in water accommodated to the leafons, and 
whom he clearly diftrnguiflied from others, he was at 
all times gratefulbut, when I disturbed him in win¬ 
ter, he was ufually indignant, and feemed to reproach 
me with the uneafinefs which he felt, though no pof- 
fible precautions had been omitted to keep him in 
a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was 
pleafed with being flroked on the head and throat, 
and frequently fuftered me to touch his extremely fharp 
teeth ; but at all times his temper was quick, and 
when he was urifeafonably diflurbed, he ex prefled a lit¬ 
tle refcntment by an obfccre murmur, like that of a 
fquirrel, or a greater degree of difpleafure by a peev- 
ifh cry, efpecially in winter, when he was often as fierce 
on being much importuned, as any beaftof the woods. 
From half an hour after fun rife to half an hour before 
Confer, he flept without intermiflion, rolled up like a 
hedge-bog;: and as foon as he awoke, he be^an to 
prepare himfelf for the labours of his approaching day, 
licking and drefling himfelf like a cat: an opera¬ 
tion "which the flexibility of his neck and limbs ena¬ 
bled him to perform very completely ; he was then 
ready for a flight breakfaft, after which he commonly 
took a fliort nap ; but when the lun was quite fet, he 
recovered all his vivacity. His ordinary food was the 
V ol. IV. K, 
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fweeC fruit of his country: plantains always, and 
mangos during the fealbn; but he refufed peaches, 
and was not fond of mulberries, or even of guaiavas; 
milk he lapped eagerly, but was contented with plain 
water. In general he was not voracious, but never 
appeared fatiated with grafshoppers; and palled the 
whole night, while the hot feafon lalted, in prowling, 
for them. When a grafshopper, or any infeft, alighted 
within his reach, his eves, which he fixed on his prey, 
glowed with uncommon fire; and, having drawn him- 
felf back to l'pring onjt with greater force, he feized 
the victim with both his fore-paws, but held it in one 
of them while he devoured ft. For other purpofes, 
and fometimes even for that of holding his food, he 
tiled all his paws indifferently as hands, and fre¬ 
quently grafped with one of them the higher part of 
his ample cage, while his three others were leverally 
engaged at the bottom of it; but the pofture of 
which he feemed fondeft., was to cling with all four of 
them to the upper wires, lus body being inverted j and 
in the evening he ufually Hood ereft for many minutes 
playing on the wires with his fingers, and rapidly 
moving his body from fide to fide, as if he had found 
the utility of exerciie in his unnatural ftate of con¬ 
finement. A little before day-break, when my early 
hours gave me frequent opportunities of obfervinghim, 
he feemed to folicit my attention; and if I prdented 
my finger to him, he licked or nibbled it with great 
gentlenefs, but eagerly took fruit when I offered it j 
though be feldom eat much at his morning repaft. 
When the day brought back his night, his eyes loll their 
luftre and ftrength, and he compofed himfelf for a 
flumber of ten or eleven hours. 

III. The names Loris and Lemur will, no doubt, 
be continued by the refpe&ivc difciples of Buffon 
and Limhcus \ nor can I fuggeft any other, fince 
the Bandits know little or nothing of the animal. The 
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lower Hindus of this province generally call it Lajjd- 
banar , or the Bafhful Ape; and the Mufelmans> re¬ 
taining the ienle of the epithet, give it the abfurd 
appellation of a Cat; but it is neither a cat nor bafh- 
ful; for though a Paudit , who faw my Lemur by 
day-light/ remarked that he was Lajjalu , or modeji (a 
word which the Hindus apply to all Jenfitive plants') 
yet he only feemed bafhful, while in faft he was dim- 
lighted and drowfy; for at night, as you perceive 
by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much bold- 
ncfs as any of the Lemures , poetical or Linnaan. 

IV. As to his country, the firft of the fpecies that 
I law in India was in the diftrift of Tipra, properly 
Tripura , whither it had been brought, like mine, 
from the Garrow mountains; and Dr. Anderfon 
informs me, that it is found in the woods on the coaft 
of Coromandel . Another had been lent to a member 
of our Society from one of the eaftem idles ; and tho* 
the Loris may be alio a native of Sildn, yet I cannot 
agree-jvith M. De Buffon, that it is the minute, foci* 
able, and docile animal mentioned by Thevenot, which 
it refembles neither in fize nor in dilpolition. 

My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging; 
and when he was found, lifelefs, in the fame pofture 
in which he would naturally have flept, I confoled 
myfelf with believing that he had died without pain, 
and lived with as much pleafure as he could have en¬ 
joyed in a Hate of captivity. 


K a 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE IN THE 

UPPER PARTS OF HINDOSTA'N, 

AND 

ON A JOURNEY THENCE TO OUJE1N. 


BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQ^ 


B EFORE delivering the following obfervarious, 
it will be proper to give lome account of the 
inftruments with which they are made. The alti¬ 
tudes for determining latitudes and time, were taken 
with a fextant of ten inches radius, made by Trough- 
ton : the limb is divided into degrees and thirds of 
a degree, and the divilions on the vernier go to half 
minutes; fo that, by the help of the magnifying lens, 
a difference of ten feconds is fufficiently perceptible. 
The two fpecula, being fcrewed down in their places, 
do not (as far as I can difcover) admit of the princi¬ 
pal or vertical adjuftment: but the error was almoll 
daily afcertained by the double menfuration of the 
fun’s diameter, and conftantly allowed for. It isfub- 
tra&ive; and my determination of its quantity varied 
from 2.' 30” to 3’ 3o'’. Thefe differences may have in 
part arifen from a real variation in the quantity of this 
corre&ion; but I afcribe them chiefly to fome inac¬ 
curacy in my menfuration of the fun’s diameter. 
To form fome judgment of the influence this caufe 
might have, I have examined twenty-three of thofe 
meafurements, made between the 7th of March and 
the 7 th of June (being all of which l have any record) 

K. 3 
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by taking the medium of the fun’s diameters, as mea¬ 
sured on tl/e limb, to the right and left of zero, and 
comparing it with the diameter for that day, as laid 
down in the Ephemeris. It will appear, from a lift 
of thofe obfervations, that my meafurements com¬ 
monly exceeded thofe given in the Ephmneris j but 
the greateft excefs was 25", 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN’S DIAMETER. 


1792. 

Aiijvifiment of Sextant. 
Subtract. 

Difference of the Sim*s 
diameter, meafured 
from that in the 
Ephemeris, 

March 7 

2 ! 

34 " 

+ 

8 r 

9 

3 

— 

+ 

H 

II 

2 

30 

+ 

14 

*3 

2 

5 2 

+ 

24 

l 5 


*3 

+ 

1 

3 7 

3 


+ 

3 

18 

3 

7 

+ 

10 

*9 

3 

*5 

+ 

3 

20 

3 

7 

+ 

2 5 

21 

3 

15 

+ 

4 

22 

3 

*5 

+ 

20 

2 3 

3 

22 

+ 

12 

24 

i 3 

S 

+ 

*3 * 

2 5 

3 

*5 

+ 

7 

28 

3 

. 3 5 

+ 

9 

3 l 

3 

J S 

+ 

10 

April 1 

3 

3 5 

+ 

11 

3 

3 


+ 

12 

10 

3 

30 

— 

3 

11 

3 

*5 

+ 

15 

J 7 

3 

■—• 

+ 

5 

May 29 

2 

37 

— 

7 

June. 7 

2 

5 2 

+ 

2 


K 4 
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Thefe men fu rations may have a farther ufe, be (ides 
alcerrainmg the adjuftment of the quadrant. If the 
eye could determine, with perfect accuracy, the 
contact of the limbs, the mean between the two mea~ 
luremenrs of t h e f Un * s diameter would be exaddy 
equal to his apparent diameter, as determined by 
calculation, and given in the Ephemeris ,; but, from 
the imperfection of our organs, it happens that the 
limbs will fometimes appear to be in contact, when 
3 u ^P ace rema ins between them; at others, when 

they overlap one another: in the former cafe, the 
diameter will appear greater ; in the latter, lefs than 
the truth. But it is probable that, at nearly the 
fame period of time, the ftate of the eye, or of the 
fenlbritjni, by which we judge of this contad, is, in 
the fame perfpn, nearly the fame. Of this I have 
made fome trials, and found, that, when the fun’s 
diameter, by my menfuration, differed from that in 
the Ephemeris, on repeating the menfurarions, at 
fliort intervals, the difference remained nearly the 
fame. Therefore, if we obferve the lun’s altitude a 
little time before or after meafuring his diameter, 
the contact of the limbs will, probably, appear to 
take place in the fame real fituation of thole limbs 
as when we meafured the fun’s diameter. But here, 
the effect of too open or too clofc obforvation will 
be reverfod ; the former making the altitude appear 
lefs ; the latter, greater than the truth. Thefe mea- 
furements then may be applied as corrections of the 
obferved altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the fun 
has appeared too great, add the quantity of its excefs 
to the angle obferved, between the fun and his image 
in Mercury ; if it appeared too fmali, fubtract the 
defeft, to give the true angle. Thus, March the 
13th, the erior of the fextant W2S 2' 52" to be fub- 
traded ; but the meafurement of the fun’s diameter 
exceeds the truth by 24", Therefore, this quantity 
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is to be added to the obferved angle, the obfervatiotj 
being, probably, fo much too open. 

The angle between the fun and his image in quick- 
lilver, that day at noon, was 123 0 33' 45^ 

Error Sextant —« 2' 32" 

Do. Obfervation-p o 24 

--. DifF. — 2 2S 



%) 123 

3 * 

*7 



61 

45 

38 

5 

Diff. refr. and parallax 

— 


26 

5 

> 

61 

45 

12 


Sun’s Semidiameter + 

“ 

16 

7 



62 

1 

l 9 


Sun’s Declin. South + 

— 2 

3 6 

2 3 


Co-Latitude- — 

64 

37 

42 


Latitude of Burwa Sagur 

— 2 5 

22 

18 



which is 13" lefs than in the following lift, where 
this error was not allowed for. 


The fecondary, or horizontal adjuftment, made by 
a fmall fcrew at the fore-part of the little lpeeulum, 
was, from time to time, carefully attended to. 

The altitudes were taken by means of the image 
in quickfilver, which, if the fun was the obje<5t, was 
defended from the wind by a covering of thin gauze, 
as recommended by Mr. Burrow in the firft volume 
of the Jjtfiatic Refearches. When the altitude of a 
ftar was to be taken, this method did not anfwer, as 
it rendered the image too obfcure. A thick cloth 
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was therefore properly difpofed to, windward of the 
mercury. 

The fhiall relefcope belonging to the fextant was 
tifed in all the obfervations. 

As the inftrument is only graduated to 125 de¬ 
grees, I could not take*altitude$ exceeding 62 de¬ 
grees. While the fun’s meridian altitude could be 
obferved, 1 have preferred it for the latitude; but, 
as this was foon about to be impracticable, l began, 
on the 29th of February , to compare the latitudes by 
meridian altitude, with thole obtained from two al¬ 
titudes and the elapfed time, by the rule in the re- 
quifite tables, in order to judge how far the latter 
might be depended on. The refuk of the compari- 
fon, which appears in the obfervations from that 
time to the 15th of March y determined me to truft 
to thofe double altitudes, while they could be taken- 
within the prefcribed limits 5 at the fame time, com¬ 
paring rhem occafionally -with obfervations by a 
fixed ftar.—From the firft of April > I was obliged 
to truft entirely to the ftars j and, to make the ob¬ 
fervations by them as accurate as poffible, I have, 
when tircu reliances would allow, taken the meridian 
altitude of one to the north, and another to the 
fouth, of the zenith. The telefcope is an achro¬ 
matic, made by Dolland> of twenty - eight inches 
focal diftance. It 'inverts the objed, and magnifies 
eighty times. 

The watch is made by Brooibmky with horizon 
balance-wheel, and continues to go while winding 
up. To determine, as accurately as pofifible, the 
time of an observation, I took equal altitudes of the 
fun, on the days preceding and following it, and, 
having thus found the quantity gained or loft in 
twenty-four hours, applied to die time of obfervation 
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a part proportional to its difiance from the preceding 
or following noon. In this calculation, allowance 
was made for the difference of longitude {afcertained 
by geometrical furveys) if the altitudes on the two 
days e taken at different places. Belides this I 
have, when l had the opportunity, taken the altitudes 
of two fixed liars, one to the call, and another to the 
well of the meridian, within an hour before or after 
the obfervation, and calculated the time from them. 


24 - 

25 

1 

24 - 

23 

26 

28 

4 

9 

24 

2.5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

50 

1 

2 

3 

9 

20 

21 


Olfirvntkns of tantude. 


PiACE, 


Ditto, 

Lucnow; Mr, Taylor’s Ho life, 
Fultehgurh; Mr, Phillips’s Buogal 
centre of cantonments, 

Ditto, - 

Ditto, - 

Ditto, — 

Gurdah village; bearing N | E £ 

Ditto, 

Dehliah ; near the Bungalow, 
Nawabgunge; Bungalow, E difta 
Ally gunge ; Moique, S 72 \£ 

Doomree; Fort, S 22 E diftanf 2l 
Sukheet; NW 24 f lir L 
Girout; Fort, S 10 W IX f ur 1, 
Shekohabad; Agra-gate, S 55 E 7 

Feerozabad; Gate, SE 3 furl. — 

Eaiumadpoor; Tank, S 67 W 2 f 
Agra ; monument of Taj Mahl, 

, Ditto, «- 

Camp at Gober Chokey, 

Ditto, " „ 



Sun or Star. 

I-atku4e. 

REMARKS. 


a ms. 

27 lo 00 

Doubtful. 


a ms 

27 io JI 

Diftinft. 

— 

0 

26 51 g 

Clear, 

near the 





© 

27 21 5 

Cloudy, 


O 

27 21 5*, 

Clear/ 


0 

27 22 4-6 

Ditto* 


0 

27 21 44 

Ditto* 

— 

0. 

27 28 42 

Ditto, 


0 

27 29 li 

Ditto, 


0 

27 21 s 


furl. 

0 

27 26 12 



o 

27 30 00 


. — 

0 

27 32 41 

Clear, windy* 


0 

27 25 15 

Sun had begun to fait 


0 

27 11 13 


rl. — 

0 

27 6 58 



o 

27 9 14 


— 

0 

27 14 7 



0 

27 10 22 



0 

27 10 38 



0 

27 9 23 

Cloudy* 

1 

0 

27 9 51 

Clear, 


H' 

4 w 
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m*' 


Mar. 


Qhfervations of Latitude* 



PLACE. 

Sun or Scar, 

Latitude, 

23 

“ aad i. “faring N 2 E diftant 3 furl. — 

o 

27 3 23 

2-1 

Mun luab . s 30 W l furl. — 

© 

26 49 48 

25 

Dholpour ; S 8 W 3 furl. — 

o 

26 41 41 

21 

Choolaj Fort, N 44 W 3 _ 

0 

26 37 25 

2$ 

Noorabad ; Garden, S 3 E 2 — 

o 

26 24 !7 

29 

Guaiior j Hill, S 3 E—S 45 E — 

0 M. A. 

26 15 7 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

26 15 38 

a 

Ditto, — 

0 M. A. 

26 14 48 

6 

Antery; Fort, S lCfWdiftaut 4 furl. — 

© M. A. 

26 4 20 

7 

Dibborah, _ _ 

0 M.A. 

25 53 43 


Ditto, — 

© 2 A. 

25 53 51 

B 

Ditteahj S 32 E diftant miles, — 

0 M. A. 

25 43 1 


( Ditto, — 

© 2 A. 

25 43 9 

9 

Ditto; Rajah’s Houfe, NW 3 furl. — ’ 

© M. A. 

25 39 44 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 39 27 

11 

Jhamy ; SE angle fort, N 88 E 2i furl. — 

0 M. A. 

25 27 56 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 28 1 

12 

Ditto, — 

© M. A. 

25 27 45 

13 

Burwah-Sagur j Cattle, N 51 E 74 furl. — 

0 M. A. 

25 22 31 


Ditto, — 

© 2 A, 

25 21 16 

14 

Ditto, — 

0 M. A. 

25 22 3! 

15 

Pirtipoor j N SO W— N IS E ]£ furl, — 

©M.A, 

.25 12 53 


remarks. 


A cloud came over the fun before 
he reached the meridian* 

Clear and windy* 


Clear, 
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1791 . 

PLACE. 

Sun or Star. 

Mar. 

Pirlipoor; N 80 W —N 18 F O furl. — 

© 2 A. 

3 6 

Bumaijry,; N 2 W —N 42 W \% fill']. —■ 

0 2 A. 

17 

Belgaung* N 1 furl. — — 

0 2 A. 

IS 

Teary; N 55 E 2 — — 

0 2 A. 

19 

Marouny; Fort, S 75 E 2 — 

0 2 A. 

20 

Siudvvaha j N 55 E 2 — — 

O 2 A. 

21 

N am 1 1 Temple of Ha mi roan, S H-E T§ 

0 2 A. 


Ditto, — 

1 0 U.'M, 

22 

Mallown ; Fort, N 14E dift. 10 furl. — 

0 2 A. 

2% 

Khemlafah ; N 48 F.—N ,57 W 2 — 

0 U. M. 

24 

Ram poor; N 5 E—N 43 \V —. 

0 2 A, 


Ditto, — 

« 73t 

25 

Koorwey; Fort, N 42—52 W 3 — 

0 2' A. 

26 

Kir way j clofe to the village, — 

O 2 A. 

27 

Safouda j N 35 W 3 — — 

© 2 A, 


Ditto, — 

0 U. M. 

28 

North Bank of Gulcutta River, — 

0 2 A. 

29 

B'helfah ; S 56 C 4 — — 

© 2 A. 


Ditto, — 

13 U. M. 

30 

z Ditto, — 

0 U. M. 

31 

Ditto, — 

«nt 

April J 

Golgaung ; N 58 E 2 _ —- 

0 2 A. 

Ditto, _ 

0 U. M. 


S 


Latitude, 

remarks. 

25 12 53 


24 2 6 


24 53 11 


24 43 50 


25 35 1 1 


24 3 | 34 


• 24 24 25 


24 24 ■ 


24 17 30 


24 13 44 


24 5)8 

Windy. 

24 7 : 25 

Ditto* 

24 7 34 

Ditto. 

23 57 31 

Ditto. 

23 53 25 

Ditto, 

23 40 50 

Clear, moderate j a di ft j net obfemt. 

23 4| 4s 

Clear calm. 

23 3i 19 

Ditto. 

23 32 l 

Ditto. 

23 31 39 

Ditto. 

23 32 5 

Ditto. 

23 31 33 

Clear, moderate. 

23 26 46 

Clear, calm* 


4 * 


fr* 
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Objjtrtoations of Latitude., 


f7$V ; 

PLACE. 

Sun or Star. 

Latitude- 

£ E M A R K 9. 

April i 

Amary s iSl 67 t 2 _ — 

* u. M, 

23 25 24 



Ditto, — 

<m t 

23 24 <29 


4 

Bopaul; Fdfiehgurh fort, S 02 — 6 S W 1 mile, 

0 u- m. 

23 15 4fi 



Ditto, — 

a M 

23 1(5 .55 


5 

, Ditto, — 


23 1.5 58 


i 

tVndah; N 42 £8 82 £—1 furl. — 

e u. m. 

23 13 50 



Dir to, — 


23 13 4.5 


8 

Sefeotie ; .S B5 E 2 ^ — — 

& nx 

23 12 00 


9 ; 

Furlier j N 28 55 W 4|- — 

0 U. M. 

23 I > 5 


10 

Shujawvslpoor ; N i 8 W N SO E 3 — 

0 U. M. 

23 24 54 


11 

Bciafroud ; N 64 E—S 65 E 1 _ 

a Hydrae 

23 25 54 ' 


12 

Shahjehanpoor ; S 83 W — 

a Hydra? 

23 2 G 9 



Ditto, — 

0 H. M ., 

23 25 4fi 

. - . * ' ’ '• * 

] 3 

Turaoaj N 70 W 3|. — — 

& Hvdra? 

23 20 2 



Ditto, — — 

0 IL M. 

23 19 39 


3 4 

lajpoor j clofe to the village, — 

£i Hydra; 

23 ]4 47 



Ditto, ~ — 

0 U. fvl. 

23 13 i 


15 

Oujein * near Rana Khan's Garden, — 

a Hydrae 

23 1 $ 9 


16 

Ditjo, 

% Hydr$ 

23 12 13 



Ditto* — 

p V. M. 

23 10 58 


IS 

Ditto, *—* 

a Hydras 

23 12 13 

f 

if 

Ditto, ■ 

e u. M. 

23 10 50 


23 

Ditto, —* 

a 

23 11 2S 


May 29 

Ditto; feouie near Scindiah’t palace, — 

* 1 ?| 

23 1 I 8 


'June H 

Ditto; * — 

tfITl 

23 10 45/ 
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Eclipfes of Jupiter’s Satellites, olferved with Mr. Dolhn&s Achromatic Tekfcope> magnifying So times. 


Appatun Time* 


Im. 
or Em, 

Place oFQbfervatinn. 

Longitude. 

— 

Weather. 

J 79 T- D. H. ' 

Mav 11 H 53 56 

t 

Em, 

Agra ; Monument Taj Mahl, 

o ' " 

78 H 00 

clear, windy, 

IS 7 4-1' 24 

2 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

77 58 00 

clear, moderate, 

26 10 22 10 

2 

foil. 

Ditto, — 

78 22 00 

Ditto, 

Tun.19 10 25 26 

l 

Em, 

Ditto, — 

78 27 15 

Ditto, 

24 10 13 41 

3 

Em. 

Diiio, — 

77 20 30 

Ditto, 

Dec. 27 17 17 42 

3 

Em, 

EuUehgurh; Mr. Phillips's B. 

79 28 15 

Ditto, 

31 16 13 26 

2 

Im. 

Ditto, — 

79 1 30 

Ditto, 

1792. 

Jan. 17 17 6 53 

T 

Im. 

Ditto, — 

79 32 45 

cloudy, calm, 

26 13 24 8 

1 

Im. 

Allvgrmge, — — 

79 00 30 

clear, calm, 

Feb, 1 1-5 27 32 

2 

Im, 

Feferozabad, — —* 

78 13 15 

Ditto, 

2 15 12 32 

1 

Im. 

Ealu mad poor, — — 

78 J 30 

Ditto, 

8 17 57 17 

2 

Im, 

Agra; Monument Taj Mahl, 

77 S3 00 

thin clouds, calm* 

9 17 4 19 

1 : 

Im. 

Ditto, — 

77 41 30 

dear, calm, 

18 IS 27 1 

1 

Im, 

Ditto, — 

77 47 30 

a little hazy calm, 

Mar. 15 10 33 48 

3 

Im. 

Pirtipoor, — — 

77 29 15 

clear, calm, 

12 31 43 

3 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

77 52 OO 

Ditto, 

21 10 7 5 

I 

Im. 

Narafc, _ — 

78 2 00 

Ditto, 

22 9 23 58 

2 

Im. 

Mai town, _ 

77 56 15 

Ditto, 

28 12 2 4 

I 

Im, 

N. Bank, Gulculta, R* — 

77 44 15 

Ditto, 

29 11 57 13 

2 

j Im. 

Bhelfah, _ _ 

72 22 45 

Ditto, 


Rem ark 5 . 


N. R. The innmerfion a !fo ^ 
pened fame |& mute's earlier than it 
ought, agreeably to the longitude 
commonly aligned to Agra. 


A diH:m£fc obfervatiorr, 

Telefcope fo me what unileady, 
t>ay beginning to break, 

A dittincl obfervatiott. 


A diftinft obfeHration. 

Planet at the inflan t of immerflori 
fomewhat obfeure. 


344- astronomical observations 

















Eclipfes of Jupiter s Satellites^ continued * 


Apparent Time* 

d 

§ 

rt 

tn 

Im. 

or 

Em f 

Place of Observation* 

Longitude* 

Weather. 

Remarks* 

* 751 . H. D. ' “ 

Apr. 5 U 31 52 

2 

tm. 

BopauL _ — 

OIU 

77 9 45 

clear, calm. 


6 8 26 6 

1 

Jtn. 

Ditto, —- 

77 24 30 

Ditto, 


13 10 17 23 

i 

Im* 

Tiir&na, — .— 

76 10 15 

Ditto, 


SO 14 22 18 

1 

Em. 

Ugein j near RanaKhan’s Gard. 

76 19 00 

clear, windy, 


22 8 48 49 

l 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 43 30 

clear, moderate, 


23 11 27 55 

2 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 20 00 

Ditto, 


29 10 44 42 

I 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 48 00 

Ditto, 


30 14 4 25 

2 

Em. 

Ditto, —■ 

75 46 45 

Ditto, 


May 6 12 40 21 

i 

Em. 

Ditto, -— 

75 51 15 

Ditto 


13 14 36 II 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

76 7 45 

Ditto, 

Time from ohf. of Regtilus— Time 

l5 9 3 22 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, ’— 

75 46 00 

Ditto, 1 

9 2 28 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 32 30 

Ditto, 

’ from eq. alt. of © on 14th & 16th, 

29 12 52 41 

1 

Em 

Ugein ; Houfe neat Scindiah's, 

76 00 56 

1 J 1 

hazy ? 

Satellite emerging, very dim. 

Tune 7 9 14 21 

14 11 7 49 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 55 00 

clear, moderate. 

Olifervation very diftinft, 

1 

Em, 

Ditto, — 

75 56 00 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 


Not having the opportunity of comparing thefe obfervations with contemporary ones taken at Greenwich, or at places 
the longitudes of which from that obfervatory are afcertained, I have conhdered the times of the Eclipfes given in the 
Ephemeris as accural^ and. then deduced the longitude from Greenwich* 
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Latitudes ob/erved. 


1791. 


061. 

W- 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Apr. 


7 

8 

24- 

!3 

1$ 

J 6 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
28 
29 
SO 
3 I 

1 


PLACE, 


Qujein ; Camp at Shah Oaw-ul's Durgah, 

Ditto, — 

Ditto; Camp near Rana Khan’s Garden, 

Ditto ; Camp at Unk-Pat, — 

Gutieah, — — 

Tens Uriah, — — 

Ager, — — — 

Soofucr ; N 30 (SB W dlftant 2 furl, — j 

Perawa, — — — 

Soon el; 18 W diftanf 3 58 fori, — 

Julmee ; from S to S 35 W iiftant 2 33 furl, 
M.ueundra, — — — 

Puchpahar ; N 10 E diffout 4 * 5 furl. — 

Anahdpoor, — — — | 

Kofrth; Camp near'Bag--Dur-ivaza, 

Gammicli s S 77 E dip tit 3 furl “ 
Teekerce j S \0^60 W diftanf l fiirU — 
Boonde; Rajah Mahl, N +2 W — 
Dublana ; from S to S 80 E diftaot 1 furl. 
Doogarecj SW 


S j n ov Star, 


0 ML A, 

ditto, 

ditto, 
a Hydra? 
d Hydra; 
ditto, 
ditto, 

Sirius, 
a Hydr® 

ditto, 

Sirius, 
ft Hydne 

ft Hydra; 
B U. M. 
t!il to, 
a ng 

B U. M. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


Latitude, 


remarks. 


OS 


23 12 3 

23 I I 4-5 

23 11 30 
23 1+ >2 
23 23 55 
23 36 10 
23 4.3 j .8 
23 56 47 

23 57 5 (> \ 

24 Dili 

24 S 18 5 
24 12 ll 
24 36 4 

2* 49 27 

24 59 39 

25 s 40 

27 7 31 

25 11 41 
25 16 56 
25 20 53 
25 26 33 
25 35 45 
25 40 00 


j Clear, calm. 


med. 23o 57' 21". 
mcd. 24° 9' 14". 


med. 25° 7' 5". 
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latitudes objerved • 


1792 * 

* L A C E. 

April 2 

Bahmen-gaimg ; E to S 15 E diftant I furl. 

3 

Qomara; S to S 53 E diftant 7 furl. — 

4 

Ditto, 

6 

Ditto, — 

8 

Bnrwarah ; $ 22 E to N 47 EdifL extremes, 2 f* 

9 

Bhugwunt-gurb ; N 30—85 W diftant 3 furl. 

10 

Khernee; S 30—82 E difiant 1 furl. 

31 

Mularna; S 57—80 W diftant 3 0 furl. — 

12 

Amergtirh ; S 20 E diftant 2 furl. — 

13 

Khoofh-hal-gurh ; N 55—65 Edift. 4 furl. 

t 4 

Ditto, __ 

14 

Peelaudoh ; N 60—80 E diftant 3 furl. — 
Ditto, _ 

15 

Hindoun j N 12 W to N 80 E dift. neareft 1 f. 
Ditto, — 

16 

Surout; S 48 W to W diftant 2 6 furl. — 
Ditto, — 

17 

Biana i S 32 W to S 48 E diftant 1 furl, — 
Ditto, 

18 

Rudawul - N 5*—50 W diftant 2 furl. — 

19 

Kaiian ; S 69 E to N 88 E diftant 3 furl, — 
Ditto, — 

SO 

Futtehpoor; camp within Chunmmp. Durwaza, 
Ditto* ™ 1 


Sun or Star. 


0 U. M. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
a Hydras 
0 U. M. 
<* Hydra 
& U. M, 
a Hydra 
0 U. M. 
0 U. M. 

<j Hydra 
0 U. M. 
a Hydra 
Ditto, 

0 U. M. 
a Hydra 
0 U, M. 


Latitude. 


25 4.5 B 
25 53 8 

25 54 53 

25 55 15 
28 3 31 

26 9 16 

26 ifi 9 
26 19 9 

26 27 9 

26 28 9 
26 28 34 
26 35 54 
26 36 39 
26 43 24 
26 43 39 
26 49 9 

26 43 39 
26 55 40 
66 55 9 

26 53 25 

27 2 25 

27 1 55 

27 5 55 

27 5 32 


REMARKS. 


Clotidy, uncertain 
Ditto. 

Clear, med. 25° 55' 4 ". 

Clear, moderate, ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, windy. 

Ditto, moderate. 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 26° 28' 22" 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 26° 36' 16" 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

Ditto, Ditto, med, 26° 43' 31" 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto, 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 26° 48' 54 " 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 26° 55'24" 
Ditto, wind, Ditto. 

Ditto, moderate. 

( Ditto, Ditto, med. 27° 2' 10" 
Ditto, Ditto, - Ditto. 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 27° 5 ' 43 " 
Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 
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'imc* 

* it 

4S 26 

16 29 

4 3 35 

55 26 

54 6 

11 26 

1 8 

54 38 

10 24 

27 45 

# 


Eclipfes of Jupiter's Satellites* 


o# 


Place of Obfcrvatimi, 

Lor.gitode, 

Weather. 

Remarks. 

Anandpoor — 

o ' ^ 

75 25 30 

clear, moderate, 


Bondee — 

75 6 15 

Ditto, 


Dublana — 

75 15 45 

Ditto, 


Ooniara — 

76 25 45 

Ditto, 

i The fat el II te had emerged fometime 

I before I perceived it. 

Ditto — 

75 41 45 

Ditto, 

By obfervations of Procyon and Arc- 
torus, at i paft 9 P. M, watch flow 
10 " 36 // and by this the time is adj Lifted. 
But on the 7lh at 7^ A. M, by the Sun, 
watch flow, only 8' 5", being 2* 51" 
gained in It) hours. If we allow a pro¬ 
portionable gain to the time of burner- 
fion, r 49" the time was 15* 52' I?"* 
and longitude 75° U' 30" 

Bhugwnnt-gurh — 

76 2 30 

, Ditto, 

Koofli-hal-gurh — 

Ditto — 

75 67 3 ; 

76 8 30 i 

; Ditto, 

! Med. 76° 3' 

Surout — 

76 51 30 1 

| Ditto, 


Agra* Rozeh Taj Mahl i 

77 36 45 | 

Ditto,. 
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1793, Feb, 25th, at Oujein, Moon edipfed. 

At 3 F,M, watch by the Sun — 10' 58 " flow 1 

At 12| P. M. do, Procyon 9 59 do. I med. 10' 30* 

1 At 14^ do, Lyra ~ 10 32 do. J 

By Watch H°lV— / 

+ 10 30 

Appar* time, 14 24 SO A flight obfcurity began on the Moon's 
H N,E. limb, 

14 18 — 

+ 10 30 

14 28 30 Dark fhadow diftia£tly feen to enter* 

17 00 00 

+ 10 30 

17 10 30 Eclipfe ended—Limb clear. 

If we reckon the beginning of the eclipfe from the firft percept* 
ible obfcurity, r* e, — 1 4 P 24' 30" 


Then beginning by Ephemtris — 

9 

23 45 


Difference of Longit, in time, — 

5 

O 

O 

■f" 

Oil 

75° 11' 15' 

But, reckoning from the entrance of 
the dark Ihadow, the difference is 

5 

4 45 

76 11 15 

The end, by obfervation “ 

17 

10 30 


By Ejdwmms — — 

12 

6 30 



5 

4 00 

76 00 00 

Beginning of obfcurity *— 

14 

24 30 


End — — 

71 

10 30 


Middle — — 

15 

47 30 


Ditto, by Ejihtmeris — 

10 45 15 



5 

2 15 

75 35 45 

Duration obferved — 

2 46 OO 


By Efikemeris — — 

2 

42 45 


Excefs of obfervation 

00 

3 IS 



As the ftate of the limbs at the times marked as the beginning 
of obfcurity and end of the eclipfe were fimilar, if we add half 
this difference [V 31") to the firitof ihefe times, and fiiblraft it 
from the laft, we £hall have the beginning 14° 26' 7" 

End — — J 17 8 53 

Either of which will give the longitude 75 35 40 


l 3 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. . 

K ■ * . 

The obfervations with which Mr. Hunter has fa¬ 
voured us, will be a valuable acquifition to all Indian 
geographers and antiquaries * for fince Ujjayim, or 
Ujjein , is in the firft meridian of the Hindus , its lon¬ 
gitude afcertains the portion of Lancd on the equator, 
and fixes the longitude, at lead according to the 
Hindu aftronomers, of Curucjhetra, Fat fa, the Pool 
Sanmhita Cdn'chi , and other places, which are fre¬ 
quently celebrated in Sanfcrit books of the higheft 
antiquity. Hence alfo we /hall po/fibly a/cerrain the 
feven dwipas, which, on the authority of Patanjah and 
of the Veda itfelf, we may pronounce to be neither 
the fe%'en planets nor the feven climates, but great 
penhfulas of this earth,, or large tracks of land with 
•water on both fides of them. For example, in a pre¬ 
face to the Skrya Siddhdnta , the peninfula, called Sal¬ 
ma Ja, is declared to be 422. Yojanas to the eaft of 
Lancd ; now a true Yojana is equal to 4J geometrical 
miles; and the longitude of SdlmaJa will thus bring, 
us to the Gulph of Siam, or to the caftern Indian 
peninfula beyond Malacca . There is a paflage in one 
ef the Purdnas which confirms this argument; where 
king Srdvana is deferibed “ on rhe White Mountain 
« in the extenfive region of Sdhmladwipa-, medirat- 
«< ing on the traces of the divine/00/, at a place called 
« the Station of TrivicramaV Now we are affured 
by credible travellers, that the Siamefe boaft of a rock 
in their country, on which a footjkf, as they lay, of 
Vijhnu is clearly difcernible. 
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QUESTIONS AND REMARKS 

ON THE 

ASTRONOMY OF THE HINDUS. 


BY JOHN PLAYFAIR, A. Mt 

fRQPRSSOR OP MATHEMATICS, AT EDINBURGH. 


TV It ITTE it IOTH OF OCTOBER, 1792. 

TJRESUMINQ on the invitation given with Co much 
liberality in the Advertifement prefixed to the 
fecond volume of the Afiatic Refear dies, I have ven¬ 
tured to fubmitthe following queries and obfervations 
to the Prefident and other Members of the learned 
Societj in Bengal: 

I. 

Are any Books to be found among the Hindus, 
which treat profeffedly of Geometry f 


I am led to propofe this queftion, by having ob¬ 
served, not only that the whole of the Indian Aftrono- 
my is a fyflem confhu&ed with great geometrical Ikill, 
but that the trigonometrical rules given in the tranfla- 
tion from the Surya Siddhdnta , with' which Mr. Davis 
has obliged the wood, point out feme very curious 
theorems, which mult have been known to the author 
of that ancient book. The rule, for inftan’e, by 
which the trigonometrical canon of the Hindu aftro- 
UQKiers is conftrudted involves in it the following 


* 2 Afiatic Refearches, 
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theorem: “ If there be three arches of a circle in 
“ arithmetical progreffion, the futn of the fines of the 
(t two extreme arches is to twice the fine of the mid- 
** die arch as the co-fine of the common difference 
“ of the arches to the radius of the circle.” Now 
this theorem, though not difficult to be demonstrated, 
is yet fo far from obvious, that it feems not known to 
the mathematicians of Europe till the beginning of the 
laft century, when it was dilcovered by Vieta. It has 
ever fince been ufed for the conftruclion of trigono¬ 
metrical tables, as it affords a method of calculating 
the fines and arches much eafier than that which de¬ 
pends on fncceffive extractions of the Square Root. 
To find that this theorem was known to the Brahmens 
many ages ago, is therefore extremely curious; and 
the more fo, becaufe there is forne reafon to think 
that the commentator on the Siddkdnia, quoted and 
tranffated by Mr. Davis did not underftand the 
principle of this rule, fince the method which he lays 
down is entirely different, much lefs profound in 
. theory, and much more difficult in practice. If this 
be true, it indicates a retrograde order in the progrefs 
of eaftern fcience, which- muft have had its origin in 
a very remote age. 

II. 

Are any books of Hindu Arithmetic to be pro¬ 
cured t 

It fhould feem that, if fuch books exift, they muff: 
contain much curious obfervarion, with many abridg¬ 
ments in the labour'of calculating, and the like; all 
which may be reafonably expe&ed from them, fince 
an arithmetical notation, fo perfect as that of India t 
has exifted in that country much longer than in any 
other; but that which moft of all feems to deferve 
llie attention of the learned, is, the dilcovery laid to 
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be made of fomething like Algebra among the Hindus\ 
fuch as the expreffion of number in general by certain 
fymbols, and the idea of negative quantities. Thefe 
certainly cannot be too carefully enquired into; and 
will, it is hoped, be confidered by the Society of Cal¬ 
cutta as a part of that rich mine from which they have 
already extracted fo many valuable materials. The 
problem mentioned by Mr. Burrow * proves, that the 
Hindus have turned their attention to certain arithme-. 
tical inveftigations, of which there is no trace in the 
writings of the Greek mathematicians. 

III. 

Mujl not a complete Hrafijlation of the Surya Sid - 
dhdnta be confidered as the grand def deration with 
refpeSt to Indian Ajlronomy I 

Sir IP. Jones gives ns reafon, I think, to hope that 
this will be executed by Mr. Davis; and the fpecimen 
which that gentleman has exhibited* leaves as little 
reafon to doubt of his abilities to tranflate the tvork 
accurately, as of the great value of the original: I 
have therefore only to exprefs a with that, if there be 
any diagrams in the Surya Siddhanta, they may be 
carefully prefer ved, 

IV. 

Would not a Catalogue Raifonne, containing ait 
enumeration, and a fort account of the Sanfcrit 
Books on Indian Agronomy, be a work highly in - 
terefting and uJefulT 

V. 

Might not an actual Examination of the Heavens, 
in company with a Hindu Aftronomer, to afcertain 

* % Afiatie Rdearehee, 49 5* 
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all the Stars and Cancellations, for ’which there ate 
names in Sanfcrit, prove a moft valuable addition to 
our knowledge of Indian Ajtrmomy ¥ 

*' . ' ' " V 

Let me here tate the liberty of reminding the Pre¬ 
fid ent of his promife to make fuch an examination j 
by which the miftakes concerning the Indian Zodiac, 
fome of which he has already pointed out, may be de- 
cilively correded. 

VI. 

May it not he of confequcnce to procure defcriptiom 
of the principal aft rmomical buildings and iriftruments 
ofwhich any remains arefill to be found, and which 
arc certainly known to he of Hindu origin P 

Under this head I would comprehend not only 
fitch works as the Obfervatory at Benares, which is 
well deicribed by Sir Robert Barker , but alfo luch 
inftruments as the Astrolabe, mentioned by Mr. Bur• 
row in the Appendix to the fecond volume of the 
Afiatic Refearches ; and engravings of iuch inftru¬ 
ments will be neceffary to accompany the defcriptions. 

Though in the preceding queftions there may be 
nothing that has efcaped the attention of the Society 
in Bengal , yet they will, perhaps, be forgiven to one 
who feels hiinfelf deeply interefled in the fubjed to 
which they relate, and who would not lofe even the 
feeble ft ray of a light, which, without the exertions of 
the Afiatic Society, muft perilh for ever. 


THE ASTRONOMY OF THE HINDUS. 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

We fliall concur, I am perfuaded, in giving our 
public thanks to ProfelTor Playfair for the Queftions 
which heJias propofed; and in expreffing our wifh, 
that his example may be followed by the learned in 
Europe, Concife anfwers to his queries will be given 
in my next annual difcourfe ■, the lubjeEt of which 
will comprife a general account of Indian aftronomy 
and mathematics. I would long ago have accom¬ 
pli Ihed my dejign (which I never meant as a promife 
to be performed in all events) of examining the hea¬ 
vens in company with an intelligent Hindu aftronomer, 
if fuch a companion could have been found in this 
province; but, though I offered ample ftipends to 
any Hindu aftronomer who could name, in Sari/hrit, 
all the confteilations which 1 fliould point out; and 
to any Hindu phyfician who could bring me all the 
plants named in Sanfcrit books, I was allured by the 
Brahmen, whom 1 had commiffioned to fearch for fuch 
inllruftors, that no Pandit in Bengal even pretended 
to poflefs the knowledge which i required. JLieut. 
Wtljord, however, has lately favoured me with a Sanf¬ 
crit work, procured by him at Benares , containing the 
names, figures, and polltions of all the afterifms known 
to ancient or modern Hindus, not only in the Zodiac, 
but in both hemifphcres, and almoft from pole to pole. 
That work I tranflated with attention, and immedi¬ 
ately configned it to Mr. Davis, who, of all men liv¬ 
ing, is the beft qualified to exhibit a copious and ac-‘ 
curate Hiftory of Indian Aftronomy. 
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DISCOURSE THE ELEVENTH. 

ON THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS, 

Delivered 20th of February, 17 9*. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


H AD it been of any importance. Gentlemen, to 
arrange thefe Anniverfary Differtations accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, in 
the gradual expanfion of its three moft coniiderable 
powers, memory, imagination , and reafon , I flhould cer¬ 
tainly have prefented you with an eifay on the liberal 
arts of the five Afiatk nations, before I produced my 
remarks on their abjlraflfaiences ; becaufe, from my 
own obfervation at lealt, it feems evident that fancy t 
or the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably, by 
vaiious modes of imitation and fubftitution, is in 
general earlier exercifed, and Iboner attains maturity 
than the power of feparating and comparing thofe 
ideas by the laborious exertions of . intellect; and 
hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations in 
the world had poets before they had mere philofo- 
phers: bur, as iff. D’Alembert has deliberately placed 
fcience before art, as the quetlion of precedence 
is on this occaiion of no moment whatever, and 




J58 .ON TJTE PHILOSOPHY 

as many new faCts on the fubjeCt of Xjjatic Phi- 
Jofophy are frefh in my remembrance, I propofe to 
addrefs you now on the fciences of Afui, referring 
for our next annual meeting a difquifitioiT concerning 
thofe fine arts which have immemorially been culti¬ 
vated, with different fuccefs, and in very. different 
modes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an affemblage of transcendental 
propofitions difcoverable by human reafon, and re¬ 
ducible to firft principles, axioms, or maxims, from 
which they may all be derived in a regular liicceflion : 
and there are confequently as many fciences as there 
are general objects of our intellectual powers. \ v hen 
man firft exerts thole powers, his objeCts are himfelf 
and the reft of nature. Himfelf he perceives ro be 
competed of body and mind ; and in his individual ca¬ 
pacity he reafons on the ufes of his ammai frame and 
of its parts, both exterior and internal; on the dif- 
arders impeding the regular functions of thole parts, 
and on the moft probable methods of preventing 
thofe diforders, or of removing them ; he foon feels 
the clofe connexion between his corporeal and men¬ 
ial faculties; and when his mini is reflected on itielt, 
he difeourfes on its ejfer.ee and its operations : in his 
facial character, he analyzes his various duties and 
rights, both private and public; and in the leifure 
which rhe fulleft difeharge of thofe duties always ad¬ 
mits, his intellect is direCted to ?iature at large, to 
the fubftanee of natural bodies, to their feveral pro¬ 
perties, and to their quantity both feparate and unit¬ 
ed, finite and infinite; from all which objects he 
deduces notions, either purely abftraCt and univerjal, 
or mixed with undoubted faCts; he argues from phe¬ 
nomena to theorems, from thofe theorems to other 
phenomena; from caufes to effects, frqm effects to^ 
caufes,and thus arrives at the demonftration of a tirfi 
Intelligent Caufe : whence his collected wifdom, being 
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arranged in the form of fcience, chiefly confifts of 
phvfiologv and medicine, metaphyfic's and logic, ethics 
and junftroderice, natural phitojophy and mathematics j 
from which the religion of nature (fince revealed reli¬ 
gion muff be referred to hijlory, as alone affording 
evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been 
the fubiime and confoling reiuit. Without profefling 
to-have given a logical definition of fcience, or to have 
exhibited a perfect enumeration ot its ohjefts, I (hal! 
confine myfelf to thofe five divifions of Afiatlc Philo- 
fophy j enlarging for the moft part on the progrefs 
which the Hindus have made in them, and occafionally 
introducing the fciences of the Arabs and Perjlam, the 
Tartars and the Chinefe: but, how extenfive fbever 
may be the range which 1 have chofen, J fhall be¬ 
ware of exhaufting your patience with tedious dif- 
cuflions, and of exceeding thofe limits which the 
occafion of our prefent meeting has neceffarily pre¬ 
fer! bed. 

I. The firft-article affords little fcope ; fince I 
have no evidence that,- in any language of Afia, there 
exifts one original treatife on medicine confidered 
as a fcience; phyfic, indeed, appears in thefe regions 
to have been from time immemorial, as we fee it 
praftifed at this day by Hindus and Mufelmans, a 
mere empirical hi/lory of difeafes and remedies ; ufe- 
ful I admit, in a high degree, and worthy of atten¬ 
tive examination, but wholly foreign to the fubjeft 
before us. Though the Arabs, however, have chiefly 
followed the Greeks in this branch of knowledge, 
and have themfdlves been implicitly followed by 
other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to mention the 
Chinefe ) of whofe medical works I can at prefent 
fay nothing with confidence) we ftill have accefs to 
a number of Sanscrit books on the old Indian praftice 
of phyfic, from which, if the Hindus had a theo¬ 
retical fyftem, we might eafily col left it. The 
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Ayurveda, fuppofed to be the work of a oeleftiaj 
phyfician, is almoft entirely loft, unfortunately, per¬ 
haps, for the curious European , but happily for the 
patient Hindu; fince a revealed fcience precludes im¬ 
provement from experience, to which that of medi¬ 
cine ought, above all others, to be left perpetually 
Open: but I have myfelf met with curious fragments 
of that primeval work ; and, in' the Veda itfelf, I 
found with aftonifhment an entire XJpanijhad on the 
internal parts of the human body ; with an enume¬ 
ration of the nerves, veins, and arteries; a defcripiion 
of the heart, fpleen, and liver; and various difquifi- 
tions on the formation and growth of the fcetus. 
From the laws, indeed, of Menu , which have lately 
appeared in our own language, we may perceive that 
the ancient Hindus were fond of reafoning, in their 
Way, on the myftenes of animal generation, and on 
the comparative influence of the fexes in the pro¬ 
duction of perfect offspring; and we may colledt from 
the authorities adduced in the learned Elfay on 
Egypt and the Nile , that their phyfiological difputes 
led to violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expeft to acquire 
many valuable truths from an examination of eaflem 
books on ehe fcience of medicine ; but examine them 
we muft, if wewifh to complete the hiflory of uni- 
irerfal philofophy, and to fupply the fcholars of Eu¬ 
rope with authentic materials for an account of the 
opinions anciently formed on this head by the philo- 
fephers of Afta. To know indeed, with certainty, 
that fo much and no more can be known on any 
branch of fcience, would in itfelf be very important 
and ufeful knowledge, if it had no other effeft than to 
check the boundiefs curiolity of mankind, and to fix 
them in the ftraight path of attainable fcience, efpe- 
cially of fuch as relates to their duties, and may con¬ 
duce to their happmefs, 
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it. We have an ample field in the next division, and 
a field a I moll wholly new, fince the metaphyfics and 
logic of the Brahmens t comprifed in their/fo'philofo- 
phical Saftras, and explained by numerous glofles, 
or comments, have never yet been acceffible to 
Europeans j and, by the help of^ the Sanfcrit lan¬ 
guage we may now read the works of the Saugatus, 
Bauddhas , Arhatas , Jainas, and other heterodox 
philofophers, whence we may gather the metaphy¬ 
sical tenets prevalent in China and Japan, in the 
eaftern peninfula of India, and in many considerable 
nations of Tartary. There are alfo feme valuable 
tracts on thefe branches of' Science, in Per jinn and 
Arabic, partly copied from the Greeks , and partly 
computing the doctrines of the Sufis, which anciently- 
prevailed, and ftiii prevail in a great meaSure over 
this oriental world ; and which the Greeks themfelves 
condefeended to borrow from eaftern fages. 

The little treatise in four thapters, afetibed to 
Vyafa, is the only philofophical Safira, the original 
text of which I have had leifure to peruie with a 
Brahmen of the Vidanti l'chool; it is extremely ob- 
Scure, and though compof d in Sentences elegantly 
modulated, has more refemblance to a table of con¬ 
tents, or an accurate Summary, than to a regular 
fyftematical travt % but all its obfeuriry has been 
cleared by the labour of the very judicious and moft 
learned Sancara, whofe commentary on the Ve¬ 
danta which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a 
perfpicuous account of aii other Indian fchools, from 
that of Capila to thole of the more modern here* 
tics. It is not poffible, indeed, to fpeak with too 
much applaufe of So excellent a work j and I am 
confident in alien.ing, that, until an accurate trans¬ 
lation of it fhall appear in feme European language^ 
the general hiftory of philofophy mull remain incom- 
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plete ; for l perfectly agree with thole who are of 
opinion, that one correct verhori of afty celebrated 
Tlmdii book would be of greater value than all the 
difiertations or ell’ays that could be compofed on 
the fame fubiedh You will not, however, expedfc 
that, in iltch a difcourle as I am now delivering, 1 
ill on Id expatiate on the diverfity of Indian philofo- 
phtcal fchools, on the fevered founders of them, on 
the doctrines which they reflectively taught, or on 
their many, difciples, who dillemed from their in- 
ftrudtors in fome particular points. On the prelim t 
occafion, it will be fufSefiait to fay, that the oldeft 
head of a feet, whole entire work is preierved, was 
(according to fome authors) Gaflla ; not the divine 
perfbnage, a reputed grandfon of Brahma , to whom 
GrYjlitui compares himielf in the Gita; but a lifge 
of his name, who invented .the San’chya, or Numeral 
philofophy, which Crijhna himielf appears to im¬ 
pugn in his conversation .with Arji/na ; and which, 
as far as I can collect it from a few original texts, 
refcmbled in part the metaphyfics of Pythagoras, , 
and in part the theology of 'Zeno. His doctrines 
were . enforced and illu ft rated, with fome additions, 
by the venerable Pafttnjali, who has alfo left us a 
fine comment on the grammatical rules of Pa'nmi, 
which, are more obfeure, without a glofs, than the 
darkefl oracle; and here, by the way, let me add, 
that 1 refer to metaphyfics the curious and important 
fcience of unreerfai grammar , on which many ftib- 
til‘ difiqui lions tnay be found interfperfed in the 
particular grammars of the ancient Him/us, and in 
tlvofe of the more modern Arabs. The next founder, 

I believe, of a philoiophical fchool was Go tama j 
if, indeed, he was not the mod ancient of all; for 
fiis wife Ahdijfa was, according to Indian legends, 

1 eftored to a human fhape by the great Rama ; and 
a fage of his name, whom, we have no reafon to 
fuppofe a different pertonage, is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Veda itlelf: to his rational doftrines 
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thole of Canada were in general conformable; and 
the philofophy of them both is dually called Nydya, 
or logical: a title aptly bellowed ; for it deems to be a 
fyftein of metaphyfics and logic better accommo- 
datetl than any other anciently known in hulk:, to 
the natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind, 
admitting the actual exigence of material jubjiance in 
the popular acceptation of the word matter', and 
comprifing not only a body of fubUme diale&ics, 
but an artificial method of re'afoning, with diftinbt 
names for the three parts of a propoiltion, and even 
for thole of a regular fyllogilm. Here 1 cannot re¬ 
frain from introducing a fihgular tradition, which 
prevailed, according to the well-informed author of 
the Dclbiftdn, in the Punjab and in feveral Persian 
provinces; that, “ among other Indian curio lines, 
“ which Cal Itsthenes tranfmitted to his uncle, was 
“ a technical fyjhm of logic, which the Brahmens 
“ had communicated to the inquifitive Greek," and 
which the Mohammedan writer tupppfes to have been 
the ground-work of the famous Arsfloilean method. 
If this be true, it is one of the moil interefting facts 
that 1 have met with in Afni: and if it be falfe, ir is 
very extraordinary that filch a ftory fhould have 
been fabricated either by the candid Monfham Fani, 
or by the limple ParBs and Pundits , with whom he 
hAd converjed ; bur, not having had leilure to ft tidy 
tlfb JSvdva Sajlra, 1 can only allure you, that I have 
frequently feen perfect fyllogifms in rhe philolb- 
phical writings of the Brahmens, and have often 
heard them tiled in their verbal controvert!es. What¬ 
ever might have been the merit or age of Go’lama, 
yet the molt celebrated Indian fchool is that, with 
which I began, founded by Vyafa , and fupported 
in mod refpects by his pupil Jaimini, whole diffent 
on a few points is mentioned by liis mailer with re- 
ipedtful moderation : their feveral fyftems are fre¬ 
quently didmguifhed by the names of the firft and 
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fccoml Mhnanfd ; a tvo'rd which, like Nydya, denotes 
the operations and conclufions of reafon; but the 
tradt of Vydfa has in general the appellation of Ve¬ 
danta, or the (cope and end of the Feda j on the texts 
of which, as they were under flood by the philofopher 
who colledted them, his dodlrines are principally 
grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta. 
fchool, to which in a more modern age the incom¬ 
parable Sancara was a firm and illuftrious adherent, 
confifted not in denying the exiftence of matter, 
that is, of foUdity, impenetrability, and extended 
figure (to deny which would be lunacy) but, in cor¬ 
roding the popular notion of it, and in contending 
that it has no offence independent of mental percep¬ 
tion ; that exiftence and perceptibility are conver¬ 
tible terms; that external appearances and fenfatiom 
are illufbry, and would vanifh into nothing, if the 
divine energy, which alone fuftains them, were fuf- 
pended but for a moment: an opinion, which Epi- 
eharmus and Plato feem to have adopted, and 
which has been maintained in the prefent century 
with great elegance, but with little public applaufe ; 
partly becaufe it has been mifunderftood, and partly 
becaule it has been mifapplied by the falfe reasoning 
of fome unpopular writers, who are faid to have 
disbelieved in the moral attributes of God , vvhofe 
omniprefence, wil'dom, and goodnefs, are the balls 
of the Indian philofophy. I have not fufficient evi¬ 
dence on the fubjedt to profefs a belief in the doc¬ 
trine of the Vedanta , which human reafon alone 
could, perhaps, neither fully demonftrate, nor fully 
d if prove; but it is manifeft, that nothing can be 
farther removed from impiety than a fyftem wholly 
built on the pureft devotion ; and the inexpreffible 
difficulty which any man, who (hall make the at¬ 
tempt, will affuredly find in 'giving a fatisfaefory 
definition of material fubftmee, muft induce us to de¬ 
liberate with coolnefs, before we cenfure the learned 
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and pious reftorer of the ancient Vida; though we 
cannot but admit, that, if the common opinions of 
mankind be the criterion of philofophical truth, wc 
muft adhere to the fyftem of Gotama, which the 
Bramens of this province almoft univerfally follow. 

If the metaphytics of the Vid antis be wild and 
erroneous, the pupils of Buddha have run, it is at- 
ferted, into an error diametiically oppofite ; for they 
are charged with denying the existence of pure fpirit, 
and with believing nothing abfolutely and really to 
exift but material fubjlance: a heavy accufation 
which ought only to have been made on pofitive 
and inconteftible proof, efpecially by the orthodox 
Brahmens, who, as Buddha diflented from their 
anceftors in regard to bloody facrifiees , which the 
Veda certainly prefcribes, may not unjulIJy be fufpecr- 
cd of low and interefted malignity. Though I cannot 
credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely 
falfe, having only read a few pages of a Saugata 
book, which Captain Kirkpatrick had lately the 
kindnefs to give me; but it begins like other Hindu 
books, with the word 0», which we know to 
be a fymbol of the divine attributes ; then follows, 
indeed, a myfterious hymn to the Goddefs of Nature 
by the name of A'rya, but with feveral other titles, 
which the Brahmens themfelves continually beftovv 
on their Devi. Now the Brahmens, who have no 
idea that any fuch perfonage exifts as Divt, or 
the Goddefs, and only mean to exprefs allegorically 
the power of God, exerted in creating, preferving, 
and renovating this univerfe, we cannot with juftice 
infer, that the di Centers admit no Deity but viftble 
nature. The Pandit who now attends me, and who 
told Mr. Wilkins that the Saugatas were atheists, 
would not have attempted to refift the decifive evi¬ 
dence of the contrary, which appears in the very 
mftrument on which he was confulted, if his undeiv 
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Handing had nor been Winded by the intolerant zeal 
of a mercenary priefthood. A literal Verfion of the 
book juft mentioned (if any fludious man had learn¬ 
ing and induflry equal to the talk) would be an in- 
eftimable treafure to the compiler of fuch a biftory 
as that of the labor ius Hr ticker. But let us proceed 
to the morals and jnrij'pnw'etice of the Afafirs, on 
which I could expatiate, if the occation admitted a 
full difcuflion of the iubjeCt, with corredtnefs and 
confidence. 

Ill, That both ethics and abftradt law might 
be reduced to the nielbA of Jcicnce, cannot fn rely be 
doubted; but, although fuch a method would be of 
infinite life in a fyftem of univeraal, or even of na¬ 
tional jurifprudence, yet the principles of morality 
are 16 few, 16 luminous, and fo ready to prelent 
themfelves on every occalion, that the practical 
utility of a fcientifical arrangement, in a treatife on 
ethics, may very juflly be queftiotied. The moral- 

ifts of the eaft have, in general, chofen to deliver 
their precepts in fliort fententious maxims, to illuf- 
trate them by fprightly companions, or to inculcate 
them in the Very ancient form of agreeable apologues. 
There are indeed, both in Arabic and Perjian, 
philofophical tradts on ethics, written with found 
ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity; but in every 
part of this eaflern world, from Pekin to Damqfcus> 
the popular teachers of moral wifdom have immemo- 
rially been poets, and there would be no end of enu¬ 
merating their works,-which are flill extant in the 
five principal languages of Afia. Our divine religion, 
the truth of which (if any hiftory be true) is abun¬ 
dantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no need of 
fuch aids as many are willing to give it, by affert- 
jing, that the wifeft men of this world were ignorant 
of the two great maxi ms, that we mnji a3 in refpecJ 
of others as %ye Jhoithi •ycifh them la a& hi rc/prcf of 
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QUrJeJves, and that, mftcad of returning evil for evil, 
vce fiiould confer benefits, even on thofe zvho injure us ; 
but the fir ft rule is implied in a fpeech of Lyfias, 
and exprefied in diftinct phrafes-by Thales and Pit¬ 
ta cus \ and I have even feen it, word for word, in the 
original of Confucius , which I carefully compared 
with the Latin iranflation. It has been uftial with 
zealous men to ridicule and abufe all thofe who dare 
on this point to quote the Chinefe philofopher j but, 
inftead of iupporting their caufe they would fhake it, 
if it could be fhaken, by their uncandid afperity ; 
for they ought to remember, that one great end of 
revelation, as it is moft exprefHy declared, was not 
to inftru< 5 t the wile and few, but the many and 
unenlightened. If the converfion, therefore? of the 
Pandits and Maulavis in this country fliall ever be 
attempted by Proreftant miflionaries, they mu ft be¬ 
ware of aliening, while they teach the gofpel of 
truth, what thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know 
to be falle. The former would cite the beautiful 
A'tya couplet,'which was written at leaft three cen¬ 
turies before our sera, and which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his deftrudtion, 
to con lift not only in forgiving, but even in a defire of 
benefiting , his defrayer , as the Sandal tree, in the in¬ 
fant of its overthrow, jheds perfume on the axe which 
fells it i and the larter would triumph in repeating the 
verfe of Sadi, who reprelents a return of good for good 
as a flight reciprocity ; but fays to the virtuous man, 
“ Confer benefits on him who has injured ihee$ tiling 
an Arabic- fentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs . Nor would the Mufelmans fail to re¬ 
cite four diftichs of Hdfiz, who has illultratcd that 
maxim with fanciful but elegant allufions; 

Learn from yon orient fhell to love thy foe, 

And ftorc with pearls the hand that brings thee woe s 
Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrift that rends thy iide: 
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JVfarfc, where 3 ’tjn tree rewards the ftony fhow*r i 

With fruit nefarious, or the balmy flow’r: 

AiJ nature calls aloud ; “ jhall man do /c/s 

“ Than heal t&tjsnitcp, audtht raikr blefs f 

Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believing 
that the poet of Shiraz had borrowed this do&rine 
from the Ch rift mis ; but, as the caufe of Chriftianity 
could never be promoted by falfehood or error, fo 
jt will never be obflructed hy candour and veracity; 
for the leffons of Confucius and Chmacya, of Sadi 
and Hafiz, are unknown even at this day to mil¬ 
lions of Chitiefe and Hindus, Pet-fans, and other 
Mahommedans, who toil for their daily fupport j nor, 
were they known ever fo perfectly, would they have 
a divine fandtion with the multitude; fo that, in 
order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and 
to enforce rhe obedience of the perverfe, it is evi¬ 
dent, a priori , that a revealed religion was neceflary 
in the great fyftein of Providence; but my principal 
motive for introducing this topic, was to give you 
a fpecimen of that ancient oriental morality which 
is comprlfed in an infinite number of P erf an, Arabic, 
and Sunfcrit compofitions. 

Nearly one half of jurisprudence is clofely con¬ 
nected with ethics; but, lince the learned of Afa con- 
fider moft of their laws as pofitive and divine infti- 
tutions, and not as the mere eon elutions of human 
reafon ; apd fince I have prepared a mafs of extremely 
curious materials which I referve for an mtrodudtiop 
to the digeft of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth 
divifion; which coqfifts principally of fcienccs tran- 
fcendently fb named, or the knowledge of abfira£t 
quantities , of their limits, properties , and relations , im- 
preffed on the underftanding with the force of irre- 
fiftible demonf ration ; which, as all other knowledge 
depends.-at belt, on our fallible fenfes, and in a great 
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meafure on ftill more fallible teftimony, can only be 
found in pure mental abftractions j though for all the 
purpofes of life our own fenfes, and even the credible 
teftimony of others, give us in moft cafes the higheft 
degree of certainty, phyfical and moral. 

IV. I have already, had occafion to touch on the 
Italian metaphyfics of natural bodies, according to 
the moft celebrated of the Aftdtxc lchools, from which 
the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions y and, as we learn from 
Cicero, that the old fages of Europe had an idea of 
centripetal force, and a principle of univerfalgravita¬ 
tion (which they never indeed attempted to demon- 
ftrate) fo I can venture to affirm, without meaning to 
pluck a leaf from the never-fading laurels of our 
immortal Newton, that the whole of his theology, 
and part of his philosophy, may be found in the Ve¬ 
das, and even in the works of the S&fts. The moft 
fubtil fpirit, which he fulpeCted to pervade natural 
bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to caufc at¬ 
traction and repulfiony the emiffion, reflection, and 
refradion of light; eledricity, calefaCtion, fenlation, 
and mufeular motion, is deferibed by the Hindus as a 
fifth element, endued, with thole very powers y and 
the Vidas abound with allufions to a force univer-. 
fally attractive, which they chiefly aferibe to the 
Sun, thence called Adilya , or the Attra&oi .* a name 
defigned by the mythoiogifts to mean the Child of 
the Goddels Aditi j but the moft wonderful paflage 
on the theory of attraction, occurs in the charming 
allegorical poem of Shinn and Ferhad, or the 
Divine Spirit and a human fotd diftntereftedly pious: 
a work which, from the fir ft verie to the laft, is a 
blaze of religious and poetical fire. The whole 
paflage appears to me fo curious, that I make no 
apology for giving you a faithful tranflation of U: 
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“ There is'a ftrong'propcnnty which dances through 
•** every atom, and attracts the mi no reft particle to 
“ fbme particular object. Search this univerfe from 
“ its bafe to its fumnait, from fire to air, from water 
4t to earth, from all below the Moon to all above 
“ the celcftial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a cor- 
t£ purcle deftituce of that natural attradlabiliry; the 
« very point of the firft thread, in this apparently 
“ tangled fkein, is no other than fuch a principle of 
attraftion; and all principles betide are void of 
** a real bafis : from fuch a propenfny arifes evtry 
** motion perceived in heavenly, or in terrehrial 
“ bodies : it is a diipofition to be attracted, which 
“ taught hard fteel to rufli from its place and rivet 
“ irfelf on the magnet: it is the fame difpofition 
4( which impels the light draw to attach irfelf firmly 
te on amber: it is this quality which gives every 
•* fubftance in nature a tendency toward another, 
“ and an inclination forcibly directed to a determi- 
“ nate point.” Thefe notions are vague, indeed, 
and unfatisfactory ; but permit me to aft, whether the 
iaft paragraph of ffevston’ s incomparable work goes 
much farther ? and whether any fubfequent experi¬ 
ments have thrown light on a 1 object io abflrule and 
obfeure ? That the fublime aftvonomy and exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful geometry with which that work is il¬ 
lumined, fhould in any degree be approached by the 
Mathematicians of A/ia, while of all Iiuropetw who 
ever lived, Archimedes alone was capable of emu¬ 
lating them, would be a vain expectation; but 
we muft fulpend our opinion of Indian agronomical 
knowledge till the Surya Siddhnnln lhall appear in 
our own language, and even then (to adopt a phrafe 
of Cicero) our greedy and capacious ears will by no 
means be fatisfied ; for, in order to complete an hif- 
torical account of genuine Hindu aftron.omy, we 
require verbal translations of at lead three other 
ijfenfcrit books; of the treadle of Car ajar a fo? 
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the firft age of Indian lcience; of that by Var&ha t 
with the copious comment of his very learned fon, 
for the middle age; and of thole written by Bha- 
fatra for times comparatively modern. The va¬ 
luable and now acceffible works of the laft menti¬ 
oned philofopher, contain alio an miverfal , or jpeci- 
ous arithmetic, with one chapter at leaft in geo¬ 
metry ; nor would it, furely, be difficult to pro¬ 
cure, through our feveral rdidents with the Bijhwa 
and with Schidhya, the older books on algebra, 
which Bhafcara mentions, and on which Mr. 
Davis would juftly let a very high value • but the 
&imfcrit work, from which we might expedt the 
moll ample and important information, is entitled 
CJhelrdderfa, or a 1 iew of Geometrical Knowledge , 
and was compiled in a very large volume by order 
of the illuffrious Jayqfinha , comprising all that 
remains on that fcienee in the facred language of 
India: it was infpecred in the weft by a Bandit now 
in the fervice of Lieutenant H'ilford , and might, I 
am perfuaded, be purchased at I ay ana gar, where 
Colonel Bolier had penniffion from the Iidja to 
buy the four Vedas themfclves. Thus have I an- 
fwered, to the beft of my power, the three firft 
queftions obligingly tranfmitted to us by Profeffor 
B lay fair, —Whether the Hmdus have books in Sa/t- 
fcrit expreflly on geometry 3 Whether they have any 1 
hmil on arithmetic? and, Whether a rranllation of 
the Sthya Siddhdnta be not the great dejidrratnm on 
the lubjedt of Indian aftronomy ? To his rhree laft 
queftions,— Whether an accurate fummary account of 
all the Sanfcnt works on that fubject ? A delineation 
of the Indian celeftial fphere, with correct remarks 
on it ? and, A defcriprion of the aftronomical inftru- 
ments ufed by tiie ancient Hindus, would not fever 
rally be of great utility r we cannot but anfwer in 
the affirmative, provided that the utmoft critical 
iagacity were applied in diftinguifiling fueh works 
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conftellations, and inftruments, as are clearly of 
Indian origin, from fuch as were introduced into this 
country by Mujelman aftronomers from Tart ary and 
Terjia, or in later days by mathematicians from 
Tnrope. 

V, From all the properties of man and of na¬ 
ture, from all the various branches of fcience, from 
all the deductions of human reafon, the general co¬ 
rollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by 
Fcrfiam, and by Chinefe , is the fupremacy of an all- 
creating and all-preferving Spirit, infinitely wife, 
gpod, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of his moil exalted creatures ; nor 
are there in any language (the ancient Hebrew'al¬ 
ways excepted) more pious and fublime add relies ro 
the Being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of 
his attributes, or more beautiful defcriptions of his 
vifible works, than in Arable, Perjian, and Sdn/crit, 
efpecially in the Koran, the introductions of the 
poems of Sadi, JSizhmt, and Firdausi, the four 
Kidds and many parts of the numerous Pur anas .• but 
fop plication and praife would not latisfy the bound- 
let's imagination of the Veddnii and Shfi theologifts, 
who, blending uncertain metaphyfics with un¬ 
doubted principles of religion, have prefumed to 
reafon confidently on the very nature and eflence 
of the divine fpirir, and afferted in a very remote 
age, what multitudes of Hindus and Mujfelmans 
affert at this hour, that all fpirit is homogeneous; 
that the fpirit of God is in kind the fame with that 
of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree j 
and that, as material fubftance is mere illufion, 
there exifts in this univerfe only one generic fpiri- 
tual fubftance, the foie primary caufe, efficient, 
fubftantial, and formal of all fecondary caufes and 
of all appearances whatever, but endued, in its high- 
eft degree, with a fublime providential wifdqm. 
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aild proceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the 
fpirits which emane from it: an opinion which 
Getama never taught, and which we have no au¬ 
thority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on 
the doftfine of an immaterial Creator fupremely 
wife, and a conftant Preferver fupremely benevo¬ 
lent, differs as widely from the pantheifm of Spin¬ 
oza and Poland as the affirmation ot a proportion 
differs from the negociation of it; though the laft* 
named profeffor of that infant philofophy had the 
balenefs to "conceal his meaning under the very 
words of Saint Paid, which are cited by New- 
ion for a purpofe totally different, and has even 
ufed a phrafe which'occurs, indeed, in the Veda, 
but in a fenfe diametrically oppofite to that which 
he would have given it. The paflage to which J 
allude, is in a fpeech of Parunu to his fon, where 
he fays, “ That fpirit, from which thefe created 
“ beings proceed ; through which, having proceeded 
« from it, they live: toward which they tend, and 
“ in which they are ultimately abforbed,—that fpiris- 
4 ‘ ftudy to know ; that fpirit is the Great One.” 

The fubjed of this difconrfe. Gentlemen, is in- 
cxhauftible: it has been my endeavour to fay as 
much on it as poffible in the fewefl words; and, at 
the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe 
generaf difquifitions With topies meafuretefs in ex¬ 
tent, but lefs abftrufe than that which has this day 
been difeaffed; and better adapted to the gaiety 
Which feems to have prevailed in the learned ban¬ 
quets of the Greeks , and which ought lurely to 
prevail in every fympofiac affembly. 
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A DIS CO U R S E 


DELIVERED AT 

A MEETING OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY* 


ON THE 2 . 2(1 OF MAY, I 7 94. 


iJV SIR JOHN SHORE., BART. PRESIDENT. * 


TF I had cotifulted my competency only, for the 
X ftation which your choice has conferred upon me, 
l mull, without hesitation, have declined the honour 
of being the Prefident of this Society; ah’d although I 
molt cheerfully accept your invitation, with every 
inclination to affill, as far as my abilities extend, in 
promoting the .laud Able views of our affociarion, l 
mull (HU retain the confcioufnefs of rhofe difquali- 
fications, which you have been pleafed to overlook. 

ft was lately our boafl to pollefs a Prefident, 
whofe name, talents, and character, would have been 
honourable ro any inftirution; it is now our misfor¬ 
tune to lament, that Sir WWiaiii Jones exffts but 
■in the affections of his friends, and in the efteem, 
veneration, and regret of all. 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grateful 
tribute to the Society, than by making his character 




the fubject of my firft addrefs to you; and if in the 
delineation of it, fbndnefs or affection for the man 
ihould appear blended with my reverence for his 
genius and abilities, in the fympathy of yOur feelings 
i lhall find my apology. 

To define, with accuracy, the variety, value, and 
extent of his literary attainments, requires more 
learning than 1 pretend^ to poffefs } and I am there¬ 
fore to folicit youf indulgence for an imperfedt (ketch, 
rathef than expeft your approbation for a complete 
defcription, of the talents and knowledge of your late 
and lamented Frelident. 

I (hall begin with mentioning his wonderful ca¬ 
pacity for the acquifition of languages, which has 
never been CXcefhd. In Greek and Homan litera¬ 
ture, his early proficiency was the fubjedt of admi¬ 
ration and applaufe i and knowledge of Whatever 
nature, once obtained hy him, was ever afterwards 
progreffive. X he more elegant dialeCts of modern 
Europe, the French , the Spanijk, and the Italian * 
he fpoke and wrote with the greatell fluency and pre- 
cifion ; and the German and P or tuguefe were familiar 
to him. At an early period of life his application to 
oriental literature commenced: he ftudied the He¬ 
brew with eafe and fuceefs; and many of the mofl 
learned Afiatics have the candour to avow, that his 
knowledge of Arabic and Perjian was as accurate 
anti extenfive as their own; he was alfo converfant 
in the 1'urkijh idiom , and the Ohinefe had even at¬ 
tracted his notice (o far, as to induce him to learn the 
radical,characters of that language, with a view per¬ 
haps to further improvements. It was to be expected, 
after his arrival in India, that he would eagerly em¬ 
brace the opportunity of making himfelf matter of 
the Shanjcrit ; and the mofl enlightened profefiors of 
the dodrines of Brahma , confeis, with pr^de, de- 
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light, and for prize, that his knowledge of their facred 
diaieftvvas moft critically correct and profound. The 
Petndiff, who were in the habit of attending him, when 
I faw them after his death, at a public Durbar, could 
neither fupprefs their rears for his lofs, nor find terms 
to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs 
he had made in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecorid year* 
he had completed his Commentaries on the Poetry 
of the AJtaticSy although a confiderable time after¬ 
wards elapfed before their publication ; and this 
work, if no other monument of his labours exi(ted ? 
would at once furiiifli proofs of his confummate fkill 
in the oriental dialects, of his proficiency in thofe of 
Home and Greece, of tafte and'erudition far beyond his 
years, and of talents and application withouc example. 

But the judgment of Sir William Jones was too 
difeerning to confider language in any other light 
than as the key of fcience; and he would have def- 
pifed the reputation of a mere iinguift. Knowledge 
and truth were the objedts of all his ftudieSj and his 
ambition was to be ufeful to mankind. With thefe 
views, he extended his rcfearches to all languages, 
nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to pro- 
pofe to the government of this country, what he 
juftly denominated a work of national utility and irm 
portance; the compilation of a copious Digeft of 
Hindu and Mahommedan Law, from Bbanfcrlt and 
Arabic originals, with an offer of his fervices to fu- 
perintend the compilation, and with a promife to 
tranflate it. He had forefeen, previous to his depar¬ 
ture from Europe , that without the aid of fuch a work, 
the wife and benevolent intentions of the legillature of 
Great Britain , in leaving, to a certain extent, the na- 
Vou IV. N 
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rives of thefe provinces in pofleflion of their owrt 
laws, could not be completely fulfilled; and his expe¬ 
rience, after a fhort refidence in India, confirmed 
what his lagacity had anticipated, that without prin¬ 
ciples to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
of the courts, adjudications amongft the natives mull 
too often be fubjedl to an uncertain and erroneous ex* 
pofition, or wilful mi (interpretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintendence of this work, which was 
immediately undertaken at his fuggeftion, he afii- 
duoully devoted thofc hours which he could fparc 
irom his profeflional duties. After tracing the plan 
of the digeft, he preferibed its arrangement and mode 
of execution, and (elected from the moft learned 
Hindus and Mabommcdans fit perfons for the talk of 
compiling it. Flattered by his attention, and encou¬ 
raged by his applanle, the Pandits profeclited their la¬ 
bours with cheerful zeal, to a fatisfadtory conclufion. 
The Mol ut ess have alfo nearly finiflied their portion of 
the work; but we mu ft ever regret that the promifed 
tranllation, as well as the- meditated preliminary dif- 
lertacion, have been fru ft rated by that decree which fo 
often intercepts the performance of human purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and as 
an auxiliary to it, he was led to fttidy the works of 
Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the old eft and 
holiefl of legiilators * and finding them to comprize 
a lyitem of religious and civil duties,, and of law in 
all its branches, fo comprehenfive and minutely 
exadt, that it might be conlittered as the inflitutes of 
Hindu law, he prefented a tranllation of them to the 
Government of Bengal , During the lame period, 
deeming no labour exceffive or fuperfluous that 
tended, in any refpedt, to promote the welfare or hap- 
pinefs of mankind, he gave the public an JLnghJh vet-, 
lion of the Arabic text of the Sivajiyjah, or Ma- 
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hommdau Law of Inheritance, with a Commentary. 
He had already published in England , a tranflatioa 
of a trad on the fame fubjeCt, by another Mahom- 
medan lawyer, containing, as his own words exprefs, 
a lively and elegant epitome of the Law of Inheritance, 
according to 'Za'ul. 

To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of 
the road of amul’ement, nothing could have engaged 
his application but that deiire which he ever profelfed, 
cf rendering his knowledge ufeful to his own nation, 
and beneficial to the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of 
their publication, I lball briefly recapitulate his other 
performances in Afiatic Literature, as far as my 
knowledge and recollection of them extend. 

The vanity and petulenee of Anqnttil du Perron^ 
with his illiberal reflections on fome of the 
learned Members of the Univerfity of Oxford * ex¬ 
torted from him a letter in the French language, 
which has been admired for accurate eriticifm, juft 
fatire, and elegant coinpofifiort. A regard for the 
literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
tranflate from a P erf an original into French , the Life 
of Nadir Shah , that it might not be carried out 
cf England, with a reflection that no perfon had 
been found in the Priiijh dominions capable of trarif- 
lacing it. The lindents of Perfian literature muft 
ever be grateful to him for a grammar of that lan¬ 
guage, in which he has fhewn the poflibiiity of 
combining cafte and elegance with the preciiion 
of a grammarian ; N and every admirer of Arabic poe¬ 
try muft acknowledge his obligations to him for an . 
Fnglijh verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fo 
well known by the name of MoaUakaf , from the dif- 
tinction to which their excellence lfad entitled them, 
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of beingfufpended In the temple of Mecca. 1 ftiould 
fcarcely think it of importance to„mention, that lie 
did not difdain the office of Editor of a Shanfcrit and 
Perjian work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was publilhed at his own 
expence, and was fold for the benefit of infolvent 
debtors. A fimilar application was made of the pro¬ 
duce of the Sirajiyyah. 

Of his lighter prodmStions, the elegant atnufe- 
inents of his leifure hours, comprehending hymns 
on the Hindu mythology j poems, confifting chiefly 
of tranflations from the Ajiatic languages; and the 
verfion of Sacontala, an ancient Indian drama, *— 
it would be unbecoming to fpeak in a ftvle of im¬ 
portance which he did not himfelf annex to them. 
They lliew the activity of a vigorous mind, its fer¬ 
tility, its genius, and its tafte. Nor fha.ll I particu¬ 
larly dwelt on the dilcourfes addrefi'ed to this Society, 
which we have all perufed or heard, or on the other 
learned and interelting differtations, which form lo 
large and valuable a portion of the records of our re- 
tearches; let us lament that the lpirit which diftated 
them is to us extinft; and that the voice to which 
we liflened with improvement and rapture, will be 
heard by us no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen 
i nto ni y pofieffion liner his demife, in the hand¬ 
writing of Sir Jidluim Jones himfelf, entitled Deji- 
derata, as more explanatory than any thing I can 
lav of the com prehen live views of his enlightened 
mind. It contains, as a perula.1 of it will fliew, 
whatever is moft curious, important, and attainable, 
in the fciences and hiftories of India , Arabia , China, 
and Tartary*, lubjects which he had already moft 
amply difeuffed in the difquifitions which he laid be¬ 
fore the Sociery, 
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DESIDERATA 

INDIA. 

I. 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the 


Pur anas 


II. 


A Botanical Defer!ption of Indian Plants, from the 
Cojhas, &c. 

III. 

A Grammar of the SanfcrU Language, from Pd~ 
nini, &C. 

IV. 

A Dictionary of xheSanfcrit Language, from thirty- 
two original Vocabularies and JNiruffd. 

V. 

pn the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

VI. 

On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. 

VII. 

On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians. 

VIII. 

A Tranflation of the Veda. 

IX. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronomy, and 
Algebra. 

X. 

A Tranflation of the Pur anas, 
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Tranflations of the Mahabharat Rdmayan. 

XII. 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. fee. 

XIII. 

On the Indian ConfteUatiom , with their Mythology, 
from the Pur anas. 

XIV. 

The Hiftory of India before the Mohammedan. Cop-, 
quell. From the Sanford- Cajhmir Hiftories, 

ARABIA, 

XV. 

The Hiftory of Arabia before Muhammed. 

XVI. 

A Tranflation of the llamdfa . 

XVII. 

A Tranflation of Hariri . 

XVIII. 

A T yanflatioq of the I'achatid Khulafa 
Of the Cafiah. 

PERSIA. 

XIX. 

The Hiftory of Per Ha, front Authorities in Sauferii, 
Arabic , Greek , Turkijh , Perjian , ancient and mo¬ 
dern. 

Firdaufi s-Khofrau ndma. 

XX. 

The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in profit 
A Dictionary of pure Perjian, Jehangir'e . 


CHINA. 

XXI. 

A Tranfkcion of the Shi-chg- 

XXII. 

The Text of Can-fu-tfu verbally tranflated. 

TARTARY. 

XXIII. ' 

A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the 
Moguls and Othnans, from the Turki/h and Perftan. 

We are not authorized to conclude that he had 
himfelf formed a determination to complete the works 
which his genius and knowledge had thus fketched; 
the talk ieems to require a period beyond the 
probable duration of any human life; but we who 
had the happinefs to know Sir IVittiam Jones, who 
were witnelTes of his indefatigable perfeverance in the 
purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accom- 
plifli whatever he deemed important, who faw thf 
extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful attain¬ 
ments in literature and feience, and the facility with 
which all his compofitions were made, cannot doubt, 
jf it had pleafed Providence to protract the date of 
his exiftence, that he would have ably executed much 
of what he had fo extpnfively planned, 

1 have hitherto principally confined my difcourfe 
to the purfuits of our late Prefident, in oriental lite¬ 
rature, which, from their extent, might appear to 
have occupied all his time; but they neither preclud¬ 
ed his. attention to profeffional ftudies, nor to feipnee 
in general. Amongft his publications in Europe, 
in polite literature, exdnfiyc qf various compofitions 
in profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the Speeches 
of Jfaus, with a learned comment; and in law, an 
Jiflay on the Law of Bailments. Upon the fubjedt of 
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this laft work, I cannot deny myfelf the gratification 
of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiftorian :— 
“ Sir fFtlliam Jones has given an ingenious and ra- 
“ tional Eftay on the Law of Bailments. He is per- 
** haps the only lawyer equally converfant with the 
“ year-books of IP'ejhnhiJier, the Commentaries of 
“ Vlpian, the Attic Pleadings of Ifcus, and the 
“ Sentences of Arabian and P erf an Cad Jus A 

His profeffional ftudies die! not commence before 
his twenty-fecond year : and I have his own authority 
for aflerting, that the firft book of Rnglijk jurifpru- 
dence which he ever ftudted,. was Bortefcue 's Eflay, 
in Prails of the Layvs of England. 

Of the ability and con ft ient ion's integrity widi which 
he difeharged the fundtions of a Magistrate, and the 
duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
in this fetdement, the public voice and public regret 
bear ample and merited teftimony. The fame pene¬ 
tration which marked his fcientific refeauhes, diftin- 
guifhed. his legal inveftigatior^s and dec'tfions; and he 
deemed no inquiries burthenfome which had for their 
object fubftantial juftice under the rules oflaw. 

His addreftes to the jurors are no lefs difunguifhed 
for philanthropy and liberality of fentimenr, than for 
juft expofitions of the law, perfpi'enity anti elegance 
ofdidtionj and his oratory .was as captivating as his 
arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his Commentaries on AJialtc Po- 
etry, he bids farewell to polite literature, without re- 
linquilhing his affedion for it; and concludes with 
an intimation of his intention to ft tidy law, expreffed 
inawifh which we now know to have been prophetic. 

.Mill! fit oro, non hiutfis toga , 

i\rf indijfcrta' Iu:g?<a y nee tyrpis manns 7 
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1 have already enumerated attainments and works 
which, from their divernty and extent, Seem far be¬ 
yond the capacity of the molt enlarged minds ; but 
the catalogue may yet be augmented. Toa proficiency 
in the languages of Greece , Rome, and Afia , he added 
the knowledge of the philosophy of thofe countries, 
and of every thing curious and valuable that had been 
taught in them. The doCtrines of the Academy, 
the Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more familiar to 
him than the tenets of the Vedas, the myfticifm of 
the Sufis, or the religion of the ancient Per slam ; and 
■whilft with a kindred genius lie perufed with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, or moral compositions of the moft 
renowned poets of Greece, Rome, and Afia , he could 
turn with equal delight and knowledge to the Sublime 
Speculations, or mathematical calculations of Bar- 
row and Newton. With them alfo he profeffed his 
conviction of the truth of the Chrtftiah religion ■, 
and he juftly deemed it no inconfiderable advantage 
that his refearches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mqfaic ac¬ 
count of the primitive world. We all recollect, and 
can refer to the following Sentiments in his Eighth 
jjtnniverfary Dilcourfe. 

<e Theological inquiries are no part of my pre- 
f* lent Subject; but I cannot refrain from adding, 
* e that the collection of traCts, which we call from 
“ their excellence the Scriptures, contain independ- 
“ ently of a divine origid, more true Sublimity, 
H more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more im- 
“ portant hiftory, and finer Strains both of poetry and 
*' eloquence, than could be collected within the fame 
“ compafs from all other books that were ever com- 
“ pofed in any age, or in any idiom. The two 
parts, of which the Scriptures conhft, are connected 
** by a chain of compafitions, which bear no refem- 
blance in form or flyle to any that can be produced 
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** from the (lores of Grecian, Indian , Perjian, or even 
« Arabian learning. The antiquity of thofe compo- 

fir ions no man doubts, a,nd the unreftraincd appli- 
“ cation of them to events long fubfcquent to their 
« publication, is a folid ground of belief that they 
46 were genuine predictions, and contequently inipired. 

A 

There were, in truth, few fciences in which he 
Itad riot acquired confiderable proficiency ; in mod 
bis knowledge was profound. The theory of mufic 
was familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make 
hrmfelf acquainted with the interefting difcoveries 
lately made in Chemiftry; and I have heard him 
aftert, that his admiration of the ftrticfure of the hu¬ 
man frame, had induced him to attend for a fealon 
to a courfe of anatomical lectures, delivered by his 
friend the celebrated Hunter. 

His laft and favourite purfuit was the ftudy of 
Botany, which he originally began under the confine¬ 
ment of a fevere and lingering diforder ; which, with 
moft minds, would have proved a disqualification 
from any application. It conftituted the principal 
amufement of his leifure hours. In the arrangements 
of Limueus he difeovered lyftem, truth, and fcience, 
which never failed to captivate and engage his atten¬ 
tion j and, from the proofs which he has exhibited 
of his progrefs in Botany, we may conclude that lie 
would have extended the difcoveries in that fcicnce. 
The faff compofition which he read in this Soctety T 
was a description of felect Indian plants : and I hope 
his Executors will allow us to fulfil his intention of 
publishing k in a number of our Refearches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to en¬ 
quire, by what arts or method he was enabled to at¬ 
tain to a degree of knowledge, almoft ufltVerfal, and 
apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life 
pule exceeding forty-(even years. 
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The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, 
were improved by conftant exercife : and his memory, 
by habitual practice, had acquired a capacity of re¬ 
taining whatever had once been imprefted upon it. 
To an unextinguiHied ardour for umverfal know¬ 
ledge, he joined a perfeverance in the puriuit of it, 
which fubdued all obftacles; his flu dies began with 
the dawn, and, during the intermiffions of profcl- 
lional duties, were continued throughout the day; 
reflection and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed 
what induftry and inveftigation had accumulated, 
It was a fixed principle with, him, from which he 
never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any 
difficulties that were furnioimrable, from profecuting 
to a fuccefsful termination what lie had once deli¬ 
berately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have 
Enabled him to employ his talents fo much to his 
own and the public advantage, was the regular allot¬ 
ment of his time to particular occupations, and a 
fcrupulous adherence to the difbibution wliich lie 
had fixed ; hence, all his ftudies were purfued with¬ 
out interruption or confufion : nor can I here omit re¬ 
marking, what may probably have attracted your ob~ 
fervation as well as mine, the candour and compla¬ 
cency with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatever quality, talents, or education: he juftly 
concluded that curious or important infontiation might 
bargained even from the illiterate; and wherever it 
was jo be obtained, he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented 
prefident, our hearts are the beft records. To you 
who knew him, it cannot be necelfary for me to expa¬ 
tiate on the independence of his integrity, his hu¬ 
manity, probity, or benevolence, which every living 
fteature participated; on the affability of his conver- 
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fdtion and manners, or h/s modeft unaffuming deport¬ 
ment; nor need I remark that he was totally free from 
pedantry, as well as from arrogance and felf-fufficiency, 
which fometimes accompany and difgrace the great- 
eft abilities : his prefence was the delight of every io- 
ciety, which his converfation exhilarated and im¬ 
proved ; and the public have not only to lament the 
Jots of his talents and abilities* but that of his example. 

To him, as the Founder of our Inftitution, and 
whim he lived its firmed: fypport, our reverence is 
inoie particularly due : inflruded, animated, and en¬ 
couraged by him, genius was called forth inro exer¬ 
tion, and riiodeft merit was excited to diftinguifh 
itfelf. Anxious for the reputation of the Society, he 
- was indefatigable in his own endeavours to promote 
it, whi!ft be cheerfully shifted thofe of others. In 
lofing him, we have not only been deprived of our 
bri^hteft ornament, but of a guide and patron, on 
whofe inftruettons, judgment, and candour, we coulq 
implicitly rely. 

But it will, 1 truft, be long, very long, before the 
remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and abilities, 
lofe that influence over the Members of this Society 
which his living example had maintained; and if, 
previous to his demife, he had been afked, by what 
pofthumous honours or attentions we could beft (hew 
our refpe(ft for his memory, I may venture to alfert 
be would have replied, “ by exerting yourielves to fup- 
part the credit of the Society;” applying to it, perhaps, 
the dying wifh of Father Pau l, “ Ffto perpetua.” 


( iS, ) 
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TREATISE ON THE BAROMETER. 


BY FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ^ 


i. 

I N a Treatflc, pubJifhed at this place a few weeks ago, 
on Sol-Lunar Influence in Fevers, I have endea¬ 
voured to fliew, “ That all Fevers are liable to certain 
diurnal andjfftenary * revolutions ; and that iliefe re¬ 
volutions are uniformly and conftantly comtempd with 
fixed periods of time . 

IT. 

Having cftablifhcd this proportion (i .) it was na¬ 
tural to fuppofe that the power or influence which 
is capable of producing thele very remarkable and 
interefting revolutions on the human conftitutioiij 
at certain intervals, did not exert itfelf without ef- 
'fe&ing, at the lame time, feme correfponding pe¬ 
riodical change in the Rate of that element in which 
we cofriiantly exit!; and in which all the operations of 
life and nature are carried On, 

Other ndedflary avocations having hitherto pre¬ 
vented me from being able to'make thole experi¬ 
ments myfelf that are required for deciding on this 


* That is to fay, changes happening after an interval of Seven 
or eight days. 
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queftion, I applied to Mr. Farquhar , who, I undci- 
flood, had paid fame attention to this fubjeyt j and 
was favoured with the following veiy obliging and 
inftruClive letter : 

TO DOCTOR BALFOUR* 

DKAR SIR, 

* £ You lifcewife delire me to give you fome ac¬ 
count of the regular diurnal variations of the Baro¬ 
meter which take place in this country; and which * 
l faid, I conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates, 
from the otherwile unaccountable filence of every 
author wliofe work I had been able to conlult on 
the fubjeft. The firll intimation of this was from 
Mr. Henry Trail, who informed me that he had ob- 
ferved the Mercury to rife every night till about 
eleven o’clock, when it became flat ionary. I imme¬ 
diately repeated his obfervatiens, and found that the 
Fact was certain ; but that there was likewife another 
diurnal variation, which had efeaped his notice. Af¬ 
ter numerous obfervations, at all hours during the 
day and flight, I found that the Mercury is fubjedt 
to the following variations, with the utmerft degree of 
regularity, throughout the whole year. From fix 
in the morning till between feven and eight* it is fta- 
tionary; it then riles till nine, fomerimes, though 
rarely, till ten, when it remains fiationary till noon j 
it then defeends, and is lowell at three, and con¬ 
tinues fiat tonary till eight ; when ir begins to rife, 
and continues dll eleven, and is then at the fame 
height that it was at nine in the morning. 

On relating the above obfervations to the late Co¬ 
lonel Beared, an indefatigable and rigidly accurate 
obferver, and who had devoted much time and at¬ 
tention to Barometrical purfuits, he was furprifed that 
inch regular variations of the Mercury Ihould have 
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tfcaped his obfervation: but fome time after, with 
CTr eat candour acknowledged the certainty of the fad* 
and framed an hypothecs to account for it; which you 
will probably be able to obtain on an application to 
Captain Grace. 

To me the phenomena appear inexplicable to an I 
hypothecs that I can think of. The periods are evi¬ 
dently connected with the earth’s diurnal motion; and, 
if he had not a fatellite, might be eaftly explained by 
the atmofpherical tides cauied by the fun. But when 
we find that the Barometer is not, in the lead; obfevv- 
able degree, affeded by the moon’s paffage over the 
meridian, or by the united action of the fun and moon 
at the iyzygies, we have abfclute proof that this can¬ 
not be the caufe; neither can the expanfion of the 
Mercury, being difedly oppofire to the phenomena* 
the greaedt degree of heat taking place at three o'clock, 
when the Mercury is lowed. 

With refpect to the influence of the moon on the 
atmoiphere, \ was perfectly fatisfied while in Beerkoom , 
that the cold feafon fet in at the fyzygies only; and that 
there was always a conliderable increafe of cold at every 
return of them. But at the old powder works near 
Calcutta , 1 obferved the greateft degree of cold to 
happen fume times at the quadratures Being, how¬ 
ever, at that time much engaged in other purfuits, I 
did not attend to the circuinftance of the moon’s 
abfolute diftance , though of the utmoft confequence 
in all calculations of the heights of the tide, to which 
the variations of the date of the atmofphere, occa- 
fioned by the attradion of the fun and moon, mult be 
analogous. And yet this fad, important as it is to 
every fea-faring perfon* efpecially in river-navigation, 
as well as to lhip-builders, for predicting the higheft 
lpring-tides, feems to be totally unknown to the ge¬ 
nerality of thefe perfons; nor is it furprifmg, as it is 
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not taken notice of in any treatife on navigation tnat 
J have met with. But M. De ka Lande ( Aftro- 
no my, vol. iii. p. 656) fhews, that if the moon s 
mean force to raife the waters of the ocean be two anti 
a halt, her great eft force when apogee, will be three; 
and her leaft when -perigee, two: q difference lufli- 
cient to account for the tides at the quadratures 
being fometimes nearly as high as thoie at the fy- 
zygies: a circumftance which was aieertained by parr 
of a committee inftiuued for examining planst for 
new powder-works at the Old Fort Ghaut; where 
flakes had been driven, on purpoie to find the rife of 
the tide. M. I)c la I,mule confirms the theory 
by many obfer vat ions, made with great accuracy in 
feme of the ports of France (Supplement, vol. iv .); 
aiid I can vouch for the faft by numerous meafures 
of the heights of the title, both at the old and new 
powder-werks. But you may eafiiv fatisfy yourfelf of 
the fact, by obferving the height’of a few tides at 
Cham paul Gaut, when you will find, invariably, 
that every great parallax of the moon, at the lyzygies* 
is attended with a very high ride and fir on g bore; 
and vice •verfa. 1 have not been able to oblerve 
that the moon’s declination, no'twithftanding what yon 
may have heard from other quarters, has any percep¬ 
tible effect on the tides. 

T have been the more particular on this fubjedt, 35 
I have heard it made an unanfwerable objection to 
your fyftem, that the firft attacks of intermittent fever 
do happen at the quadratures as well as the fyzygies} 
and that relapfes do likewife happen at the quadra¬ 
tures; Now, fliould y ou meet with any fuch cafes, 
the above obfervations may perhaps tend to reconcile 
them to your fyftem, &c. 

John Farquhar. 

'Hanky Bazar, 1 zih Feb . 1794 . 
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Although in this letter Mr. Farquhar deicribes 
in the Barometer only three different diurnal pe¬ 
riods of riling and falling, I could not help fufpedt- 
ing that there muft likewife be a fourth, which had 
efcaped his notice; and that I fhould be able to dis¬ 
cover a periodical falling alfo in the ftate of the 
mercury, between eleven at night and fix in the 
morning, analogous to that which he had obferved 
between eleven at mid-day and fix in the evening. 
Accordingly, by keeping myfeif awake, and conti¬ 
nuing my obfervations during the night, I have now 
the fatisfadb’on to be allured that my anticipation of 
the revolution 1 expe&ed to difcover, was perfectly 
juft. 


IV 


With a view of afcertaining the progrefs of thefe 
four different revolutions by perfonal obfervation, I 
impofed upon myfeif the talk of obferving and re¬ 
cording the changes of the Barometer, as far I was 
able, every half-hour, day and night, during the pe¬ 
riod of one complete lunation. 

The refult of this undertaking I have now the ho¬ 
nour to lay before the Society and if in matter or 
form it contains any thing worthy of their attention, 
or of a place amongft their Refearches, it will afford 
me a degree of latisfa&ion that will more than reward 
me for my labour. 
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A TREATISE 


I. OF THE PERIODICAL DIURNAL CHANGES 

OF THE BAROMETER. 


THE DETAIL OF FACTS. 

V. 

The Detail of Fa£te is comprehended in the fol¬ 
lowing record of ohfervations made on the Barometer, 
as regularly as I was able to perform it, every half- 
hour, both day and night, during the lunation which 
intervened between the 31ft of March and the 29th 
of April 1794. To theie I have added the Rate of 
the Thermometer and lVind> with the appearance of 
the iky. 

VI. 

My obfervations of the Barometer were taken with 
fcrupnlous exactnefs ; and although the weighty hand 
of fleep has more than once deprived me of obferva¬ 
tions that I was juft about to make, and was anxious to 
record. I have never ventured to afl'ume any probable 
Rate of the Mercury as an aftual obfervation. 

VII. 

With rcIpeCt to the Thermometer , although it was 
liable to fome inaccuracy, from my not being able to 
preferve the apartment in which it was hung, uniform¬ 
ly open or ihut, yet, as the variations from this caufe 
were trifling, and never obfcured the regular and pro- 
greffive rile and fail which it obferves at different pe¬ 
riods of the 'day, I conceive that my record is fufli- 
ciemly exadf for enabling me to decide, with fafety, 
that the daily fluauations which appeared in the Ba- 
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rometer, were not connected with the daily viciffitudes 
of heat and cold, 

vm. 

Although the ftate of the wind was not meafured 
by any inftrument, but eftimated only grofsly by the 
effedt which it appeared to produce on the trees and 
other objedts around, ftill 1 conceive that I may alfo 
venture to determine on this ground, that the diurnal 
fludtuation of the Mercury was not connedted with the 
hate of the wind. 

In the column appropriated for recording the ftate 
of the wind, Number i reprelents a breeze capable 
of carrying on a fliip two or three miles in an hour; 
Number a, a breeze capable of carrying on a fhip four 
or five miles; and Number 3, a breeze capable of 
carrying on a Ihip fix, feven, or eight miles. 

IX. 

Neither are the appearances of the Jky defined 
with much precifion or minutenels ; yet, upon the 
defcription that I have given, I think I may pronounce 
with fufficient confidence, that they did not diredt 
or regulate the periodical diurnal fludtuation of the 
Barometer. 

By conceiving the wind, which in the month of 
jipril is generally from Ibme point in the ibuth, car¬ 
rying conftantly along with it, in the different degrees 
of velocity I have defcribed (VIII.) different pro¬ 
portions of light and heavy clouds, we may obtain a 
tolerably juft idea of the appearance of the Iky at 
Calcutta during that month. 

To exprefs thefe different ftates, we have employed 
in the record the terms clear 3 cUudy > and ovsrcaft. 

O 2 
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When few clouds only appear, or none, which is fel- 
dom the cafe this leaf on, the fky is laid to be clear ; 
when the fun or liars Ihine through a number of 
clouds, the Iky is faid to be cloudy ; and when die 
fun or ftars do not appear at all, the Iky is laid to be 
Dvercqft. 

N. B. As the record of obfervations from which thefe negative 
* 'proportions (VII. VIII. IX.) refpectmg .the thermometer, the 
f,late of the lointL and a/t/tearancc of the Jhy are infern o, is volu¬ 
minous, and would neceffariiy exclude from this volume of the 
Kefearches matter that is much more interefting, 't has been 
confidered fufficient for the object of this paper, to inferl only 
the oppofite abftraft, or Syno/fs, of the obfervations made on 
the Barometer- 

V 

THE STATEMENT. 

XI. 

The fum of my oblervations refpefling the four 
Periodical Diurnal Revolutions of the Barometer 
which I have deferibed, appears at one view in the 
preceding Synoptical Arrangement, and when dated 
precifely in numbers, amounts to this 

if, That on every day of the thirty compre¬ 
hended in the Record, excepting one (a) y the 
Barometer conftantly fell between ten at night 
and fix in the morning; and that p-ogreflively, 
and without any intermediate riling, excepting in 
one in fiance (bf 

a d. That on every day of the thirty compre¬ 
hended on the Record, without one exception. 


(а) Between the 20th and aift —Fide Synopfis, 

(б) Between the 22d and 23d—ditto. 
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the Barometer conftantly raft between fix and 
ten in the morning; and that progreflively, and 
withour any intermediate falling, excepting in 
two in dances (e) (d). 

$d, That on every day of the thirty Compre¬ 
hended in the Record, without one exception, 
the Barometer conftantly fell between ten in the 
morning and fix in the evening; and that pro- 
greffively, and without any intermediate riling 
in any inftance. 

That on every day of the thirty compre¬ 
hended in the Record, excepting two (e) (f), 
the Barometer conftantly tofe between fix and 
ren in the evening; and that progreffively, and 
without any intermediate falling in any inftance. 


the inference. 

t , 

XTI. 

From the preceding ftatement of the coincidences 
©bferved in thefe four portions of the day, it appears 
that we may reaionably infer the following pfopofi- 
tions, limited to Calcutta in the month of April 1794. 

iJt-> That, in the interval between ten at night 
and fix in the jnorning, there exifted a prevailing 
tendency in the Mercury to fall. 


(r) Oil the nth, 
{a) On the 23d, 
(r) On the ijth, 
(/) On the aoth. 


^-Fide SynopGs. 
—ditto. 

—ditto. 

—ditto. 
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zd t That, in the interval between ; x and ten in 
the morning, there exifted a. prevailing tendency 
in the Mercury to rife. 

%d, That, in the interval between ten in the morn¬ 
ing and fix in the evening, there exifted a. pre¬ 
vailing tendency in the Mercury to fall. 

4 th, That, in the interval between fix and ten 
In the evening, there exifted a prevailing tendency 
in the Mercury to rife. 

Thefe different prevailing tendencies to rife and 
fall periodically at certain times of the day and night, 
neceifarily imply a proportionate correfponding caufe 
fufficient to produce them. But here we ftop, and 
venture to proceed no farther than to fay, with Mr. 
Farquhar , that they feem to be connected with the 
diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit. 

XIII. 

By an attentive examination of the Synopfis, it will 
appear that the general characters of the tendencies 
which prevail at the different periods we have de- 
feribed, are liable, within their refpcCtive limits, to 
feveral remarkable variations, viz.. 

1. With regard to the time of beginning to rife or fall. 

1. With regard to the time of ceafng to rife or fall. 

3. With regard to the fiefs or degrees by which the 

Mercury rifesor falls. 

4. With regard to the limits or extremes to which it 

rifes or falls. 

Being under the neceffity of acknowledging our 
ignorance of the caufe which produces thefe prevail¬ 
ing tendencies themfelves , we can of courfe have no 
adequate idea or conception in theory of the different 
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ttrcumftanees that are capable of producing the differ¬ 
ent variations which appear in their general character} 
and our obfervations being much too limited to efta- 
blifli, concerning them, any thing like practical rules, 
\ve muft remain contented for the prefent with point¬ 
ing them out as queftions which want inveftigation ; 
exprefling however a ftrong fufpicton that they are 
not unconnected with the relative portions of the 
Moon and the other planets. 


THE APPLICATION. 

XIV. 

At the time of digefting the ideas which I have 
delivered upon this Yubjed, being pofleflfd of no 
information but that which was communicated iti 
Mr. Furquhar’s letter, and what I obtained after¬ 
wards from my own obfervations, 1 did not conceive 
that I was authorized to extend the proportions 
which I have advanced (XII.) refpeding thefe ten¬ 
dencies, beyond the limits of Calcutta . By a note, 
however, which is juft now pointed out to me in 
Dt- Mofelef s very ingenious Treatife on Tropical Dif- 
eales (a), I have the fatisfadion to find that the 
very fame tendencies have been obferved to prevail 


(a) The Note referred io in Dr. Mofclefs Treat ife is this 
it i t h as been obferved in thefe and more equatorial regions, that 
« though the Barometer is ufelefsin indicating the variations of the 
«i W eather, it exhibits a phenomenon .not cone ft ly afrerrained in 
n temperate climates ; which is, that the Mercury has two diurnal 
“ motions of afcent and defcent, of nearly a line eorrefponding 
“with the courfe of the fun; attending as the fun approaches tho 
« zenith and nadir, and deicending as the fun deviates from thefe 
“ points. It remains flationary at its lowefl and higheft degrees 
** for fame hours.” 
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on the oppofite fide of the globe. We may there* 
fore now venture to allow them a more extenfive 
range; and it will, no doubt, be confidered of forne 
importance to eftablith in certain latitudes (h) the 
exiftence of a law in nature by which the Mercury 
of the Barometer, let the ft an ding weight and prefi- 
fure of the atmofphere be what it may, is liable to 
the effects of a conftant and regular periodical diur¬ 
nal fluftuation i for it wdll then follow that the power 
of each fucceeding hour to raife or fink it, is liable 
to differ from that which went before; that the height 
of the Mercury, therefore, taken only at two or three 
ffcated hours of the day, can.iot with propriety be af- 
fumed to reprelent or form a juft eftimate of the 
whole twenty-four; that calculations proceeding hi¬ 
therto on fuch partial grounds, muft necefiarily in¬ 
clude error and require adjuftment; and that in fu¬ 
ture, wherever this law extends, no correct philofo- 
phical inveftigation connected with the nature of the 
atmofphere, can be carried on without giving it a 
place (r); and no juji prognojlic formed of the weather 


(J>) As far as I can judge from rhe following extract from Father 
Cette’s Memoir on the prevailing winds, See, which 1 have 
juft met with in the Edinburgh Magazine for March 1792, there 
feems to be great reafon to believe that iimilar flufhiations take 
place in the Mercury, in the different latitudes of Europe; and 
that they are not entirely confined to the regions under the 
equator. 

The Mercury is generally a little lower about two o’clock in 
** the afternoon than at any other time of the day ; and it is high* 
u eft towards eight o'clock at night. I would compare this fa£t 
** without pretending to draw any cohfequences from it, with the 
phenomenon of the magnetic- needle, the greateft variation of 
u which from north towards weft takes place about two or three 
t{ in the afternoon, and the lea ft about eight o*clock in the morn-- 
it ing-* ? —Vide the Edinburgh IMagazim for March 1 792, page z 11, 
par. 6, 

(r) A mean, extracted from means obtained from the extreme* 
of thefe different diurnal fluctuations, will give the mean weight of 
the atmofphere much more corre&ly than the common proeeS, 
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without diftinguithing thcfe regular and conflant 
changes from i'uch as are only cccafional and tempo¬ 
rary. 

With refpeA to Medicine, this law is a principle 
entirely new and it lias now become a matter of 
real confeqnence, to afcercain in what refpeds it co¬ 
operates with the power of the fun and moon in pro- 
ducing and regulating the paroxyfms of fevers. 
From the linking coincidence of thefe tendencies with 
the periods at which the paroxyfms ot fevers gene¬ 
rally attack, and remit, and from their iuperior preva¬ 
lence in tropical climates where the paroxyfms of 
fever are alfo moft prevalent, “ it feems lobe highly 
probable that they may have a conflderabieJhare in conjli- 
tuting that power ’which flews itfelf in fo remarkable a 
manner in this country, ami ’which we have denominated 
Sol-Lunar Influence” 


n. OF THE PERIODICAL SEPTENARY CHANGES 

OF THE BAROMETER. 

XV. 

Refpecling periodical feptenary changes in the ftato 
of the Barometer, the only information I have been 
able to obtain, is extracted from an abridged Expo- 
fition of the Syfcem of Mr. Toaldo upon the proba¬ 
bility of the change of weather by the lunar points 
taken from the Journal des Sciences L tiles , and pub- 
hfhed in the Calcutta Magazine for July and Jlu- 
gufl 1793. Mr. Toaldo, it appears, in order to as¬ 
certain whether the moon had any influence on the 
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Mercury, collected a journal of the Barometer kept 
for feveral years, from which he difeovered that the 
Barometer was fix-tenths of a line higher at the 
times of the quadratures than af the fyzygies. 

If this journal was kept correctly on a proper 
plan, periodical feptenary changes in the Barometer 
connected with the revolutions of the moon, are efla- 
blilhed of courfe. But if it was kept in the ordinary 
way of afluming two 01 three oblervations taken in 
the courfe of the day, to lave as a ftandard or rule 
for eftimating the ftate of the whole twenty-four, it is 
evidently liable to errors, which render the calculation 
precarious and inconclufive for the reafons already 
explained, which however had not occurred to me at 
the time of writing my laft Treatife on Sol-Lunar 
Influence. 

That the Barometer will be differently affeCted at 
the fprings and neaps, is an anticipation which has 
in its favour the ftrongeft probability that analogy can 
afford. Y et, upon a review of the obfer vat ions col¬ 
lected during the fprings and neaps of the lunation 
which I have obferved, 1 cannot fay that, when ar¬ 
ranged as they Hand in the Synoplis, in coincidence 
with their refpedtive periods, they exhibit a differ¬ 
ence of character to ettablifh this conclufion. We 
therefore leave it to the,decifion of a far more exten- 
live experience, conducting its obfervations on a plan 
fimilar to that which we'have exemplified in this 
Treatife. 
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In looking over Dr. Mofeley’j Treaiife on this oc¬ 
casion, / am forry to difcover that, irujting too much to 
memory, in referring to his work in my laft publication ., 
/ have given a very imperfebl account of what he has 
communicated on the fuljebl of Sol-Lunar Influence .. 
But when he conflders that by my inaccuracy I have 
deprived myfelf of the weight of his authority , in fip- 
f orting a propofilion I was anxious to eflablijh, he will 
be inclined to afcribe it to the caife I have Jlated 
Dr. Mofeley’s obfervations are contained in the Con- 
clufion to his Treatife, between page 550 and. 55^ - 
they confirm the power of Sol Lunar Influence in J?s- 
fopc in a very unequivocal manner, and merit the at¬ 
tention of thofe who wijh for information on this fish — 
jehl.—For the note to which this remark refers, vide 
gage 212 . 
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A FAITHFUL HINDU WIDOW, 


BY HEWRY COLEBROOKE, ESQ^ 


HILE the light which the labours of the 



V V Afiatic Society have thrown on the fciences 
and religion of the Hindus, has drawn the attention 
of the literary world ro that fubjedt, the hint thrown 
out by the Prehdent for rejedting the authority of 
every publication preceding the tranllation of the 
Gita, does not appear to have made lufficient impref- 
lion. Several late compilations in Europe betray 
great want of judgment in the feledlion of authori¬ 
ties ; and their motley drefs of true and falfe colours 
tends to perpetuate error; for this realon it feems 
neceflaiy on every topic, to revert to original au¬ 
thorities for the purpole of calling error or veri¬ 
fying fadls already publifhed; and this objedl will 
no way be more readily attained than by the com¬ 
munication of detached efiays on each topic, as it 
may prelent itlelf to the Orientalift in the progrels 
of his refearches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, 
Ihould the following authorities from Sanfcrit books 
be thought worthy of a place in the next volume of 
the Society’s Tranfadtions, 1 lhall be rewarded for 
the pains taken in collecting theip. 
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** Having firft bathed, the widow, dreficd in t\vo 
clean garments, and holding fbme cufft grals, lips 
«* water from the palm of her hand. Bearing eft fa 
an d tih (a) on her hand, Ihe looks towards the 
« eaft or north while the Brdhmanti utters the my flic 
** word Om. Bowing to Iferay ana, file next declares 
« (fcj “ On this month, fo named in fuch a Pacjha , 
“ on foch a tit'hi, I (naming herfelf and her (c) 
**■ family) that I may meet Jlrundhati ( 3 ) and re- 
fide in Swtirga ; that the years of my flay may be 
« numerous as the hairs on the human body j that I 
** may enjoy with my hulband the felicity of hea- 
«* ven, and fandUfy my paternal and maternal pro- 
genitors, and the anceftry of my hufband’s fa- 
“ ther ; that lauded by the ylg/arafes, 1 may be hap- 
* c py with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
“ Jmiras ; that expiation be made for my bulband’s 
“ offences, whether he has killed a Brahmana, 
broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, 
“ thus I afeend my hufband’s burning pile. I call 
« on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of the 
« world! Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, ./Ether (ej t 
“ Earth, and Water ! My own foul! Yuma ! Day, 
** Night, and Twilight 1 And thou. Conference, bear 


Sefamum* 

This declaration is called the Sancalpa* 

{€) GSfra, the fami \j o r race- Four gr eat fa m \ 1 ies of Brabmanm 
are now extant* and have branched into many races. Since 

the memorable maftacre of the CJbairiyait by Parafu Rama r the 
deferibe themfelves from the fame Gutras as the BraSh 

ms mm* 

(J) Wife of Vajilbth#. 

(r) Ac#/#* 
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<< witnefs: I follow my hufband’s corpfe on the fu- 
4i neral pile (f)” 

Having repeated the SancaJfa, (he walks thrice 
round the oilei and the Brdhmana utters the fol¬ 
lowing Mantras : 

“ Om 1 Let thcfe women, not to be widowed 
« good wives, adorned with collyrium, holding cla- 

lifted butter, confign themfelves to the tire. Im- 
«« mortal, not childlefs, nor hulbandlefs, excellent, 
t£ let them pafs into fire, whole original element is 
t( water. 

From the Rigveda. 

“ Om ! Let thefe wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
“ themfelves to the fire, with their hu {band’s corpfe.” 

A Paurdnica Mantra, 

With this benedi&ion, and uttering the myf- 
tic Norm Namah , Ihe afcends the flaming pile. 

While the prefcribed ceremonies are performed 
by the widow, the fon, or other near kinfman, of 
the deceafed, applies the firft torch, with the forms 


ff) In feveral publications the woman has been deferibed as 
placing herfeif on the pile before it be lighted; but the ritual 
quoted is conformable to the text of the Bhagavata* * 

* c When the corpfe is about to be con fumed in the Sabotaja*} 
the faithful wife who flood without, rufiies on the 

1SfareJa to Yudijht* hira, 

* Cabin of grafs or leaves, fometimes erected on the funeral pile. 

The (bed on the funeral pile of a Muni is called Parnotajm 
and Sahhaja * 7 See the vocabulary entiled Hdrdbalu 
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directed for funeral rites in the Grthya (g) ; by 
which his tribe is governed. 

The Sanealpa is evidently formed on the words of 
Angiras : 

“ The wife who commits herfelf to the flames 
with her hufband’s corpfe, lhall equal Arundhatt, 
and refide in Swarga $ 

,e Accompanying her hufband, fhe (hall refide fo 
“ long in Swarga as are the thirty-five millions of 
“ Lairs on the human body. 

“ As the fnake-catcher forcibly drags the ferpent 
** from his earth, fo, bearing her hufband from 
** hell, with him fhe fhall enjoy heavenly blifs. 

<c Dying with her hufband, fhe fa notifies her ma- 
ct ternal and paternal anceftors ; and the anceftry of 
“ him to whom fhe gave her virginity. 

“ Such a wife, adoring her hufband, is celeftial 

felicity with him, greateft, moft admired (h) ; 
** with him fhe fhall enjoy the delights of heaven 
** while fourteen Lidras reign. 

{g} Extracts of compilations from the tacred books, containing 
the particular forms for religious ceremonies, to be obferved by 
the race or family for whom that portion of the fa ere d writings 
has been adopted, which compofes their Grtfya. We learn from 
the Bhagavaia+ that Vydfa divided the Vida into four { Rich, Tajujh * 
and Ad barman) or five, including the Itih&fas or other 
Vuranai as one Vida. Paila accepted the Rignidu ; Jaimeni and 
Caviy or Suer a z, the Sdmanjida ; Bajfampayana learned the Ra* 
jurvida ; Samuntu^ Daruna f aad others of the family of Angiras^ 
the Adharnimiida. My father (SuPba f fon of Vy4f a fpeaks) 

felefted the Itihdfas and Pur anas; then the fever al Rtjbh cholie 
** the Vidas va noisily (parts of each). Their pupils, the fucr 
4t cefiors of theirr pupils, and the pupils of thefe, became foU 
44 lowers of particular Sap has , 3 * 

(h) The word in the text is expounded a landed by thechoi? 
of heaven* Gctndbarvas^ &CC* 
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«« Though her hu/band had killed a Brahmana , 
“ (i) broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his 
“ 'friend, flie expiates the crime.” Anigras. 

The Mantras are adopted on the authority of the 
Brahme Phr ana. 

“ While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful 
“ wife Of the greateft duty of woman ; Jhe is loyal and 
“ pure who hums herfelf with her hujband?s aorp/es, 
“ Hearing this, fortified in her refohition, and full 
<* of affedtion, fhe completes the Pitrtmheda Yaga 
“ (£) and afcends to Swarga 

Brahme Parana. 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to bum herfelf* 
with her hufband’s corpfe; but fhe has the alterna¬ 
tive, 

“On the death of her hufband, to live as Brah- 
“ machari , or commit herfelf to the flames.” 

Vifhnu, 

The aufterity intended conlifb in chaftity, and in 
a&s of piety and mortification. 

“ The ufe of Tamhuli , drefs, and feeding off vef- 
«* fels of turenague is forbidden to the Yati (1)* the 
“ Brahmachdri , and the widow. 

Prachitas. 


(0 The commentators are at tilt pains of fhewing that this exx 

S iation muff refer to a crime committed in a former exiftence; for 
i(leva! rites are refufed to the murderer of a Brahmana. 

(£) Act of bunting herfelf with her hufband^ 

(/) Sanfiyas}. 

Vql.IV, V 
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** The widow lhall never exceed one meal a day, 
“ nor fleep on a bed; it tire does to, tier hufband tall* 
" from Swarga. 

“ She lhall eat no other than flmple food, and 
- (m) lhall daily offer the tarpana of cufa, lild, and 

“ water («). 

“ In Vaisac’ka, Garlic a, and Mdgka-? Ihe lhall ex- 
“ ceed the ufual duties ot ablution, alms, and pilgri- 
<£ mage, and ofien ufe the name of God in prayer.” 

*The Smriti. 

After undertaking the duty of a Salt, fliould 
the widow recede, fhe incurs the penalties of 
defilement. 

“ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the 
“ pile, (he is defiled j but may be purified by ob- 
“ ferving the fall called Pritjapatya.” (o) 

Apajiamba. 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu le-. 
giflators have Ihown themfelves dilpofed to encou¬ 
rage widows to burn themfelves with their hulband’s 
corpfe. 

Hdr'ita thus defines a loyal wife : cc She, whofe 
“ lynipathy feels the pains and joys of her hulband ; 


{ m ) If fhe has no male defendants. See il ladana Parijata. 

(«) Oblarions lor the manes of anceflrors to the third degree, 
though not exclulively; tor the prayer includes a general petition 
for remoter anceftors, Yet daily oblations (Vaifvediva) are fepa- 
rately offered for anceftors beyond the third degree. 

(oj It extends to twelve days ; the firft three, a fpare meal may 
be taken once in each day ; the next three, one in each night; the 
fncceeding three days, nothing may be eaten but what is given 
uni elicited j and the la ft three days are a rigid fall. 
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te who mourns and pines in his abfence, and dies 
“ when he dies, is a good and loyal wife. 

Harita. 

t{ Always fevere a loyal wife, as you venerate 
,£ the Divat,us', for, by her virtues, the prince’s era- 
'* pire may extend over the three worlds.” 

Matjya Parana . 

“ Though the hulband died unhappy by the dif* 
te obedience of his wife ; if from motives of love, 
“ difgufh of the world, fear of living unprotected, 
“ or forrow, fhe commit herfelf to the flames, fhe 
“ is entitled to veneration.” 

Mahd Bhdrata. 

Obfequies for filicides are Forbidden $ but the 
Rjgveihi exprefsly declares, “ that the loyal wife who 
“ burns herfelf, fhall not be deemed a fuicide. When 
“ a mourning of three days has been completed, the 
“ Str/tddha is to be performed*. This appears from 
** the praver for the occafion, diredted in the Hip* 
« vedaP 

i 

Regularly the chief mourner for the hufband 
and for the wife, would in many cafes, be diitinft 
perfons: but the Mhavijhya Parana provides, that 
** When the widow configns herfelf to the Tame 
* £ pile with the corpfe of the deceafed, whoever per¬ 
forms the Criyd for her hufband, fliall perform it 
for her.” . 

** As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the 
“ funeral pile to the Paula ; whoever lights the pile 
“ fliall alfo offer the PindaP Viiyu Parana. 


* The fliortnefs of the mourning is honourable: the loageft 
mourning is for the lowcft tribe. 

P a 
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In certain circumfiances the widow is disqualified 
for this aft of a Safi. 

e * She who has an i nfant child, or is pregnant, of 
f£ vvhofe pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean* 
** may not, O princefs, afeend the funeral pile. 

« So faid Ndreda to the mother of Sagara” 

« The mother of an infant (hall not relinquifii the 
“ care of her child to afeend the pile; nor (hall one 
«* who is unclean (from a periodical caufe) or whole 
“ rime for purification after child-birth is not pafied, 
f< nor fhail one who is pregnant, commit herfclf to the 
“ flames \q). But the mother of an infant may, if 
<f the care of the child can be otherwife provided.” 



In the event of a iBrahmana dying in a diftant 
country, his widow is not permitted to burn herfelf. 

M A Vi fra or Brahnuimt may not afeend-a fecond 
** pile.” , Go lama. 

But with other caffs, this proof of fidelity is not 
precluded by the remote deceaie of the huiband j and’ 
is called Aaugamana . 

“ The widow, on the news of her hufband’s dying 
** in a diftant country, fhould expeditioufly burn 
tc herfelf: fo fhail fhe obtain perfection.” Vy 4 fa t 


(q) It has been erroneoufly aflerted, that a wife, pregnant at the 
tin e of her hufband’s death, may burn herfelf after delivery 
Hindu authorities politively contra dift it. In addition to the text 
it may be remarked, that it is a maxim, “ What was prevented in' 
its fcafon, may not afterwards be refumed.” 
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« Should the hufband die on a journey, holding 
** his fandals to her breaft, let her pafs into the flames.” 

Brahms Parana. 

The expreffion is not underftood of fandals exclu- 
iively: for thus Ufanas or Sacra. 

« Except a Vifra , the widow may take any thing 
“ that belonged to her hufband, and afcend the pile., 

«« But a Fipra may not afcend a fecond pile; this 
“ practice belongs to other tribes.” Sacra . 

In two of the excepted cafes, a latitude is allowed 
for a widow defirous of offering this token of loyalty, 
by poftponing the obfequies of the deceafed : for 
Pyafa directs that, “If rhe loyal wife be diftant 
“ left than the journey of a day, and defire to die 
‘f with her hufband,. his corpfe fhall not be burnt 
‘‘until fhe arrive; And the Bhavijhya Parana per? 
“ mits that the corpfe be kept one night, if the third 
“ day of her uncleannefs had expired when her huf- 
** band died.” 

With refpeft to a circumftance of time (r), which 
might on fome occafions be objected, the commenta¬ 
tors obviate the difficulty, by arguing from feveral 
texts, “ that to die with or after her hufband, is for 
“ a widow JSIaimittica (j) and Ckmya (/), and confe* 
“ quently allowable in the intercalary month j” for 
Dacjha teaches, that “ whenever an aft both JSai- 
“ mittica and Camya is in hand, it is then to be 
“ performed without confulting feafon.” They are 
at the trouble of removing another difficulty: 

m » ■ ■ i- '" m — ■ ■ ■» > 

(r) Occafional obfervances are omitted on intercalary days? 

(0 Eventual j incumbent when a certain event happens. 

(t) Optional; done for its reward. ^ 

P 3 
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t( Dhntarajhtra^ in the ftate of Smtiadla, quitted 
« his terrcftrial form to proceed to the Mu£li , or 
*( beatitude, which awaited him. When the leaves 

and wood were lighted to con fume the corple, 
“ his wife Glindhdii was feen to pafs into the dailies. 
« Now alfo, a hufband dying at Las) and" atiain- 
“ ing Mudfi, it becomes his widow to follow the 
“ corpfe in the flames.” 

It were fuperfiuous to-purfue commentators through 
all their frivolous difti-ndtiogs and laborious illuftra¬ 
tions on latent difficulties, 

All the ceremonies client ial to this awful rite are 
included in the inftrudions already quoted. But 
many pra&ices have been introduced, though not 
fanctioned by any ritual. A widow who. declares 
her refolution of burning herfelf with the corpfe, is 
required to give a token of her fortitude : and it is 
acknowledged, that one who receded after the cere¬ 
mony commenced, would be compelled by her rela¬ 
tions to complete the facnfice. This may explain 
circumftances defer!bed by fome who have wit netted 
the melancholy feene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of per- 
fons who have been prefent on iiich occafions, are 
direded in feveral rituals : 

“ Adorned with all jewels, decked with nuninm 
" and other cuftomary ornaments, with the box of 
“ mninmi in her hand, having 'mad e phjd, or adoration 
** to the Dth’dSds, thus reflecting that this life is 
“ nought: my lord mid vitifter to me ' 4 ms all ,—Are 
“ walks round the burning pile: fhe bellows jewels 
■‘on the BrahmunQs , comforts hey relations, and 
“ diows her friends the attentions of civility ; while 
“ calling die Sun and elements to witnefs, Are dif- 
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“tributes minium at pleafure; and having repeated 
“ the Sancalga, proceeds into the flames : there em- 
“ bracing the corpfe, flie abandons herlelf to the fire, 
“ calling Satya! Satya ! Satya!” 

The by-ftanders throw on butter and wood : for 
this, they are taught, that they acquire merit ex¬ 
ceeding ten millions fold, the merit of an Afwctmedha, 
or other great facrifice. Even thofe who join the 
proceffion from the houfe of the deceafed to the 
funeral pile, for every ftep are rewarded as for an 
Afmamidha. Such indulgences are promifed by grave 
authors : they are quoted in this place only as they 
feem to authorize an inference, that happily the 
martyrs of this fuperftition ba\?e never been numerous. 
It is certain that the inftances of the widow’s facri- 
fices are now rare : on this it is only necefiary to ap¬ 
peal to the. recolle<5lion of every perfon refiding in 
India , how few inftances have actually occurred 
within his knowledge. And, had they ever been 
frequent, fuperftition would hardly have promifed 
its indulgences to fpe&afors. 
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ON T^E TRACES 

OF *HE 

HINDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Extant amongfi the Malays. 


BY WILLIAM MARS DEN, ESQ* 


'T'HE Savfcrit , or ancient language of the Hindus , 
A is a lubjeft fo interefting in itfelf, that every 
difcovery which contributes to throw light upon its 
hiftorv or to mark its extent, carries with it a degree 
of importance. The proofs of its influence in the 
northern countries of Jffam, Nepal, Booten, and Tibet , 
as well as in the fouthern parts of the peninfula of 
India, are to be found in the works of the Miffiona- 
ries and the Refearches of this Society; but the pro- 
grefs it made in early times, amongft the inhabit¬ 
ants of the eaftern ill and s and countries poflefled by 
the Malays, has not, 1 believe been pointed out by 
any writer. My acquaintance with the language 
of the latter people, together with lome attention 
paid to the diale&s of India in general, have enabled 
me to obferve, that the Malayan is indebted to the 
Sanfcrit for a conliderabie number of its terms. I 
have alfo fatisfied myfelf, that the intercourfe by which 
this communication was effe&ed, muff have taken 
place in times anterior, probably by many centuries,. 
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to the converfion of thefe people to the Mahometan ^re¬ 
ligion. The language, It is true, abounds at prctent 
with Arabic words, which their writers affect to in¬ 
troduce, becaufe this difplay of literary fkill is, at 
the fame time a proof of their religious knowledge; 
but they are generally legal or metaphyfical terms, 
borrowed from the Koran and its commentai les ; are 
never expreffivc of Ample ideas, have not been in¬ 
corporated into the language (a few excepted) and 
are rarely made ufe of in conversation. 1 he Hindu 
words, on the contrary, are fuch as the progrels of 
civilization mu ft loon have rendered necell&ry, being 
frequently expreflive of the feelings of the mind, or 
denoting thole ordinary modes of thought which 
refult from the focial habits of mankind, or from the 
evils that tend ro interrupt them. It is not however 
to be underftood, that the affiniry between thefe 
languages is radical, or that the names for the com¬ 
mon 'objects of fenfe are borrowed from the Suiijbrit. 
The Malayan is a branch or dialed: of the widely- 
extended language prevailing throughout the iflands. 
of the Archipelago , to which it gives name (*), 
and thofe of the South Sea ; comprehending between 
Madagafcar on the one fide, and Rafter JJland on 
tVe other, both inchifive, the fpace of full two hun¬ 
dred degrees of longitude. This confideration 
alone is fufficient to give it claim to the higheft de¬ 
cree of antiquity, and to originality, as far as that 
’term can be applied. ■ The various dialeds of this 
fpcech, though they have a wonderful accordance 
in many effential properties, have experienced thofe 
changes which feparation, time, and accident produce; 
and in refpea to the purpofes of inrercourfe, may 
be claffed into feveral languages, differing confider- 


# The Malay-Archipelago may be underftood to comprehend the 
Sunday PbilUppiney and Molucca iftands, in the maritime part? of 
which, the Malayan is ufed as a lingua franca* 
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ably from each other. The marks of cultivation by 
which the Malayan is diftingui Hied from his ruder 
neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, to 
the effects of an early connexion that rauft have fub- 
jfifted between the inhabitants of this eatlern penin- 
fula and thole of the continent of India j but what 
the nature and circumftance of this connexion may 
have been, it is not eafy to determine. A fpirit of 
foreign conqueft, and (till more, a zeal for the pro¬ 
pagation of their religious tenets, appear incompati¬ 
ble with the genius of the Hindu fyftem, except¬ 
ing amongft the difciples of Bhood ; but I have ne¬ 
ver difcovered in the Malayan cuftoms or opinions 
any traces of the peculiar inflituiions of that extra¬ 
ordinary fe< 5 t. 

A commercial intercourfe has always fubfifled 
between the manufacturing countries of* India and 
the marts for the produce of the Spce-i/lands, fuch 
as Johor , Sinapoora y and Malacca ; and when the 
I y ortuguefe> at the commencement of the fixteentli 
century, fir ft. vi filed thefe places, they mention 
with l\irprize the concourfe of foreign veffels a C- 
fembled there. But independently of other ob¬ 
jections that might be raifed to the probability of thefe 
traders having poiiflied the language of the people 
whole ports they frequented, or having imparted 
to them their national literature, it is to be obferved 
that by much the greater proportion of the fhips 
belonging to native merchants, which now enter the 
ftraits of Malacca , come from the coaft of Coromandel f 
and confequently are navigated by perfons who fpeak. 
the languages prevailing in that part; whereas it is 
evident, that, from the Telinga, or the Tamool , the 
Malayan has not received any portion of its improve¬ 
ment, but from the genuine Ilmduvee of the northern 
provinces, prior to its debalement by the mixture of 
Arabic nouns, and the abuie of verbal auxiliaries. If 
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the communication mu ft necefiarily be fuppofed to 
have its origin in commerce, I fhould be inclined to 
confider the people of Guzeraf , notwithftanding their 
diftance, as the inftrudtors of the Malays. I heir 
refort to Malacca is particularly noticed by De Bar - 
ras, and other authentic writers; and it is well 
known that the Hindu language has been preferred 
with more purity in that, than in any other maritime 
province of India. 

The nature of the affinity fuggefted, will fuffici- 
ently appear to tliofe who are converfant with the 
Hindu dialers, by the following examples of Sart/crit 
Words, which are at the lame time fo familiar to the 
Slalays, and fo thoroughly incorporated into their 
vernacular tongue, that their foreign origin is never 
fufpeded, although the terms adopted from the Arabs 
can, with very few exceptions, be immediately pointed 
out by the moft ordinary fcholar. It is true that he is 
a (lifted in this diferimination by the peculiarities of 
the Arabic orthography for the Malays, as well as 
the Verfians and other people, who, in confequence 
of their convcrfion to the faith of the Koran, employ 
This alphabet in their writings, do yet rejeft the ufe of 
certain letters, either as fuperftuous, eras not fuited to 
the fmoothnefs of their own founds, and which there¬ 
fore appear only in words purely Arabic. The Hin- 
chwes words, on the contrary, being diverted of their 
proper drefs, and clothed, in common with thole 
originally Malayan, in the adopted Arabic character 
(with certain judicious modifications) want the fame 
loken of their origin, and are more ailimilaced with 
The reft of the language. 

In this fhort lift of words, taken, with little pains 
in the feledion, from a Malayan dictionary, the de¬ 
parture from the Hinduvee is fcarcely more than may 
arife from a different habit of fpelling them in our 
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letters, unlefs where it confifts in a flight variation of 
the fenfe, or of the part of fpeech. 


Scolx. Fond, piea/ud, 

S'joka chftha* FJvafurc, joy. 
Dosha* Sad. 

Bagte. To divide. 

Batigpi* Race, family. 
Safi* Language. 


Bechara. A dvice, fcounfcl, To watefi* 

judicial proceeding. Footrtc* Pn'iicefs. 

Seed. }l atat Chariot. 

B^dec. Wifdom, under- Pcnmma. Full moon* 

landing. Cbarte. To fat, 

L&ba» Covefoil*. 


An infpe&ion of the chara&ers nfed by the natives 
nf the iflands, who have not adopted the Malayan or 
Arabic mode of writing, will (hew that in the arrange¬ 
ment of their letters they have taken the Hindu for 
their guide, and have even preferved the rhythmus 
terminated by a nafal j which fo peculiarly diffcin- 
guifhes this from every other fyftem. The afpirated 
letters not being required for exprefling the founds of 
thefe languages, are Omitted, and each divifion of the 
fenes confifts therefore of three, inftead of five. In 
the Rejang alphabet the order is as follows: Ka, ra, 
tl Sf » 'I'a, da, nay. Pa, ba, ma j Cha , ja, ma, &c. 
(lee Hijlory of Sumatra , plate.) In the Sanfcrit, I 
need fcarcely to obferve, the feries of confonants be¬ 
gins thus : Ka, k’ha , ga, gha, nga; Cha , cliha, ja, 
J ha > g»yt* i Ta, Cha, da, dha , ?m, &c. If other 
proofs were wanting of the influence of Hindu inter- 
courfe in thefe pans, fuch conformity alone, in a 
matter io arbitrary, and which exifts equally in other 
obi cure dialects, and extends even to the ifland of 
Celebes, would be fufficienr to eftablifh it. The lan¬ 
guages of thefe iflanders have nor, however, been en¬ 
riched by an acceffion of Hindu words in any degree 
proportioned to the Malayan , which ufes the Hr able 
alphabet j but the probability is ftrong, that the inha 
bitants of the Malay pehinAfla were in pofieffion of 
an alphabet on the fame model, and were even Hulled 
in compofition, before the Mahometans, introduced 
their learning and character among therm 
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Blit the cireuin fiance which has -more immediately 
ItfUck my attention, and given occafioh to the.e re¬ 
marks, is that of my having met with frequent allu- 
fion in their writings to the moll celebrated works of 
the Hindu mythological poets, efpecially the Mahab- 
■Jurat and the Rumman. A manufcript now lying 
before me, which is' a fpecies of romance, exhibits 
in almoft every page the marks of the author s ac- 
quaintance with Hindu literature sind liKinncrs* 
contains the adventures, of two princes, who were 
fent by the king their father, to obtain for him the 
pofTefiSon of an extraordinary felf-performing in¬ 
fir u men t of nruhe, whofe enchanting air lie had heaid 
in a dream. However dimly this foundation, and 
.incoherent the parts of its fuperflrudlure, it gives 
fcope to the difplay of a lively and fertile imagina¬ 
tion, much delicate imagery, and 'pathetic expref- 
iion of ientiment. The following paflages allude, 
unequivocally, to welt-known petfonages in the Poo- 
raruis:—Terhiho bneck Jegala roopdn'ia malm indah 
Jepartee, pandooa Uem ; “ furpaffing good was their 
« whole appearance; moil admirable, like unto the 
«( five Pandoos ” Again : Lakoo'nia meng amok eeto 
fepar lee pandooa leema latkala eea meng-amok deda- 
lam rayet hooraoo ; “ the manner in which they 
“ fought was like that ofthe five Pandoos when they 
“ rufhed into the ranks of the Kooroos.” Tliefe can 
he no other than the renowned favourites of Krijhnd, 
ivhofe brilliant a&ions and perfonal accomplifb- 
ments are the theme of immortal fong. The ma¬ 
chinery of the Ramayan is interwoven with the ftory j 
and this eircumftanee tends to increale my regret that 
we poffefs no tranflation, even in abftracf, of that 
much-admired poem. The Malayan princes are, 
like Rama , attended in their wars by apes of extra¬ 
ordinary endowments, who fight with more than 
human prowefs, and overcome the Rakfafa , or 
hobgoblins, who ferve under the banners of the 
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adverfary. One of the former, whole talents as an 
ambaffaclor are the fubjedt of panegyric, is laid to 
referable that diplomatic monkey who was feat by 
Sree Rama to the King of Langkapooree. The 
mixture of qualities and adions gravely attributed 
to them in their double capacity of monkies and 
heroes, produces a very ludicrous and amufing 
effect. Though their ideas are rational, their man¬ 
ners and propenfities are faithful to nature. Men-* 
tion is alfo made of B/fno ilewa ; of the mountain 
Ala ha meroo ; of the blue lotos growing in the pool 
Maruloo ratna ; of a lion poffeiling fnpernatural 
powers, Smg-qfaktee, and el few here Sing-a-rajoon, who 
(hot arrows at Maharaja Kama . Some of thefe lat¬ 
ter names I do not recoiled to have met with in the 
notices we have of the Hindu mythology. 

Thefe fimilies and allufions muff refer, as in all 
poetry, to (lories with which the readers were pre- 
fumed to be well acquainted, and feem to imply, 
that tranflations of the works were formerly in the 
hands of the Malays. I do not know that fuch re¬ 
main amongft them at this day: but my ignorance 
is no proof of the contrary ; for at the time when I 
had opportunities of making the enquiry, I was un¬ 
informed as to the exiftence of the originals, and the 
paflages above quoted were of courfe unintelligible 
ro me. They mull be fought for in the peninfula 
of Malacca, or amongft the Menungkabon people in 
Sumatra. A fpirit of inveftigation is now gone 
forth, and under the influence of the Aftaiic Society - 
and from the example of its Prefidenr, we may con¬ 
fidently hope that no region of oriental literature 
will be left unexplored. 

Since the foregoing Paper was written, and com¬ 
municated to a few friends, 1 -have feen a copy of 
the third volume of the Afuiiic Rtfcarches (juft 
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received from Calcutta) ind ohferve that the con¬ 
nexion between the Malayan and the Sanfcrit has 
not efcaped the notice of the Prefidenr, vvhofe 
learned and elegant Anmverjary Difcourje points it out 
(p. ii and 12) in a clear and decided manner. The- 
fan&ion of his authority to my opinion fully reconciles 
me to the anticipation of a fuppofed difcovery. 
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'ACA'SABAIXI\ Cajfytd. 
Achyuta, Morinda* 
'Aeranti; Svianum* 

Acflia, 

3 Agaftya, ^Mfcbynomne* 
Agnif^c^bat 
A guru, Oordia* 

Alabu, Cucurbit a* 
Alamvufha, Bryonia* 

10 A Urea, Aftl&pias* 
Alpamarifba. 

Amala* 

'Ainalad, Phyltanthus* 
Ambaftit'ha. 

13 Ami ana, Gomphrena „ 

A m 1 a 16 n i ca , Ox alls* 
Amiavchafa, Hypcrlcunt* 
Arnllci, Tamar Indus. 

Amra, Manglfera. 

20 Amritaca, Spondiaii 
Ancona* 

Ans’umatl* 

Adu, Oryza* 

Apamargat 

VoLJ IV; 


25 A par apt a, Gliioria* 
Area, AfeUpias* 
'Ardraca, Amomnm . 
Arimeda. 

A riflid, Xantbium . 

30 Arjaca, Otymum . 

Arjnna, bagerfiroemhit 
Arufticara, Stmecarpvy* 
As'mantaca. 

As’dca, a new genus. 

35 'Afp'hota, NpBmtben 
'Aus'vriht, Oryza. 
AtavifhsL 
Atichara, 

Atimudta, Bamjhria! 

40 'Avigna, Gariffa ? 
Bacufa, Mlmufopu 
Badari, Rbwhus* 
Bahuv&raca. 

Bahvanga, a new genus. 
4; Bala. 

Bala, 

Bandhtica, Ixora* 
Banga, Cannabis . 
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Bata, Ficus* 

jq Bhadramuilaca, Cyperus. 
Bhanga, Gojfypium . 

Biiaati, CkrodcTt drum , 
Ehavya, Dilkni'a. 
Bbaradwaji. 

cj5 Ehuchampaca, Kemfma f 
Bhujambuca. 

Ehtilavanga, JujJimn* 
Bhurandij Ipomcea t 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhftftrina, Andropogan f 
Bhtitavesl, Ny&atithcs* 
Berber^. 

Bimba, Bryonia f 
Bimbici, the fame ? 

65 Br&hm^nij Omtda* 

JBrahnnafuverchali< 

Brahmi, Ruta. 

Bilva, Cratoswa. 

Biranga. 

70 Cacamachi* 

Cacao gi, Apomget&n ? 
Cachu, Arum , 

Caclali, Mufa. 

C a d a mba ? Nauclca * 

75 Cahlira, Nympb&a* 

Ciiia. 

Cili. 

Calacnbu 

Calami. 

to Cal ay a Calinga, Cucurbit# * 
Calpaca. 

Carnal at a, Ipomma . 

Cam pill a, a new genus* 
Canchanara, Bauhima* 

Sj Can da, Draeontium* 
Candai ala. 

C an d iS ra * Deliehos. 

' Canduru, Scilla t 
Cangn. 

go Cantata, Agarn f 
Capita 

Ca pit t 9 ha, Limania . 
Caraojaca, a new genus* 
g; Carat^lkj CUomct 

Caravt, Laurus * 

Caravira, Ncrium, 
Carrraraogaj Averrha* 


Carnicara, Pa&tM* 

100 C a rpara 1 a t Aloe f 
Carpal, Goffypiunu 

C a rpd ra, Laurus* 

Caruna, Citrus. 

Cdja y Sacchanjmp 
ij Cdjhmird* 

C'ataca, Strycbtm* 
Cafp’hala, Taber n&mont ana* 
Cat a. 

Cemuca, 

jo Cefara, Crocus, 

Cetaca, Pandamtft* 
Chacrali. 

C'hadira, Mimofa* 
Ch'hatraca* Agaricut* 
ijj Campaca, Micbefia* 
Cbanaca. 

Chanda, 

C h an d a n a, Sant alum* 
Chandrica, 

20 C'harjura, Phoenix* 
Carmacafha, 

Chavaca, 

ChVtra. 

Chitvaca, Plumbago, 

£5 Chorapnlhplj Scirpjs* 
Cirata, 

Codrava, 

Curangi. 

C6vklira > Baubima* 

30 Clitaca, 

Cramuea. 

Crifhna. 

Cudinachura* Poinciqna*. 
Cfhnavi Afcieptas t 
35 C Bilim a, Litium* 

Cnlaca, St rye hues, 

, CulmaOia, 

C iimbha. 

Cumbhica, Pifiia. 

40 Curnuda, Mmiant&cs. 
(Cuncuma, Crocus ) T 
Cunda* yafminum . 
Carubaca, RarUria. 
Curuntaca, 

45 Cumvaca, 

Cus'a, Poa, 

CuftijTianda, CucumisP 
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Cufumbha, Carthantus* 
Cutaja, Jofminuvu 
|o Cuvalaya. 

C uirerac a, Swirtwu i * 
Darrdpana* 

DmticL 

Dhanyaca, 

5: Parima, Punicai 
DAsL 

Devadaru, Ummd* 

Dhataci, 

Dhuftdra, Datura* 

60 Dona, Artemi fa. 

Dradhi, Vttis, 

Durgajati, Opbioglofavu 
Durva, AgroJUs* 

D w i p a t r i, Impatkns* 

65 'Ela, A mo mum* 

'Elabaluca, 

Ernoda, Rkinut, 
Gajapippalj, a new genus- * 
Gambhaii- 
yo GandafL 

Gandhaidja, Gardenia* 

Gan dint, Solarium ? 
Gaudchandra, Hedyfarum, 
Ghaut a pat ah, 

Jr Ghonta,' Rhamnus. 
Gbofbaca. 

Grant’hila* 

Grmjana, Daucu s* 
Gocantaca, Barieria* 

So Godhapaci'ii 

Godhuma, Triiicum. 
Gojibva, Elephant opus. 
G^omi, Agrqflhf 
Gouarda, Cyperus ? 

85 G6i'^fb&- 

Go vac fill. 

Go vara, R ran them um, 
Guggulu. 

Guha. 

90 Gunja, Ah-us* 

Guvaca, Areca. 

Haimavati. 

Halaca, Rympbcea* 

Hanu. 

95 Haricnsa, Acanthus , 
Hardriij Curcuma* 


Ha redr Up 

Haritaei, Ter mine ha* 
HaritaJa. 

200 Haryanga, Cijjus. 

Hemapu/hpicri, Jafmintm* 
Hemaiagara, Cotyledon* 
Hilamochica’. 

Himavat'L 

j Hiogu, Terehintbus* 

Hingull, Solarium* 
Hintala, Elate* 

Ho lie a* 

Jambira, Citrus, 
io Jambu, Eugenia, 

Jfata mans'i, VnUrtenet 
Java, Tcrmimlia f 
J ayap’bala, Myriftka, 
Jayant'i, Otfchynomene, 
ij Icfhu, Sa&baruift, 

Iclhura* 

jtcfhvvacu, 

Jirmita* 

Indivara, Tradefcantm ? 
io jiraca. 

Jivami. 

Indravanm'h 

IngudL 

Irbaru. 

25 'Is'waramula, Arifiohchia* 
Lacucha, AJIrocarpus, 

Langal'i, Narm 1 ? 

Lat&i'ca, Allium, 

La fun a, Allium. 

30 L^val'i, Anstrrkoa. 
Lavanga, Caryephyllus. 
Lodhra, 

M ad ap a, Pifonia , 
Madh6ba, Bajfia. 

3; Madhulaca* 

Madhtaraca* 

Madhusigru* GuiUndina* 
MaMjali, 

Mahafweta* 

40 Malapu. 

Malatl, 'Jafmin tim. 

M allied, Nyflanthcsi 
Manaca, Arum. 

M and & r a, E ry ihrinet , 

4$ Marcara. 

Qj 
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Marcatu 

Mancha, Capjkum . 
Marunmala* 

Mafaparnu 
50 Madia ,PhafcoluSi 

Mafhandari, Gallkarpa* 
Mafura. 

Matulanga, Citrus • 
Mauri* 

55 Maydra. 

Muchucunda, Pentapctes* 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni, 

M ill a c a, R apha nits * 

60 tyjundaballi, Ipomcea. 
Mura, 

Muiv;t* Aktris. 

JV 1 ii llaca*? Schwmuu 
Nagabala, Side** 

65 Nagaballi, Baubinia , 
Nagaccfara, Me/ua. 

N aga d an a, Artemi fid * 

■N a ga ran ga, Citrus , 

Nala, Arifiida t 
;o Nali* 

Naranga* 

Nance la, Cocos* 

NichitlSj a new genus* 
Nili, Iftdigoftra. 
Nilptpala* Ponuderia* 
Ni'mba, Mriia. 

Nivara, Oryza* 

Paeala, 

Padma, Nyphoea. 

So Falandu, Allhem* 

Palafa, Butea. 

Pa n a fa, Artoca rpus* 

P a m a fa , Oyntu m . 

Pa tali, Bignonta^ 

S 5 Pat o la, Solan um* 

Faina, 

Piehula* Tamar lx* 

Piki, AloL 
Pinya* 

90 Fippala, Fiats. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Fiyala. 

Pi'tafaJa, 

Placlha, &£u$< 


g5 Pri'fmparm, 

Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfslis. 

- Pun a rn a v a, Bocrhaanth** 

Fundarica, 

500 Piuidra* 

P Cl nearaj a, Quhlan Jin a - 
Raft a mul a, Olden l ami id , 
Rajadana. 

Rajani* 

5 Rijica* 

Raflitricu* 

Raina, Opbioxylum* 
Renuca. 

Riddhi* 

10 RVfhabha, 

Rocha na. 

Robita, Punka* 
Sacotaca, Trophis. 

S ahaca ra, Magnifier a* 

15 Sahacbarl, 

Saileya, Mufimt * 
Sairlyaca, Baricria. 
Saivala, 

'Sala, 

20 'Salanchi. 

'Salmali, Bomba** 

Sa manga, 2 ? 

'Sami, Mimofa * 

Samira,, Mimofa. 

2 ^ Sa m u d rac a, Aq Hillcia * 
Sana, Qrotalaria* 
Sanacrajata, Hedyfarum. 
'Sanc’hapofhpa, Coix. 
'Sara* 

30 Sarala* 

Sarana, 

'Satamuli* 

Sal apulhpa* 

Sathi. 

35 Sep’halica* HyBanthtr* 
Sep tala, NyBantbes- 
Septaparna, Re bites* 
Serfhapa, Synapis* 

'Simbi, bolkhos* 

40 Smdhuca, Vitex. 

Siridia, Mim of a , 

Sifu, Croton ? 

Siva, 
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Sabhdnjana, Guilandina* 
45 Somalata, Rutaf 
Somaraj’i, Pfiedtria. 
SoJp'ha* 

Sonaca, Bignonia* 
Sringaraca, Traps* 

50 Sripatna* 

St’halapadma, Hi&ifcus* 
Suca* 

Sucri* 

Sutufhnnaca, Marjllca f 
55 Surabhi. 

Suryamanij Hibifcus. 
Suvernaca* Cajfia. 

Syama, a new genus. 
Syamdca. 

§0 Tala* Borajfus ■ 

Talamulaca, Cachharia ? 
Tali, Corypba . 

Tamale Lauras ? 
Tambdlis, Piper. 

6 $ Tamraciita, Nicotians, 
Taraca, Amamum £ 
Taruni, Aloe. 

Tatpatri, Laurus x 
Tila, Spfamm* 

70 Tilaca,, 

Tinduca, Dhfpyros, 
Tiida, Ebmus 
Trupufha, CucumuSi 
Trayamana* 

75 Trivrita. 

T ubarica. 

Tula, Morus* 

Tunga, 

Udumbara, Ficus, 

80 Ulapa, Ariftida* 

Upodica, 


Urana, Cajjia m 
Utpala ? 

Vaj radm* Euphorbia* 

85 Valvaja, Amlropogon, 
Yanaceli, Ganna\ 
^Vanamudga, 
Vanardraca, Coflm . 
Vanda, Kpidmdrum* 
go Vanda, Loranthuu 
Vanda, Fifcum * 

Vanaca* Quercus* 
Vans’a, Bamboo 
Varahi. 

gj Varlngace, Lunrus* 
Varuna* 

Vafaca, Dyanthcra. 
Vafalya* 

V k ft uc a, Amarmibu$ * 
400 Vafu,' 

Varaca, 

Va t fad an 1 , Menifpermum - 
Vayaioli, 

Vetafa, Barhria, 

5 Vetra, Calamus* 

Vichitrd, frpgia* 

Vid&ri. 

Vidula. 

Viraaa, Andropogon* 
jo Vifhani. 

VifUraca* Cmv&h&hs* 

YrftM, Oryza. 

Vyaghranac'ha* 

Vyaghrapada, 

15 Yafa. 

Yava, Hordeum , 

Yayafa, Poa? 
Yu£tarafa. 

Yit’hicd, Jnfminum % 
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BOTANICAL 


SELECT INDIAN PLANTS. 


BY THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


< TF my names of plants difpleafe you, fays the 
A 1 great. Swedijh botanift, choofe others more 
‘ agreeable to your tafte and, by this candour, he 
hasdifarmed all the criticifm, to which, as it muft be 
allowed, even the critical parts of his admirable works 
lie continually open. I avail myfelf of his indulgence, 
and am very folicitous to give Indian plants their true 
Indian appellations; becaufe I am fully perfuaded 
that lamueus himfelf would have adopted them, had 
he known the learned and ancient language of this 
country; as he, like all other men, would have re¬ 
tained the native names of Afiatic regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains; leaving friends, or perfons of 
eminence, to preferve their own names by their own 
merit, and inventing new ones, from diffinguifhing 
marks and properties for fuch obje&s only as, being 
recently difcovered, could have had no previous 
denomination. Far am I from doubting the great 
importance of perfect botanical descriptions ; for lan¬ 
guages expire as nations decay, and the true fenfe of 
~ many appellatives, in every dead language, muft 
be loft in a courfe of ages; but, as long as thofe ap* 
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pellatives remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, 
who fhould wifh to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without afking for it by ns leaned or 
vulgar name, fhould hunt lor it*in the woods byn* 
botanical charatter, would relemble a geographer, 
who, defiring to find his way in a foreign city or 
province, fhould never enquire, by name, tor a itreet 
or a town* but wait with his tables and mftruments, 
for a proper occatlon to determine its longitude and 
latitude. 


The plants deferibed in the following paper by 
their claffical appellations, with their fynonyma, or 
epithets, and their names fn the vulgar dialers, 
have been feledied for their novelty, beauty, poetical 
fame, reputed ufe in medicine, or iuppo.ted hoh- 
nefs; and frequent allufions to them all will be 
found, if the Sanfcnt language fhould ever be gene¬ 
rally fludied, in the popular and facred poems of the 
ancient Hindus, in their medical books and law- 
tracts, and even in the Vklas themfelves. Though, un¬ 
happily 1 cannot profefs, with the fortunate Swede 
to have feen vyithbut glafies all the parts of the flowers 
which I have deferibed, yet you may be allured that I 
have mentioned no part of them which I have not 
again and again examined with my owp eyes: and 
though the weaknefs of my fight will for ever prevent 
my becoming a botanift, yet f have in fome little de- 
gire atoned Kir that fatal defeCt by extreme attention, 
and by an ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fafcipat- 
ing branch of natural knowledge. 


Before t was acquainted with the method purfued 
by Van Ekeed, neceffity had obliged me to follow a 
iiiiiiiar plan, on a fmaller fcale ; and, as his mode of 
feudying botany, in a country and climate by no means 
favourable to botanical excurfions, may be adopted 
mere fuccefsfully by thofe who have more leifure than 
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1 fhallever enjoy, I prefent you with an interefting paC- 
fage from one ofhis prefaces, to which I fliould bare¬ 
ly have referred you, if his great work were not unfor¬ 
tunately confined, from its rarity, to very few hands. 
.He informs us, in an introduction to his third volume, 
“ that feveral Indian phyiicians and Brahmens had 
compofed, by his order, a catalogue of the moft 
celebrated plants, which they distributed according 
“ to their times of blolfoming and feeding, to the 
“configuration of their leaves, and to the forms of 
ic their flowers and fruit ; that, at the proper leafons, 
“ he gave copies of the lift' to feveral intelligent 
men, of whom he lent parties into different forefts, 
with in fir uft ions to bring him, from all quarters, fuch 
plants as they Jaw named, with their fruit, flowers, 
f* and leaves, even though they fltould be obliged to 
“ climb the moft lofty trees for them; that three or 
“ four painters, who lived in his family, conftantly 
and accurately delineated the freffi plants, of which, 
“ in his prefence, a full defeription was added; that, 
“ in the mean while, he had earneftly requefted all 
<( the princes and chiefs on the Malabar coaft to fend 
“ him fuch vegetables as were moft diftinguiffied for 
** ufe or for elegance; and that not one of them 
<( failed to fupply his garden with flowers, which 
* e he fometimes received from the diftance of fifty or 
“ fixty leagues ; that when his nerbalifts had collected 
“ a fufficient number of plants, when his draughtfmen 
f* had fketched their figures, and his native botan- 
ifts had fubjoined their defeription, he fubmitted 
“ the drawings to a little academy of Pandits , whom 
“ he ufed to convene for that purpofe from different 
“ parts of the country; that his alfembly often con- 
“ fitted of fifteen orfixteen learned natives, who vied 
“ with each other in giving corrcet anfwers to all his 
1‘ queftions concerning the names and virtues of the 
*.* principal vegetables ; and that he wrote all their an- 
twers in his not e-book j that he was infinitely dc- 
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* l lighted with the candid, modeft, amicable, and re- 
“ Ipedtful debates of thole pagan philofophers, each 
** of whom adduced paflages from ancient books in 
** fupport of his own opinion, but without any bitter- 
“ nefs of contell or the Ieaft perturbation ol mind ; 
** that the texts which they cited, were in verfe, and 
“ taken from books, as they pofitively alTerted, more 
* £ than four thoufand years old : that the firft couplet 
“ of each feclion in thofe books compriied the fynony- 
ft mous terms for the plant, which was the fubjedfc 
“ of it; and that, in the fubfequent verfes, there 
was an ample account of its kind or fpccies, its 
** properties, accidents, qualities, figure, parts, 
“ piace of growth, time of flowering and bearing 
1: fruit, medical virtues, and more general ufes ; 

that they quoted thofe texts by memory, having 
** gotten them by heart in tlieic earliefl youth, rather 
tL as a play than a flfudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes as are deftined by law 
“ to the learned profeffions; and on that lingular 
*' law of tribes, peculiar to the old Egyptians and In- 
“ dams , he adds many folid and pertinent remarks.” 
Kow when we complain, and myfelf as much as any, 
that we have noleilurein India ior literary and philo- 
lophical purfuits, we fliould conlider that Pan Rhsede 
was a nobleman, at the head of an Indian government, 
in his time very conliderable, and that he fully dif- 
charged all the duties of his important ftation, while 
he found ieifure to compile, in the manner juft de- 
l’cribed, thofe twelve large volumes which Eimueus 
himfelf pronounces accurate. 

I, Tardea: 

/ ulg. Thrac . 

Jjinn. Animatm . 

Cal. Perianth fpatbe-like, but fitting on the germ j 
tubular, one-leaved, broken at the mouth imoa lew 
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irregular fliarp tooth lets; downy, floated ; in part 
coloured, in part femi-pellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tube fhort, funnel-form. 
Border double. Exterior three parted; coloured 
like the calyx ; divifions oblong, ftr rated, in ten] ally 
concave, rounded into flipper-like bags; the two 
/» divifions equal, rather deflefted ; the higher 
fomewhat longer, oppolite, bent in a contrary di¬ 
rection , terminated with a long point. Interior, 
two-lipped (unlefs the upper -lip be called the 
filament); under-X\^p revolute, with a tooth on each 
fide near the bafe ; two parted from the middle ; 
divifions axe-form, irregularly end-nicked. Nec¬ 
taries, two or three honey-bearing, light brown, 
glofly bodies at the bale of the under lip, juft be¬ 
low the teeth; ereft, awled, converging into a 
fmall cone. 

Stain. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper lip, 
of the interior border') channelled within, lheathing 
the ftyle; dilated above into the large ftelhy an¬ 
ther, if it canjuftly be fo named. Anther oblong, 
externally, convex and entire, internally flat,, di¬ 
vided by a deep furrow; each divifion marked with 
a perpendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending 
in a membraneous point. 

Tift. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundilh, obfcurely 
three-fided, externally fbft with down. Styled 
thread-form, long as the filament , the top of which 
nearly doles round it. Stigma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or Capfuhr berry, not burfting in a 
determinate mode) oblong-roundifh, three-ftriped, 
fmooth, crowned with permanent calyx and coroi; 
with a brittle coat, almoft black without, pearly 
within. 

Seeds lopped, with three or four angles, very fmooth, 
enclofed within three oblong, rounded, foft, mem¬ 
braneous integuments, conjoined by a branchy re- 
ceptiele; in each parcel, four or five. 
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Interior bonier of the corol, pink. and white ; under 
lip internally milk-white, with a rich carmine- 
ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds aromatic, 
hotter than Cardamoms, heaves alternate, fheath- 
ing, oblong, pointed, keeled, moft entire, mar¬ 
gined, bright grafs-green above, very fmooth; pale 
fea-green below. Stem comprefled, three' or four 
feet long, bright pink near its bafe, credt, ending 
in a beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered ; 
brags few, lance-linear, very long, withering. Hoot 
fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, light 
brown and fpungy within, faintly aromatic. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an Amo- 
mum, and appeals to be one of thofc plants which 
Rianphius names Ghbba , yet it has the air of a han- 
guas, the fruit, I believe, of a Renealmia , and no exadt 
correspondence with any of the genera fo elaborately 
defer i bed by Koenig : its ejfe'ntial char tiger, according 
to Retz, would confift in its two parted interior bolder , 
its channelled filament , and its two-clefl anther with 
fainted divifions. 

2 . Bhuchampaca : 

1'idg, ilhkchampac.' 

Lhm. Round-rooted Kccmpferia. 

Cal. Common Spa the imbricated, many flowered; 

partial: Perianth one-leaved, fmall, thin, obfeure. 
Car. One petaled. 7 ube very long, flender, lubey- 
lindric below, funnel-form above, fomewhat in-: 
curved. Border double, each three parted ; ex¬ 
terior divifions Lanced, acute, dropping; interior , 
two higher divifions eredt, lapping over, oblong, 
pointed, fupporiing the back of the anther; lower 
divifion expanding, deflected, two cleft; fiubdi- 
vifions broad, axe-form, irregularly notchedi end- 
nicked, with a point. 
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iStanu Filament adhering to the throat of the coral, 
oblong below, enlarged, and two-lobed above, co¬ 
loured Anther double, linear, higher than the 
mouth of the tube, fixed on the lower part of the 
filament, conjoined round the piftil, fronting the 
two-eleft divifion of the border. 

Fiji. Germ very low near the root, attended with a 
netfareous gland. Style capillary, very long. Stigma 
funnel-form below, com prefled above ; fan-fhaped, 
two-lipped, downy, emerging a little from the con¬ 
joined anther. 

Per . and Seeds not yet feen. 

Scape jdiickifli, very fliorr. Carol richly fragrant j 
tube and exterior border milk-white, divifions drop¬ 
ping, as if fenfitive, on the flighted touch, and foori 
yielding to the preffure of the air • interior border 
purple, the higher divifions diluted, the io&er 
deeply coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
One or two flowers blow every morning in April 
or May, wither entirely before fun-fet: after the /pike 
is exhaufted, rife the large leaves keeled, broad- 
lanced, membraneous nerved. Root with many 
roundifh, or rather fpindie-fhaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Benchdpo of R%ede s whofe 
native aflxflant had written Bhu on the drawing, and 
intended to follow it with Champa; the 'fpicy odour 
and elegance of the "flowers, induced me to place this 
Kteinpferia (though generally known) in a feries of 
felect Indian plants ; but the name Ground Champac 
is very improper, fince the true Champaca belongs to 
a different order and ciafs; nor is there any vdem- 
blance between the two flowers, except that both have 
a rich aromatic feent. 

Among all the natural orders, there is none in which 
the genera fee ms lefs precifely afeer rained by clear ej- 
fential characters, than in that which (for want of a bet- 
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ter denomination) has been called fciiamineous ; and 
the judicious Retz , after confefiing hi mfelf rather dil- 
fatisfied with his own generic arrangement, which he 
takes front the border of the coroi, from th ejlamcn, 
and principally from the anther, declares his fixed 
opinion, that the genera in this order will never: be de¬ 
termined with abfolute certainty until all the fciiamineous 
plants of India Jhall be perfectly deferibed. 

3 Sep'halica ; 

Syn. Suvaha , JSirgudt, Ni licet, Jsrudoica, 

Fulg. Singaha , Nibdri. 

Linn . Sorrowful Nycfanthes. 

In all the plants of this fpecies examined by me, 
the calyx was villous j the border of the coroi while, 
five-parted, each divifion unequally fubdivided; and 
the tube of a dark orange-colour; the Jlamem and 
pi/til entirely within the tube: the berries twin, com- 
prelTed, capfular, two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearced, 
with a point. This gay tree (for nothing Jbrrowful 
appears in its nature) ipreads its rich odour to a coh- 
fiderable diftance every evening; but at fitnrife it 
fheds moft ot its night -flowers , which are collected 
with care for the uie of perfumers and dyers. My 
Pandits unanimoufly afiiire'me, that the plant before 
us is their Sep Indies, thus named becaule bees are 
fuppofed to Jleep on its blofl’oms; but A 'ilka mu ft 
imply a blue colour; and our travellers infift that 
the Indians give the names of Pdrijatied or Pdrijdta 
to this ufcfu! fpecies of Ryrtan/bes. On the other 
hand, I know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flow¬ 
ers of a genus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of this with bltfijh corols; for it is exprefsly 
declared in the Amarcbfh, that, when the Sefhti- 
“ tick has white flowers, it is named Swetafurafd, and 
“ BhbJavefi. 

4 . a . Maghya* 

S)\n. Cumta . 
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Linn. Nyrtanthes Samhac . 

See Rheede : 6 H. M. tab. 54 . 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or no frag¬ 
rance j Jit w, petioles , and calx very downy ; leaves 
egged, acute ; below rather hearted. 

& Sept ala. 

Syn. Navamallica, JSavamalica, 

Vulg. Bela , Muta-bela. 

Burnt. Many-flowered JSyctanihes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The bloffoms of this variety are extremely frag¬ 
rant. Zambak (fo the word fliould be written) is a 
dower to which Perjian and Arabian poets frequently 
allude. 

Malika. 

Syn . Trinafldya, Malh } Bhfipadi, Satabhiru. 

Pulg. Dest-bela . 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, firaple, one-celled. Seed large, An¬ 
gle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Brlihmens in the weft of 
India diltinguifh this flower by the word Caflliri , or 
mujkj on account of its very rich odour. 

6. 'Ajf hotd: 

■Syn. FanamaM. 

Pulg. Ban mal 1 ic a. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved JSyeiattthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpecies; and the flowers are nearly alike. Qb- 
iufe-leaved would have been a better fpecifiic name; 
sde. petals, indeed, are comparatively narrow , but not 
the leaves. This charming flower grows wild in the 
iorefts, whence it was called Vanajdh by the Brahmens, 
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who affifted Rheede ; bu: the Juh, or JSlalata, be¬ 
longs I believe to the next genus. 

7. Mdhtiz 

Syn. Sumand, Jail. 

Fulg. Malta , Jdtiy Chanibitu 
Linn. Great flowered Jafinin. 

Buds bluthing; carol, moftly with purplifh edges; 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, two or three of 
the terminal leaflets generally confluent. 

Though Malati and Jdti be fynonimous, yet fame 
of the native gardeners diftinguifli them; and it i« 
the Jdti only that 1 have examined. Commeline 
had been informed that the Javans give the name 
of Maleti to the Zambak , which in SmtfcrU is called 
Havamallicd, and which, according to Rheede r is 
ufed by the Hindus in their facrifices; but they make 
offerings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particularly 
of the various Jqfmins and '/umiaks. 

8 . Yufhicli. 

Syn. Mdgadh'y Ganiea, AmbaJhFhd, Yd flu. 

Fulg . Jufhi, Jdi. 

Linn, Azorick Jajhim. 

Leaves oppolite, rhree’d. Rranchlels crufs-armed.- 
Umbels three-flowered. Carols white, very fragrant. 
The yellow Ybt'hicd, fays the Hindus, is called He- 
mapu/hficd , or golden-flowered ; but I have never 
leen it; and it may be of a different Ipecies. 

9. Amlica : 

Syn. Tintidi, Ghincha. 

Fulg. Tintiri ; Tamru Hindi , or Indian Date. 

Linn. Tnmarindus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are fo exquifuely 
beautiful, the fruit lb falubrious when an acid flier- 
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bet is required, the leaves fo elegantly formed and 
arranged, and the whole tree fo magnificent, that I 
could not refrain from giving a place in this ferjes to 
a plant already well known. In all the flowers, how¬ 
ever, that 1 have examined, the coalition of the fta- 
mens appeared fo invariably, that the Tamarind fhould 
be removed, I think, to the Jixteenth clafsj and it 
were to be wifhed that fo barbarous a word as r Iama- 
rIndus, corrupted from an Arabic phrafe abfurd in 
itfelf, finee the plant has no fort of refemblance to a 
date-tree, could, without inconvenience, be rejected, 
and its Indian appellation admitted in its room. 

10. Sara ; oi ' Arrow cane. 

Syn. Gundra, or playful; Tejanacd, or Acute: 

Vulg. Ser , Serheri. 

Linn, Spontaneous Saccharum, 

Gal. Glume two-valved; valves pbJong-Ianced, 
pointed, fub-equal, girt with filky diverging hairs, 
eXquifitely foft and delicate, more than twice as 
long as the flower. 

Cor. Onc-valved, acute, fringed. 

Skim. Filaments three, capillary; Anthers oblong, 
iricumbent. 

Fiji. Gems very minute; Jljtes two, thread-form: 
Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers oh a very iarge terminal panicle, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, and one 
foot acrofs in the broad eft part; con lifting of nume¬ 
rous compound /pikes, divided into /pikelets, each on 
a capillary jointed rachis, at the joints of which are the 
flowers alternately feffile and pedicelled. Common 

peduncle many-furrowed, with reddiHi joints. Valvelet 
of the corol purple, or light red ; flame ns and piftils 
ruddy; ftigimis purple; pedicels of a reddifh tint, 
finely cpntrafted with the long filvery beard of the 
calyx. Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawed j 
Vol. IV. & 
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teeth upwards; keel (inooth, white within, (heath ing 
the culm; the mouth of the (heaths thick, let with 
white hairs. Culm above twenty feet high; very 
finooth, round, and light; more dolelyjointed and 
woody near the root, which is thick and fibrous: it 
grows in large clumps, like the Verna. This beautiful 
and fu per b grafs is highly celebrated in the Panina J, 
the Indian God of War having been born in a grove 
of ~it, which bur ft into a (lame ; and the gods gave 
notice'of his birth to the nymph of the Pleiads , who 
defcended and fuckled the child, thence named Chrt'i- 
ceya . The C&jti-, vulgarly Cqfia , has a (horter culm, 
leaves much narrower, longer, and thicker hairs, but a 
fmaller panicle. Ids compounded, without the purplith 
tints of the Sara. It is often defer ibed, with praife, by 
the Hindu poets for the whirenels of its bloflbms, 
which gave a large plain, at fome diftance, the ap¬ 
pearance of a broad river. Both plants are extremely 
ufeful to the Indians , who harden the internodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements for writ¬ 
ing on their polithed paper. From the rmmja , or culm, 
of the Sara was made the maunji, or holy thread, or¬ 
dained by Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre¬ 
ference even to the cufa- grafs. 

it. jD&ndr 

Syn: ' Sataparvicd y Sahafravhyh , IdMrgavi, Rudri , 

jinanta'. 

Vulg. Ditb. 

Koem Mgrojiis Linearis. 

Nothing eflential can be added to the mere bo¬ 
tanical delcription of this moft beautiful grafs, which 
Van Rlieede has exhibited in a coarfe delineation 
of its leaves only, under the barbarous appellation of 
Hell caraga. Its flowers, in their perfect ftate, are 
among the lovelieft objects in the vegetable world* 
And appear, through a lens, like minute rubies and 
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emeralds in conftant motion, from the leaft,breath of 
air. It is the fweeteft and mod nutritious paiture for 
cattle; arid its ufefuinefs, added to its beauty, induced 
the Hindusi in their earlieft ages, to believe that it was 
the manfion of a benevolent nymph. Even the Feda 
celebrates it; as in die following text of the At'har¬ 
vard; ** May Durvd, which role from the water of 
« life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
« Hems, efface a hundred of my fins, and prolong 
“ my exiltence on earth for a hundred years!” The 
plate was engraved from a drawing in Dr. Roxburgh'* 
valuable called ion of Indian graii'es. 

12. Cits'a, or Cits'ha, 

SyiL Cuf Jta , Darbha , Pavitfti. 

Fulg. Cujhci. 

Keen, Pan Gynofuroides. 

Having never feen this molt telebrated grafs in a 
ftate of perfect inflorefcence, 1 clafs it according td 
the information which Dr. Roxburgh has been fo 
kind as td fend me. The leaves are very long, with 
margins acutely faWed downwards, but fniobth oh 
other parts, even on the keels, and with long points* 
of which the extreme acutenefs was proverbial aniong 
the old Hindus. Every law-book, and aimoft every 
poem in Sanftrit, contains frequent allufions to the ho- 
linefs of this plant; and, in the fourth Vida w r e have 
the following addfefs to it at the dofe of a terrible in* 
cantation : “ Thee, O Darbha , the learned proclaim 
“ a divinity not fubjeft to age or death j thee they 
u call the armour of India, the preferver of regions, 
“ the deftroyer of enemies; a gem that gives increafe 
“ to the field. At the time when the ocean refound- 
“ ed, when the clouds murmured, and lightnings 
“ flatbed, then was Darbha produced, pure as a drop 
of fine gold/’ Some of the leaves taper to a moil 
acute, evanefeent point i whence the Pandits often 
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fay of a very fbarp-minded man, that his intellects are 
acute as the point of a CufaAcai. 

13. Pamlhucu: 

Syu. Raftaca, Bamlfmjtvaca. ■ 

Pulg. Bandhuti , Ronjafu 
I Ann. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent;' divijions 
coloured, ereft, acute. 

Cori One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube, cylindric, 
very long, flender, fomewhat curved. Border four- 
parted ; divijions egged, acute, dcfle&ed. 

Stam. Filaments four, above the throat very fhorr, 
incurved. Anthers oblong, depreffed. 

Fiji. Germ roundiill, oblate beneath. Style thread- 
form, long as the tube. Stigma two-cleft, juit 
above the throat; drojtons externally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds. 

blowers bright crimfon - fear let, umbel - fafcicled. 
Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half - ftem - clafping ; 
pointed, pale below, dark green above, leathery, 
clothing the whole plant. Stipules between the 
oppofite leaves ereft, linear. Stem ruffet, chan¬ 
nelled. 

The Pundtua flower is often mentioned by the belt 
Indian poets; but the Pundits are ftrangely divided 
in opinion concerning the plant which the an dents 
knew by that name. Liddhacant brought me, as the 
famed iiadhuca^ tome flowers of the Doubtful Papaver; 
and his younger brother Rama'cant produced on the 
following day the Scarlet Ixora , with a beautiful 
couplet, in which it is named Bandhusa : Soon 
after, Servbru fhowed me a book, in which it is faid 
to have the vulgar name Dbfhariya, or Meridian; 
but by that Hmdujldm name the Mufehnans in fome 
difhicts mean the Scarlet Pentagetes ;and, in others. 
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the Scarlet HWfcus, which the Hindus call Siiryamani, 
or Gem of the Sun. The laft mentioned plant is the 
Siafmin of Rheede , which Linmeus, through mere 
inadvertence, has confounded with the Scarlet Pen- 
tapetes, defcribed in the fifty-Jixth plate of the lame 
volume. I cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian 
god was ever named Ixora ; and that Id warn, which 
is indeed a title of Siva, would be a very improper 
appellation of a plant which has already a claflical 
name. 

14. Carnicdra: 

Syn . Drnmbtpala, Perivya'dha. 

Pulg. Ca'ncraCat'hachampd. 

Linn, Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful that the Pandits of this province, 
both priefts and phyficians, are unable to bring me 
the flower which Cdliddfa mentions by the name of 
Carnicdtra , and celebrates as a fame of the woods . 
The lovely Pavetta , which botanifts have fufficiently 
defcribed, is called by the Bengal pealanrs Ca’ncra, 
which 1 fhould conclude to be a corruption of the 
Sanfcrit word, if a comment on the Amara'cbjk had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cat” ha-champa' ; 
which raifes a doubt, and almofl. inclines me to be¬ 
lieve that the carnica'ra is one of the many flowers 
which the narives of this country improperly called 
wild Champacs, 

15. Ma'Jhandarl; 

Vulg. Mafandari in Bengal, and Baftra in Hindi fan* 
Linn. American Catticarpus ; yet a native of Java ? 
Cal. Perianth on e -1 eaved, fo u r - parte d ; Divijions 
pointed, erect. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form ; border four-cleft. 
Siam. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, longer 
than the gorol. Anthers roundifh* incumbent. 

^3 
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Fiji, Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, co¬ 
loured, longer than the flamens. Stigma thickilh, 
gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 

Flowers minute, bright lilac, or light purple, ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. Panicles axillary, one to each 
leaf, two-forked, very Ihort in compar.fun of the 
leaves, dow-ny. Rraffs awled, oppofitc, placed at each 
fork of the panicle. Leaves oppoiite, petioled, very 
long, egged, veined, pointed, obtttfely notched, bright 
green and (oft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and pedals hoary with down. Shrub, with 
flexible branches ; growing wild near Calcutta ; its 
root has medicinal virtues, and cures , they lay, a cu¬ 
taneous diforder called M 0 ia, whence the plant has 
its name. Though the leaves be not fawetl, yet 1 
dare not pronounce the fpecies to be new. See a note 
on the Hoary Calli carpus , 5 Retz. lade. p. 1. n. 19. 

t6. Sringdafa. 

Syn. .S ' r'tngu tacQ,. 

Vnlg. Singhd ra. 

Linn. Floating Brapa* 

1 can add nothing to what has been written on 
this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient IPm~ 
dvs were fo fond of its nut (from the horns of which 
they gave a name to the plant itlelf) that they placed 
ir among their lunar conftellations, it may certainly 
claim a place in a feries of’ Indian vegetables, 

17. Chandana . 

Syn. Gandhajara , Malayaja, Bhadras'ri. 

Piilg - Chain!an. Sandal , Sanders. 

Linn . True Santulum ; more properly Siunlahtnr 
Seed large, globular, fmooth. 
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Having received from Colonel Fullarton many 
feeds of this exquifite plant, which he had found in 
the thickets of Midnapiir , 1 had a fanguine hope of 
being able to delcribe its flowers, of which llumphius 
could procure no account, and concerning which 
there is a lingular difference between Limneus and 
Barman the younger, though they both cite the 
fame authors, and each refers to the works of the 
other; but the feeds have never germinated in my 
garden, and the Chandan only claims a place in the 
prefent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it in 
the molt ancient books of the Hindus, who conltantly 
deferibe the bell fort of it as flouri thing on the moun¬ 
tains of Malaya. An elegant Sanfcrit ftanza, of 
which the following Verfion is literally exaft, alludes 
to the popular belief, that the Hams, or Rambus, as 
they are vulgarly called, often take fire by the vio¬ 
lence of their collifion ; and is add refled, under the 
allegory of a fandal-tree, to a virtuous man dwelling 
in a town inhabited by contending fa&ions : “ De- 
“ light of the world, beloved Ckandana, flay no longer 
(e in this foreft, which is overlpread with rigid perni- 
« cious Vans’as, whofe hearts are un found; and 
a who, being theajfelves confounded in the fcorch- 
♦« ing ftream of flames kindled by their mutual attri- 
«< t ion, will con fume not their own families merely, 
“ but this whole wood.” The original word Dur - 
vans'a has a double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous 
hambu , and a man with a mifehievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies, or varieties of Chandan , are mentioned 
in the Aniaracqflm, by the names Tailaparnica , Go- 
s’irjha, and Bericlmmlana: the red fandal (of which 
1 can give no defeription) is named Cuchanddna from 
its inferior quality, Ran]ana and Radta from its co¬ 
lour, and Tilaparni, or Patranga , from the form of 
its leaves. 
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18. Cumuda: 

Sjn- Cairava. 

FuF. Chain-chit. 

llheede: FsjeroeaCit Ambel. 11 H\ M. t. 29. 

Linn. Menianihes ? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the corol, 
expanding, permanent ; divjious awled. 

Cor. One-petaled. lube, rather belled ; border five- 
parted; ditiifrons oblong, wavy on the margin : a 
longitudinal wing or foldlet in the middle of each. 
The mouth and whole interior part of the corol 
fiiaggy. 

Slam. Filaments five, awled, ereft; Anthers twin, 
converging; five, alternate, fhorrer, fteril. 

Lift- Germ egged, very large in proportion ; girt at 
its bale with five roundifh glands. Side very Ihort, 
if any. Stigma beaded. 

Ter. Capfnh four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, compreffed, minute, appearing rough, 
with fraall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, lubtargeted, bright green on one 
fide, dark ruffet on the other. Flamers umbel 
fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below the leaf; 
G lands and Tube of the corol yellow; border white; 
both of the raoft exquifite texture : Cumuda , or 
^ Delight of the Water, feems a general name for 
‘beautiful aquatic flowers; and among them, ac¬ 
cording to Fan llheede , for the Indian Mouanthes, 
which this in part refembles. The dkdftom of the 
corol may be called ihree-zvinged: they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19. Cyilraea. 

Svn. Vafh'in Paha, and all other names of Fire. 

Fi/lp. Chita, Chill, CM Ira. 

Linn. Plumbago of Si/an. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubular, five- 
fided; rugged, ititerfperfed with minute pedicelled 
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glands, exuding tranfparent glutinous droplets - 
ereft, clofely embracing the tube of the corol ; 
mouth five-toothed; bafe protuberant with the valves 
of the nedary. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube five-angled, 
rather incurved, huger than the calyx. Border 
five-parted, expanding. Diviflons inverfe, egg- 
oblong, pointed, lb me what keeled. 

JSeBary five-valved, pointed, minute, including the 
germ. 

Siam- Filaments five, thread-form, infer ted on the 
valvelets of the nettary as long as the tube of the 
corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

Fiji. Germ egged, very final 1 > at fir ft, when cleared 
of the neflary, fmooth ; but aftuming as it five!Is, 
five-angles. Style columnar, as Jong as the Ha- 
mens. Stigma five-parted, /lender. 

Per. None, unlefs we give that name to the five-angled 
coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfcurcly five-fided, inclofed in a 
coat. 

Rocemas vifcid leafy. Calyx light green, Corol milk- 
white. Anthers purple, ieen through the pellucid 
tube. Leaves alternate, egged, fmooth, pointed, 
half fheathing, partly waved, partly entire ; floral- 
leaves fimilar, minute. Stem flexible (climbing) 
many-angled, jointed at the rife of the leaves. Root 
cauftic •, whence the name Vahhi, and the like. 
Chtraca means attracting the mind•, and any of the 
Indian names would be preferable to Plumbago, *or 
JLeadwort. The fpecies here deferibed, feems moft 
to refemble that of Sedan; the rofy Plumbago is lefs 
common here : the joints of its Hems are red; the 
braBs three’d, egged, equally pointed, coloured. 

20 . Camalata : 

Syn, Surya-cunti or $unjhine x 11, H. M, /. 6o. 

Ftdg. Cam-laid, Jjhk-ftchah 

Linn, lflomoea Qiiar : y 
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The plant before us is the moft beautiful of its or^ 
der, both in the colour and form of its leaves and 
flowers ; its elegant bloffoms are cehjiial rojy red , love s 
proper hue , and have juftly procured it the name o 
Camahta, or Love's Creeper ■, from which I fhould 
have thought Quamoclif a corruption, it them were 
pot fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word. Ca- 
vuilatd may alio mean a mythological plant, by which 
ail dejtres are gYanted to fuch as inhabit the heaven ot 
hulra ; and if ever flower was worthy of parailife , it is 
our charming Iponwea^ Many Ipecies of ibis genus, 
and of its near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces ; fome threading a purple light over 
the hedges, fome tnow-whitc with a delicarc fragrance; 
and one breathing, after funfet, the odour of cloves ; 
but the two genera are fo blended by playful nature, 
that very frequently they are undiftingiiilhabie by 
the enrols and jigmas: for inflance, the MimdavalU , 
or Beautiful Climber , of Rhee.de (of which 1 have 
often watched the large fpirabbuds, and fecn them 
burfi; into full bloom) is called Ipomoeu by Lrmams, 
and Convolvulus (according to the Supplement), by 
Kamig; and it ieems a fliade between both. The 
tiiviiions of the perianth are egg-oblong, pointed ; free^ 
above, intricatcd below ; its corol and tube, thole of 
an Ipomoea ; its filaments of different lengths, with 
anthers arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed 
half-incumbent; the Jtigmas, two globular heads, each 
globe an aggregate of minute roundjfli tubercles ; the 
J!em not quite lmooth, but here and there bearing a 
few ftnall prickles; the very large corol exquiiitely 
white, with greenilh ribs, that feem to a<fl as mu teles 
in expanding the contorted bud ; its odour in the 
evening very agreeable ; lefs flrong than the primrofe, 
and lefs faint than the lily. The elove-feented creeper, 
which blows in my garden at a ieafon and hour when 
I cannot examine it accurately, teems ot the fame ge^ 
nus, if not of the fame Ipecies, with the Mundavalh. 
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a i. Cadamba: 

Syn. Nipa, Priyaca, Ilaliprya. 
lulg. Cadamb, Cad am. 

JJm. Oriental Hancle a. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant I cap add 
nothing, except that I always obferved a minute 
five-parted calyx to each floret, and that the leaves 
are oblong, acute, oppolite, and tranfverfely nerved. 
It is one of the molt elegant among Indian trees, in 
the opinion of all who have leen it, and one of the 
holieft, among them, in the opinion of the Hindus , 
The Poet Ca Vida's alludes to it by the name of Nipa ; 
and it may juft ly be celebrated among the beauties of 
liimmer, when the multitude of aggregate flowers, 
each condlling of a common receptacle , perfectly glo¬ 
bular, and covered uniformly with gold-coloured 
florets, from which the white thread-form ftyles con- 
fpicuoufly emerge, exhibits a rich and Angular ap¬ 
pearance on the branchy trees decked with foliage 
charmingly verdant. The flowers have an odour, 
very agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the feent of new wine ; and hence 
they call the plant Halyprya , or beloved by Halm, that 
is, by the third Rama, who was evidently the Bac¬ 
chus oi India. 

2 2. Gandi'ra: 

Syn. Samajh Child, Lav ana - bhan la'ca. 

Fulg. Lona-bhant; Ins j Salatiyd. 

Linn. Solatium, Is it the Verbafcwn -leaved ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, or belled ? ob- 
fcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, f rolled, permanent. 
Dhnfions egged, eredt, pointed, very villous. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube very Ihorr. Border five- 

parted. Hhi/ions. oblong, pointed, expanding, 
villous. 

Siam, filaments five, moft fhort in the mouth of 
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the tube, Anthers oblong, furrowed, converging, 
nearly coalefcent, with two large pores gaping 
above. 

ryt. Germ roundifb, villous. Style thread-form, 
much longer than the ftamens. Stigma obtufe- 
headed. 

Ter. Berry roundifh, dotted above, hoary, divided 
into cells by a flefliy receptacle , with two or three 
wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, comprefl'ed, nettling. 
Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather wavy 
on the margini delicately fringed with down j darker 
and very foft above, paler below, with protuberant 
- veins, downy on both lides, moftly decurrent on 
the long hoary petiols. 

Stem fbrubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarmed. 
Flowers u m bel- fafei cl ed. Cor oh white* Anthers 
yellow. Peduncles and pedicles hoary with deci¬ 
duous frolt. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity of la- 
vmna, of fall, which makes it ufeful as a manure ; but 
the fingle word Bhanta'ca, vulgarly Bha'nt , means the 
ftierodendrum, which (without being unfortunate) 
beautifies our Indian fields and hedges with its very 
black berry in the center of a bright red expanding 
permanent calyx. The charming little bird Chatra'ca , 
commonly called Chaltdrya , or Tuntuni , forms its 
wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy Solanum a 
which it fews with the fi lk-cotton of the Seven-leaved 
Bombax, by the help of its delicate but {harp bill: 
that lovely bird is well known by the Linnet an appel¬ 
lation of Motacilla Sartoria, properly Sartrix ; but the 
figures of it that have been publiflied, give no idea 
of its engaging and exquifite beauty. 

j > 1 

23. Sanmdraca : 

Syn . Dhbla-Janmdra, 
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T'ulg' DUlfamudr. 

Linn. Aquilichi ; but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one - leaved, funnel - lb aped, five- 
toothed, (horr, the teeth clofely preffing the corol 5 
permanent; 

Cor . Petals five, egg-oblong, feflible, greenifh; aeure, 
curved inwards, with a IVnall angled concave ap¬ 
pendage. Nectary tubular, flefliy, five- parted, 
yellowifh dhnfwtis, cgg-oblong, doubled, com- 

prell'ed like minute bags with inverted mouths ; en- 
clofing the germ. 

St am. Filaments five, fmooth and convex externally, 
bent into the top of the neflary, between the divi- 
fions or fcales, and comprefiing it into a globular 
figure. Anthers arrowed; the points hidden 
wirhin the nefiary, furrou tiding the Jligma; the 
barbs without, in the form of a liar. 

Pijl. Germ roundi 111 . Style cylindric. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundilb, flattened, naved, longitudi¬ 
nally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, tliree-fided, externally convex. Cymes 
moflly three-parted. Stem deeply channelled, 
jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo jointed and 
channelled. FmShficaiiw burfting laterally, where 
the Item fends forth a petiol. Berries black, wa¬ 
tery. Leaves alternate, except one terminal pair; 
hearted, pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of 
the teeeth (hooting into lobes; above, dark green; 
below, pale, ribbed with precedes from the petiol, 
and reticulated with protuberant veins; the full- 
grown leaves above two feet long from the apex, 
and nearly as brond toward the bale; many of 
them rather fargerted. This new fpecies may be 
called large leaved, or Aquilichi Samudraca. The 
fpecies deferibed by the younger Burman , under 
the name of the Italian Staphylea, is not uncommon 
at Crijhnct-nagar ; where the peafants call it Cdca- 

* jangha. or Crow’s foot; if they are correct, we have 
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erroneoufly fuppofed the Going of the mooerrt 
Behgalefe to be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindusi 
It mu ft not be omitted, that the ftem of the Agut- 
iicia Sambucina is alfo channelled, but Its fruGlifica- 
tion differs in many refpedts from the deferiptions 

. of Barman and Linmcus ; though there can be n<* 
doubt as to the identity of the genusi 

24. Samara'ji: 

Sjn. Avalguja , Subedit , Sbmballicd , Cnzlamejlu, Crijh - 
na'phald Pdcuclit, Vidgtiji, Pit lip Haiti. 

Vulg. Somrdj, Bacuchi. 

I jinn. Fetid PaederitH 

The characters as in LinnduS , with a few variations, 
Ca Ivx incu rved. Coral very fh aggy with in. Style 
two-cl eft, pubefeent; dvvijtons contorted. Stem 
climbing, finooth. Leaves oppofite, long-petioled ; 
the lower ones oblong, hearted $ the higher, egg- 
oblong, veined, with a wavy margin. Panicles 
axillary (except the higheft) crofs armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, drimfon, with milk-white 
edges, refembling the Dianthis, vulgarly called 
Sweet William , but refembling it only in form and 
colours 5 almoft fcentlefs to thofe who are very 
near it, but diffufing to a diftance a rank odour 
of carrion. All the peafants at Crijhna-nugar 
called this plant Somrdj ; but my own fervants, arid 
a family of Brahmens from 1 rib ini., gave that" 
name to a very different plant of the nineteenth 
clafs, which I rook, on a curibry infpedtion, for a 
Prenanthes. 

25. Sja'rnd : 

Syn. Gopi , Sdrhsd „ Atlanta, Utpalu/drhta, Gofid\ 
Gopdlica, GopavaUi. 

Fi'dgt Sydhid -lata . 

Mheede ; in Malabar letters, Pnppdl-fuallh 
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Cii/. Perianth) one-leaved, five-toothed, ere£t, mi¬ 
nute, permanent.. - 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. Tube itfelf cy- 
Jindric, bet protuberant in the- twiddle with the 
germ and anthers; throat very villous. Border 
iive - parted ; diviftons very long, lance-linear, 
fpifally contorted, fringed, 'clofed, concealing the 
fructification. 

Slam. Filaments , if any, very fhorr. Anthers, five, 
awled, erect, converging at the top. 

Pi/I. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt with 
a nectar eons ring. Style thread-form, rather awled. 
Stigma lira pie. 

Per. Capjide one-celled; one feeded, roundifli, 
hil'pid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Flowers raceme - panicled, greenifh - white, very 
final!, feented like thofe of the hawthorn, but far 
fweeter; and thence the Portugueje called them 

hoticv-powers. 

Peduncles axillary, ruflet; pedicles many - flowered, 
Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofite, lance-oval, 
pointed at both ends, molt entire veined; above, 
dark green; below, pale. Stipules linear, axillary, 
adhering. Stem climbing, round, of a ruflet hue, 
rimmed at the infertion of the flaort petiok . 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Cdlidds mentions in his poem of the Seafons , has 
been feen by me only in a very dry date; but it 
feemed that the hil'pid appearance of the capfules, 
or berries, which in a microlcope looked exactly like 
the burs in Fan Jiheede' s engraving, was caufed by 
the hardened calyxes and fringe of the permanent 
corols; the feeds in each bur were numerous, and 
like black-finning land, for no fingle pericarp could 
be difengaged from it; and it is defcribed as one- 
/ceded, merely from an infpeCtion of the difieCted 
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gertfi. Before 1 had feen th e fruit, I .thought the 
Syama very nearly connected with the Shrubby Apo- 
tyuum, which it rel'embles in the leaves, and in pans 
of the coral . 

Five of the Sanfcnt names are ft rung together, 
by the author of the Amaracbjh , in the following 
verfe: 

Gob pi s'yd end s' arrodjyd danatbtpala Jiirivd: 

* 

and his commentator obferves, that the laft name 
was given to the Sack'd from the refcmblance of its 
flowers to thofe of the Utpahu which I thence con¬ 
clude to be a Menianlhvs, efpectally as it is always 
deferibed among the Indian water-plants. The other 
fynonymous words are taken from Vdchafpali. 

2 6. A'vigna , or Avinga : v 

Syn. Cnjhnapdcaphalit , Sujhenas , Caramardaca. 

Vulg. Carbnda , or CaraumU in two dictionaries, 
in one, Pamamala. 

Linn. Carijfa Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth five-cleft, acute, very final!, coloured, 
perfiftent. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube longith j 
throat fwoln by the incloled anthers. Border five- 
parted ; dkdifmis oblong ; one fide of each em¬ 
bracing the next. 

Siam. Filaments five, extremely fiiort. Anthers 
oblong, ereft. 

Pijl. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread-form, 
fliort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pubefeent. 

Per. Berry elliptoidal, two-celled. 

Seeds , at leaft leven, oval, compfefled, margined: 
Flowers milk-white, jafmin-like. Fruit beautiful 
in form and colour, finely ihaded with carmine and 
white, agreeably acid. Branches two - forked; 
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leaves oppofite, fhort petioled, elliptic, obtufe, 
molt entire, fmoot'h ; fome /mall leaves round ifh 
inverfe hearted. Thorns axillary, oppofite, ex¬ 
panding ; points bright red. Peduricles twin, fub- 
terminaj, three-flowered; pedicels equal. The 
whole plant, even the fruit, milky. We have botll 
fpecies of Carijfti in this province; but they melt, 
fcaice diftinguifhably, into each other. 

The Pandits have always brought me this elegant 
plant as the Carcmdu , mentioned by Jayaddva ; but, 
judging only by the lhape and tafte of the fruit, they 
ieem to confound it with the IlhamnU Jujuha ; and 
the confufion is increafed by the obfeurity of the fol¬ 
lowing pafliige in their beft vocabulary: 

Carrandhh, vadari, cldt; col am, cuvala pi* emk\ 
Sauviram, vadaram , ghaut a' -—— 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits only; 
but fome inflft, that the Ghontd is a diftinct plant, 
thus delcribed in an ancient verfe: c The ghonta 
‘ called alfo gapaphonla , is a tree fhaped like the 

* Vadari , with a Very final 1 fruit, growing only in 

* f ovetts.’ For the ghontd, here known by the name 
of Seha'cul, my lervants brought me Rhamnus with 
leaves alternate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfeurely 
fawed, paler beneath, and molt beautifully veined; 
/oral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; prickles 
crowded, very long, linear ; prickles often folitary, 
fometimes paired, one ftraight, one curved ; a frnall 
globular drupe , quite black, with a one-celled nut; 
the flowers 1 never law perfect; but it leems the nine¬ 
teenth fpecies of Litmaus , We have many fpecies of 
lihamnus in our woods and hedges; fome like the 
Alatemus , polygamous by male and hermaphrodite 
flowers; others, diftinguifhed by various forms and 
pofitions of the prickles and haves ; but the common 

Vol. IV. S 
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Badar'i or Baiar, is die Jujube-tree, defcribetT by 
Hheede ; and by Rtmphius called Indian Apple-tree. 
Its Per jinn name is Cottar-, _ by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who takes no¬ 
tice of the foafyfroth procured from its leaves ; whence 
it has in Sanjcrit the epithet p'henila, or frothy. To 
the plant the Arabs give the name of Shir , and to its 
fruit that of N'dbik ; from which perhaps, JSapeca has 
been corrupted. 

.27. Cara-vtra : 

S)u. Pratihdfa, Saiapra’fa, Chan da’fa, Tlayatndidea. 
Linn. JSerinm Oleander, and orber fpecies. 

Vidg, Carter, Car Inr. 

A plant fo well known "Would nor have been inferred 
in this place, if it had not been thought proper to take 
notice of the remarkable epithet haydma raca, or horfe- 
kdler i which role from an opinion ft ill prefer ved 
among the Hindus , that a horle, unwarily eating the 
leaves of the A errum, can hardly efcape death : molt 
of the fpecies, efpectally their roots, have ftrong me¬ 
dicinal, but probably narcotic powers. The blue- 
dj/mv Nertum grows in woods at a little diftance from 
my garden ; and the Hindu peafants, who brought it 
me, called it JSU, or blue: a proof that its quality 
was known to them, as it probably was to their ab¬ 
ed tors, from time immemorial. 

2 8. Septdperna, eSt jeven-leawd , 

Syn. Pifula-twack, Sdradi, l fhama-ch'hitda. 

Vulg. Ch'hitdpan), Ch'hdtiydn, CPlnlton. 

Linn. School liehites - 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, final!, villous, 
permanent $ doling round the germ immediately 
on the removal of the tube. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Pubs cylindric be- 
, low, prominent above, with indofed anthers, very 
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villous in the throat. Border five-parted, fhorter 
than the tube; dmfions inverfe-egged, obtufe, ob¬ 
lique, refie&ed, waved on the margin. 

BAlary, a circular undivided coronet; or rim, termi¬ 
nating the tube, with a fhort ere< 5 t villous edge. 

Slam, Filaments five, cylindric, very Ihort in the throat 
of the tube. Anthers heart-harrowed, cleft, pointed, 
forming a, flar* vifible through the mouth of the 
tube, with points diverging. 

Bift. Germ above roundiih-egged, very villous, fcarce 
extricable, from the calyx enclofing and grafping 
it. Style cylindric, as long as the tube. Stigma 
two-parted, with parts diverging, placed on an ir¬ 
regular orbiet. 

Per. Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 

Seeds numerous, oblong, compreffed with iUky pappus* 
pencilled at both ends; 


NoTe. 

/ 

The whole plant milky. Stem dotted with minute whitifh tti- 
her ties. Leaves moitly levelled in verticils at Ihort ditWnces, very 
foft, oblong inverfe-egged, tome pointed, foxe obtufe, fome 
end-nicked ; fome entire, fome rather fcailopped; with many 
tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide of the axis; rich dark green 
above, diluted below. Petiols furrowed above, fmooth and con¬ 
vex beneath, elongated into a ilrong protuberant nerve continu¬ 
ally dimini filing and evanefeent at the aptix. Stipules above ereft, 
acute, fet in a coronet round the Hem ; the verticils of the leaves 
anfwering.ro the definition of fronds. Flowers rather fmall, greenilh 
white, with a very particular odour, lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal, with two verticils pedicelled 
Umbel-wife, but horizontal. Pedicel, fix-beaded, many-flower¬ 
ed ; higheft verticils fimilar to tbofe heads, more crowded Tree 
very large when full grown ; light and elegant when young. 
This plantTo greatly referable the PaJa of Fan Made (which 
has more of toe Nenum than oi the Tabetnamontand) that X [ulpedt 
the genus and the fpccies to be ihe feme, with lome variety. 
Fhat author fays, that the Blah mens call it Santenu, but his 
Pagan letters make it Samnu ; and neither of the words is to be 

;°r d ,' n a11 due refpeft for Plumier and Burma** 

1 mould call tills plant A enum Scptaparna.: it is the Pule of Rum- 
pius, who enumerates its various up at great length and with 
great confidence. 

S % 
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29. Area : 

Sj’N. Fafm-a, AffHim Gondrufa, Ji dr ami, Maft> 

" Mm,'Arcafermi ; and any name of the Sun. 

Vn/g, Acdtul , Am'. 

Linn. Gigantic Afclepias. . 

Feftarics with two gianded canto relied folds, mitcau 
of aided lionlists at the fumririt; fpiraliy eared at 
the bale. Filaments fwifled in the folds of the nec¬ 
taries. Anther s ,.fiat, fmooth, rather wedge-form. 
Styles near half an inch long, fubcylindric. Stigmas 
expanded. Flowers terminal and axillary urnbel- 
iafcicled i amethyil- coloured, with fome darker 
fliades of purple on 1 he'petals and nectaries; the 
ftarred corptifcle bright yellow. Lmi-es oppofite, 
heart oblong, moldy fnverfe-egged, fvibtargeted, 
very rarely ftem-dafping, pointed, villous on borh 
iides, hoary beneath, with loft down; f etich very 
filer c, concave and bearded above, with a chickifh 
conical Jtipnle. The whole plant filled with can flic 
milk. A variety of this lpecies has exquifitely de¬ 
licate milk-white flowers; it is named Alarcu or 
Fraidffa, and highly edeemed for its antifpafinodic 
powers. The Pudmarca, which I have not leen, is 
laid to have final? crimfbtt corols. The individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary con fide rably in 
tiie forms of the leaves and the tops of the ne£tary. 

30. Pichiihi: 

Sjn. Thdiaca, 

Vu lg . Tha u . 

Keen. Indian 'Tamarac ? 

j Flowers very Imall, whmfb, with a light purple tinge, 
crowded on a number of fpikes, which form all to* 
gether a molt elegant pannicle. Stem generally- 
bent, often ftraight, and uled anciently Tor arrows 
by the Pet fans, who call the plant Gaz^ The ce¬ 
lebrated than: of hfmdiyar was formed of it, as I 
learned from linkmen, who fivft fliawed it to me 
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on a bank of the Ganges , but aliened that it was 
common in Perfia. The leaves are extremely mi¬ 
nute, feffile, moftiy imbricated. Calyx and carol 
as defcribed by L'mmeus ; five filaments confidera- 
bly Jonger than the petal; anthers ' lotted, fur¬ 
rowed ; germ very finall; jlyie fcarce any ; fi ! g~ 
mas three, revolute, but, to my eyes, hardly fea¬ 
thered. 


Nothing can be more beautiful than the appear¬ 
ance of this plant in flower during the rains, on the 
banks of the rivers, where it is commonly interwoven 
with a lovely twining Afcleptas ; of which the follow¬ 
ing defcription is, I hope, very exact t 


jjr. DugdUca , or Milk plant. 

Syn, CJhiravh Dugdhica. 

Futg. Kyirui, Dluihl , Diidh-laia. 

Linn. Efcuient Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five-parted ; divijions aw led, acute, 
coloured, expanding. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form, flar-like, divifmis five, 
egged, pointed, fringed. 

Fettary double, on a five-cleft bafe, gibbous between 
the clefts, protuded, and pointed above, furround- 
ed with a bright green villous rim: exterior five- 
parted ; dvutfms egged, converging, attenuated 
into daggers; each concave externally, gibbous 
below the cavity, which is two-parted and wrinkled 
within. Interior a five-parted corpufcle, lopped 
above, five-angled, furrounding the fructification. 

Siam, Filaments fcarcc any. Anthers five, roundifii, 
very minute, fet round the fummit of the lopped 
corpufcle. 

Vijl. Germs two, egged, pointed, erect, internally flat. 
Styles none, unlels you fo call the points of the 
germs. Stigma, none but the interior nett ary, un- 
lcfs you conlider that as a common Jllgma. 

S't 
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Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; in 
others, obtufe; inflated, one-valved; each contain¬ 
ing a one-winged receptacle . 

Seeds numerous, roundifh, compreffed, crowned with 
pappus. 

To each pair of leaves, a peduncle moftly two-flow¬ 
ered, often with three, fometimes with five, flowers. 
Calyx reddifh. Coral white, elegantly marked with 
purple veins; fringe , white, thick; anthers black. 
Leaves Hnear-awied, pointed, oppofite, petioled, with 
one ftrong nerve; J 1 /pules very Toft, minute. Stem 
fmooth, round, twining; the whole plant abounding 
with milk. 

32 La’ngali; 

Syn . Saradi, 'FdyapifpaT'i , Sflculadani. 

Vulg. Cdnchra , lfholangolya . 

Rhced. Cheru-vajlel f 
Linn. JSama of Sildn. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, villous; dlvi- 
jions lanced, pointed, long, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very fhort;. 

Border five-parted. Divifions egged. 

Stem. Filaments five, awled, expanding; from the 
mouth of the tube, adhering to the divifions of the 
border by rhomboidal concave bafes convergent 
above. lArphers large, arrowed. 

Fiji. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. Styles 
two, azure, funnel-form, diverging almoft horizon¬ 
tally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capjidd many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creeping. 
Leaves alternate, fhort-petioled, moll entire, lance- 
oblong, fmooth, acutifh. Peduncles moftly axil¬ 
lary, fometimes terminal, villous, often many- 
flowered, fubumbellcd, three-rayed, with involucres 
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general and partial. Corals bright blue, or violet. 
Stamens white. The plant is aquatic, and by no 
means peculiar to Wan: I have great real on, how¬ 
ever, to doubt whether it be the Langalt of the 
Amaracojh , which is certainly the Canchra of Ben¬ 
gal; for though it was firft brought to me by that 
name, yet my gardener infifts that Canchra is a 
very different plant, which, on examination, ap¬ 
pears to be the Afcendmg JuJJteua of Limueus , with. 
leaves inverfe-egged, fmobth, and peduncles jhorler: 
its fibrous, creeping roots are purplilh, buoys white, 
pointed, folitary; and at the top of the germ fits 
a neftary compos’d of five fliaggy bodies, arched 
like horfe-fhoes, with external honey-bearing car. 
vities. 

33. Uma: 

Syn. Atasz> CJhuma. 

Fu/g. Ttst , Mitfana. 

Linn. Mofi common Linum , 

Cal. Perianth five-leaved j leaflfts oblong, acute, 
imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, having fome- 
what reflefted at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals notched, ftriated, wavy, 
reflex, imbricated. 

Siam. Anthers light blue, converging, no rudiments 
of filaments. 

p'tft. Germ large. Style pale blue. Stigma Ample. 

Per. Capfule pointed j furrowed. 

Root Ample. 

Stem Herbaceous, low, ere£t, furrowed, knotty ? 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, three-nerved, alternate croflwife, fef- 
file, fmooth, obtufe, refle&ed, ftipuled, glanded? 
Stipules linear. a minute gland at the bafe. 
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34. Motv 4 j 

Syn. Devi, Madhurafa, Moral ay Tejam , Sttrva , iV/aJ- 
husrem, Gbcarm, Pthiparm. 

Pitlg. Muraga, Murahara, Murgabi. 

Linn. Hyacinthdid , Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

(Cor. One-petakd, funnel-form, fix-angled. Tube 

fhort, bellied with the germ. Border, fix-parted. 
Divijums lanced ; three quite reflected in a circle; 
three alternate, deflected, pointed. 

Slam. Filaments fix, aw led, as long as the corol, di¬ 
verging, inferted in the bale of the divisions. An¬ 
thers oblontr, incumbent. 

j ijl. Germ inverfe-egged, obfcurely rhree-fided, with 
two or three honey-hearing pores on the flattifh top. 
Style awJed, one-furrowed, as long as the ftamens. 
Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpedted. 

Root fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftol on-bearing. 
Scape long, columnar, fheathed with leaves, im¬ 
bricated from the root; few fheaths above, drag¬ 
ging. Learns fie Dry, channelled, fword-form, 
keeled, terminated with awls, the interior ones 
longer, mcltly arched, variegated with tranfverfc 
undulating bands of a dark green hue, approaching 
to black. 

Raceme erect, very long. Flowers, from three ro 
fbven in each filicide, on very fhort petiols. 
Brails linear, minute. Carols pale pea-green, 
with a delicate fragrance, refembling that of the 
Peruvian Heliotrope ; lome of the Sanfcnt names 
allude to the honey of thefe delicious flowers; 
Out the nedlareous pores at the top of the germ are 
not very diftinct: in one copy of the Amaracojha 
we read Dhanitk sren) among the fynonymaj and 
if that word, wfi{cli means a feries of hows, be cor- 
reci, it mud aliude either to the arched leaves or 
to the refletled divifions ot the ccroh This Afstr# 
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appears to be a night-jloneer; the raceme being 
covered every evening with frefli blofloms, which 
fali before fgu-rife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the* ancient Hindus 
extricated a very tough elaltic thread, called Maurvi *. 
of which they made bow-ftrings, and which, for 
that reafon, was ordained by Menu to form the {acri- 
ficial zone of the military clafs. 

35. Tar uni: 

Syn. Saha , Cumari'. 

Vulg. Ghrita-cumari. 

Tinn. Two-ranked Aloe, A Perfoliata, P ? 

Flowers race tried, pendulous, lubcylindric, rather 
incurved. Trails, one to each peduncle, awled, 
conbave, deciduous, pale, with three dark ftripes. 
Carol fix-parted; tiiree external dhijions , orange- 
icarlet ; internal dhijions , orange-fcarlet; internal, 
yellow, keeled, more ilelhy, and more highly co¬ 
loured in the middle. Filaments with a double 
curvature. Germ lix-furrowed. Stigma fimplei 
hea-ves awled, two-ranked ; the lowed expanding; 
fea-green, very fleiby; externally quite convex* 
edged with fok thorns; variegated on both fides 
with white fpots. Fan Rheede exhibits the true 
Aloe by the name of Cumdri; but the fpecimen 
brought me by a native gardener, feemed a variety 
of the two-ranked, though melting into the fpecies, 
which immediately precedes it in Ltmneus. 

36. Baeula. 

Syn. Cefdta. 

Fulg. Mulfari, or Mtdafru 
Thin. Miinu/ops Elengi. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; leaflets egged, acute, 
permanent; four interior, fimple; four exterior, 
leathery. 
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Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding ; as long as 
the utlyx ; NeBary eight-leaved ; leaflets lanced* 
converging round the ftaraen and piftil. 

Siam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten) avvlcd, 
very fhort, hairy. Anthers oblong, ereft. 

Fiji. Germ above, roundiill, villous. Style^ cylindric. 
Stigma obtufe. 

Pgr. Drupe oval, pointed ; bright orange-fcarlct. 

Eut oval, wrinkled, flattilh, and fmooth at one edge ; 
broad and two-furrowed at the other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but with 
too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in an apart¬ 
ment. Since it rauft require the imagination of a 
Furman to difcover in them a refemblance to the 
face of a man, or of an ape, the genus, will, I hope, 
be called Banda ; by which name it is frequently 
celebrated in the Puramts, and even placed among 
the flowers of die Hindu paradiie. Leaves alternate, 
petioled, egg-oblong pointed, l'.nooth. The tree 
is very ornamental in parks and pleafure-grounds. 

37. As oca: 

Syn. Vanjula. 

Cal. Perianth two - leaved, clofely embracing the 
tube. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube long; cylindric, fubin- 
curved; mouth encircled with a ne< 5 tareous rim. 
Border four-parted ; devijims, roundifb. 

Slam . Filaments eight. ;ong, coloured, inferred on the 
rim of rhe tube. Anthers kidney-fhaped. 

Fiji. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style fhort, downy. 
Stigma bent, Ample, 

Per. Legume long, comprefled at firft, then protu¬ 
berant with the dwelling.feeds; incurved, ftrongly 
veined and margined, (harp-pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many-ftiaped, 
fome oblong-roundilh, fome rliomboidal, fome ra¬ 
ther kidney-fliaped, moftly thick , fome flat. Leaves 
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egg-oblong -lanced, oppofite, moftly five-paired, 
nerved ; long, from four or five to twelve or thir¬ 
teen inches. 

The number of ftamens varies confidently in the 
fame plant: they are from fix or feven fo eight 
or nine ; but the regular number leems eight, one 
in the interftices of the corol, and one before the 
centre of each divifion. Moft of the flowers, in¬ 
deed, have one abortive ftamen, and fome only 
mark its place, but many are perfect; and Van 
Rheede fpeaks of eight as the cpnftant number: 
in fa£t no part of the plant is conftant, Flowers fafi. 
cicled, fragrant juft after fun-fet, and before iiin- 
rife, when they are frefti with the evening and morn¬ 
ing dew; beautifully diverfified with tints oforange- 
fcarler, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, tyhich 
grows deeper every day, and forms a variety of 
fliades according to the age of each blofiom that 
opens in the fafcicle, The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Asoca -tree in full 
bloom : it is about as high as an ordinary cherry- 
tree, A. Brahman informs me, that one fpecies of 
the Asoca is a creeper; and Jayadiva gives it the 
epithet voluble: the Sanfcrit name will, 1 hope, be 
retained by botanifts, as it perpetually occurs in the 
old Indian poems, and in treatifes on religious 
rites. 

38. 8 (rivala: 

Syn. JanaliVi. S'aivaTi. 

Vulg. Simdr, Syr/da, Patajydld, Sehald* 

Linn . Vallisneria ? R. 

Cal Common Spathe one-leaved, many flowered, very 
long v furrowed, two-cleft at the top ; each divifion 
end-nicked. Proper Perianth three-parted; divi- 
fions awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, flefhy. 
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Siam. Fil^nmits invariably nine, thread-form. Jin- 
then crefi, oblong, furrowed. 

Pt/L Germ egged, uneven. Styles always three, flioft, 
awledj expanding. Stigmas three, Ample. 

Per. Cafjuh very long, imonth, awltfd, bne-cci.al, 
infolded in an angled SpaiM. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a. vilcid myqt)s. 
PiovjereU , from fix to fourteen, fmalj. .Sr^cprnprel- 
fed, very narrow,.ilelhy, furrowed in the middle. 
Pedicel of the floweret thread-form, crimfon above ; 
proper perianth, ruflet; petals white j 
yellow. Leaves fword-form, pointed, very narrow, 
fjnooth, and loft, about two feet long, crowded, 
white at the bale. Root frnall, fibrous. It fiouri fines 
in the ponds at Crijhna-nagar . The refiners oi 

fiigar ufe it in this province. If this plant be a 
LVlifneria, I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine fta- 
mens in one bloifom out of more than a hundred, 
which I carefully examined. . 

39. Pfiticaraja : 

Svu, Prac'itya, Patlea-, Calwuirucit. 
fulg. JSatacaran/u. 

Jjiwi. Guihmdlna Bonduccclla. 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a Angular inan- 
ner: on foveral plants, with the oblong leaflets and 
double prickles oi the Botiduccellci, I could fee only male 
flowers as Kheede has deferibed them ; they were 
yellow, with an aromatic fragrance. Others, with 
flmilar leaves and prickles , were clearly polygamous ^ 
and the flowers had the following character. 

MARE. 

Cel, Perianth one-lcavcd, falver-fcrm, downy ; Bor* 
dcr five-parted, wjth equal oblong divijions. 
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Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obmfely notched at the 
top; four equal, ereft, the fifth deprefled. 

Stain. Piliammh ten, awled, infer ted in the calyx, 
villous, very unequal in length. Anthers oblong* 
furrowed, incumbent. 


hermaphrodite. 

Calyx, Cor oh, Stamens, as before. 

P'i/L Germ oblong, villous. Style cylirldric, longer 
than the filaments.’ Stigma Ample. 

Per. and Seeds well defcribed by 1 ,imams. 

Flowers "yellow; the deprefled petal variegated with 
red fpecks. Bra 3 s three-fold, roundilh, pointed. 

Spikes let with floral Leaflets, lanced, dour-fold, re- 

' heeled. 

40. SomdhjBna ; 

Syn. S;grit, Ticjhna, Gandlmca, Acjh'iva, Mochaca. 

I nig. Sajjma, Moranga. 

Linn. Giiihntdma Moringa. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. Tide fhort, unequal, 
gibbous. Border five-parted. DiviftonS oblono-- 
lanced, fubequal; firfb defleded, then re volute; 
coloured below, white above. 

( or. Petals five, inlerted into the calyx, refembling 
a boat-form flower. Wins-. like, two. inverfe-e^ed 
clawed, expanding. 

Awning - like, two, inverfe - egged, ered; daws 
fliorter. 

Atr/~hkc, one, oblong, concave; enclofing the fruc¬ 
tification ; beyond it, Ipatuled; longer than the 
U 7 //y-petals. 

Siam.tilmnents five, fertile; three bent over the 
pilbl: two fliorter, inferted into the claws of the 
middle petals. Anthers twin, rather mooned, ob- 
tme, incumbent. Phe fteril (often four only) 
altenftie with die fade, (hotter;. their b& 
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Ttjl. Germ oblong, coloured, villous ; below it ft 
jnetlar-bearing gland. Style fhorter than tlie fta- 
men, rather downy, curved, thicker above. Stigma 

Ample. - . , 

Per. Legume very Iddg, ilender, wreathed, pointed, 
three-fided, channelled, prominent with feeds, one- 
cclled. 

Seeds many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree 
light and beautiful, rich with cluttering flowers. 
Stem exuding a red gum.; Leaves trsotliy thrice- 
feathered with an odd one; leaflets fame mverlc- 
egged 1 , fame egged, fame oval, minutely end-nick¬ 
ed. Raceme-panicles moftly axillary. In fierfa'. 
flowers the whole calyx is quite deflefted, counter¬ 
feiting five petals; whence Pan RheeJe made it a 
part of the corol. Corols delicately odorous; milk- 
white, but the two central eredt petals beauti¬ 
fully tinged with pink. The root anlwers all the 
purpofes of our horie-rachfh, both for the table 
and for medicine; the fruit and blotfoms are 
drefled in carls. In hundreds of its flowers, exa¬ 
mined by me with attention, five ftamens and a 
pittil were invariably perfedt; indeed, it is pof- 
fible that they may be only the female herma¬ 
phrodites, and that the males have ten perfect fta- 
mens with pittils abortive ; but no fuch flowers 
have been difeovered by me after a molt diligent 
fearch, 

There is another fpecies or variety, called Menhu, 
Slgru, that is Honey-Slgru : a word intended to be 
exprefled on Pan Rheede’s plate in Nagari letters ; its 
vulgar name is Mima, or Radta Jajjana , becaufe its 
flowers or wood are ot a redder hue. 

Limans refers to Mrs. BLickiveU, who reprefents 
this plant by the name of BaJaims Mjrepjica , as the 
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celebrated Ben, properly Ban, of the Jrabian pby- 

fians and poets. 

41. Cdviddra t 

Sya. Cdnchandra, Chamarlea, Cuddala, f iigapali'a* 

Vulg. Cachndr , Ratio, cdnchan. 

Linn. Variegated Bauhinia. 

Cal, Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, deci¬ 
duous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, Wavy; 
one more diftam, more beautiful, ftriated. 

Siam. Filaments ten,, unequally conneded at the bafej 
five Shorter. Anthers double, incumbent. 

Fiji. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. Stigma 
Simple, afeending, 

Per. Legume flaitifh, long, pointed, mofUy five- 
celled. 

Seeds moflly five; comprefied, wrinkled, roundifli. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed ; forne with round", 
ed, fome with pointed, lobes. Flowers chiefly 
purplilh and rofe-coloured, fragrant; the fweet 
and beautiful buds are eaten by the natives in their 
favoury mefies. We have feen many fpecies and 
varieties of this charming plant: one had race- 
med flowers, with petals equal, expanding, lanced, 
exquifitely white, with a rofe-coloured ftripe from 
the bale of each to its centre; anthers four only, 
fertile; fix much fhorter, fteril; a fecond had 
three fertile, and feven very fhort, barren; ano¬ 
ther had light purple corols, with no more than 
five filaments, three longer, coloured, curved in 
a line of beauty. A noble Climbing Bauhinia was 
lately fent from Nepal; with flowers racemed, 
cream-coloured; ftyk pink; germ villous: Jla- 
mens three filaments, with rudiments of two more; 
Jtem downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten- 
114 °PPofite, below the leaves. Leaves two- 
lobed, extremely large: k is a ftout climber up 
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difplay, however, in the air their natural flexibility 
and inclination to climb. The two names, Fafanti 
and Ma’dhavt, indicate a vernal flower ; but 1 have 
feen an Atinmda rich both in blofloms and fruit on 
the firfl of January . 

46. *'AvirdiaCd: 

Syn. PI tana. Cap it am:. 

Vulg. A’mda., pronounced A'mra , or A'mid. 

Idmi. Spa rutin s Myrobalan (2, or a new lpecies. 

The natural character as in /tinmens. J.eaves fea¬ 
thered with an odd one ; leajhis , moflly five-paired* 
egg-oblong, pointed, margined, veined, nerved > 
common petrol iinooth, gibbous at the bale, /'lowers 
raceme-panided, yellowifli white. Fruit agreeably 
acid 5 thence ufed in cookery. Fan Rheede calls it 
Amhido or Ambaiam j and, as he deferibes it with 
Jive or fx flyles, it is wonderful that Hill fliould have 
fuppefed it a Chryjobalanus. 

47. Hhnafagdra , or the Bed of Gold. 

Jiitg. Him/agar, 

Finn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divtfions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled: Tube four-angled, larger at the 
bale; border four-parted ; divtfions egged, acute.- 
Fedary one minute, concave l'cale at the bafe of 
each germ. 

Statu. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; four 
juft emerging from its mouth; four alternate, 
lharter. Anthers cre&, final 1 , furrowed. 

Fiji. Germ four, conical. Styles, one from each 
germ, awled, longer than the filament. Stigmas 
Ample. ’ 0 

Per. Capfuks four, oblong, pointed, bellied, one 
valved, hurtling longitudinally within. 

Seeds numerous, minute. 
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Panicles terminal. Flowers of the bright eft gold-colour. 
Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull fea-green. 
Stem jointed, bending, in part recumbent. This 
plant flowers for many months annually in Bengal; 
in one bloflbmout of many, the numbers were ten 
and five ; but the filaments alternately long and 
fhort. 

48. Madh'ica'; 

Syu. Gurapujlipa, Madhudruma , TdnapraJP ha, Mad* 
hujhfhna, Madhu. 

Fulg. Mauydla, Mahuyd, Mahwa, 

Linn. Long-leaved Bajfia. 

49. Cahia'ra * : 

Syn. Saugandhlca , or Sweel-fcented. 

Fufg. Simdhi-hdld , or Sundki-hdld-ndli. 

Linn. Nympam Lotos , 

Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and keel¬ 
ed ; the exterior feries green without, imitating an 
interior calyx. 

Siam. Filaments more than forty; below, fiat, broad; 
above narrow, channelled within, ftnooth without; 
the outer feries ereft, the inner fomewhat converg¬ 
ing. Anthers awled, eredt j fome coloured like 
the petals. 

Pi/ 1 . Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top, with 
many (often feventeen) furrows externally, be¬ 
tween which arife as many procefles, converging 
toward the Jtigma ; the difk marked with as many 
furrowed rays from the center, uniting on the mar¬ 
gin with the converging procefles. Stigma round- 


* According to the facred Grammar, this word was written 
atlt ^ pronounced as Collar a would be in ancient Britiflu 
When the flowers are red, the plant is called fiallaca and Rafla 
Jmdhata, 

T 3 
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ifh, rather comprefled, feflile in the centre of the 
diik, permanent. 

Per. Berry in the form of the germ expanded, with 
iixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, rouhdifh. Flowers 
beautifully azure, when full blown more diluted ; 
lefs fragrant than the red, or rofe-coloured, but with 
a delicate fcent. Leaves radical, very large, fub- 
targeted, hearted, deeply lcollop-toothed. On one 
fide dark purple, reticulated ; on the other dull 
green, fmooth. Petiofs very -fmooth and long, 
tubular. The feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb 
of the root, called Sdl&ea ; a name applied by 
Rheede to the whole plant, though the word Ca- 
wafa, which belongs to another Lrnnaan fpecies 
of JSymphtea, be clearly engraved on his plate in 
RUgari letters. There is a variety of this fpecies 
with leaves purplifii on both lides; flowers dark 
crimfon, calycme petals richly coloured internally, 
and anthers flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of 
the filaments : the petals are more than fifteen, lefs 
pointed, and broader than the blue, with little 
odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymph&a Vtlufer t 
which in Sanfcrit has the following names or epithets : 
Padma, Falina, Aravmda Makofpala , CajnaJa , 
Ciifefhqyd , Sakqfrapatra , Sri raja, Panceruha , Ta'ma- 
rafa, Sarastruha , Ra'jkva, Vis aprasuna, PujlicarUy 
Ambhoruha , Setapatra. The new-blown flowers of 
the rofe-coloured Padma\ have a mod agreeable fra¬ 
grance : the white and yellow have lefs odour: the 
blue, I am told, is a native of Cajhndr and Perfia . 

50. Champaca :. 

Syn. Ckdmpeya, Ilemapttjhpaca, 

Vulg . Champ'ac, Champa . 

Linn. Michetia. 
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The delineation of this charming and celebrated 
plant exhibited by Van Rheede, is very cor reft, but 
rather on too large a icale: no material change can 
be made in its natural chara&er given by Lmnausi 
but, from an attentive examination of his t wojpecies, 
I fuiped them to be varieties only, and am certain 
that his trivial names are merely different ways of ex¬ 
prefling the fame word. The ftrong aromatic fceat 
of the gold-coloured Champac * is thought oftenfifc 
to the bees, who are never on its blofl'oms ; but their 
elegant appearance on the black hair of the Indian 
women is mentioned by Rumphius ; and both fads 
have fupplied the Sanfcnt poets with elegant allufions. 
Of the wild Champac , the leaves are lanced, or lance- 
oblong; the three leaflets of the calyx green, oval, 
concave; the petals conftantly fix, cream-coloured, 
flefliy, concave, with little (cent; the three exterior 
invcrfe-egged ; the three interior more narrow, fhorter 
pointed, converging; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs, and with 
them forming a cone; thejligmas minute, jagged. 

Both Mr. Mar/den and Rumphius mention the blue 
Champac as a rare flower, highly prized in Sumatra 
and Java-, but I fhould have fufpeded that they 
meant the Kcemperia Blmchampac , if the Dutch na- 
turalift had not afferted that the plant which bore it 
was a tree refembling the Champaca with yellow blof- 
fbms: he probably never had feen it; and the Brah¬ 
mens of this province infill, that it flowers only in 
paradife. 

51. Divaddrui 

Syth Sacrapddapa, Pdribhadraca; Bhadraddru » 

Duhcilima, Pkaddru , Da m, P utica Jlrfha, 

Ftilg. Devaddr. 

Ijinn, Mojt lofty -Unona, 
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5s. Parndfa: 

5 v». Lulas'; } Caf’hinjara, CuFheraca ; Pfinda . 

Vidg. Tubs), Talfi. 

Linn, Holy Ocynum ? 

The Natural Character as in Linn a: us. 

See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful that Rheede lias exhibited no deli¬ 
neation of a llirub fo highly venerated by the Hin¬ 
dus, who have given one of its names to a jiured 
grove of their Parnafl’us on the banks of the Yamuna 1 
he defcribes it however, in general terms, as refem- 
bling another of his Tolafsis (for fo he writes the 
word, though Tuhm be clearly intended by his 
Ha gar) letters) ; and adds, that it is the only Jpecies 
reputed holy , and dedicated to the god Vijkuu . I 
fhould, confequently, have taken it for the Holy 
Ocynum of Lmmeus , if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not been 
very aromatic and grateful but it is more probably 
a variety of that fpecies than of the Small-flowered , 
which refembles it a little in fragrance. Whatever be 
its Limifcan- appellation, if it have any, the following 
are the only remarks that I have yet had leifure to 
make on it. 

Stem ope or two feet high, moftly incurved above; 
knotty and rough below. Branch!ets crofs-anned, 
channelled. Leaves oppofite, rather fraall, egged, 
pointed, acutely fawed; purple veined beneath, 
dark above. Petiols dark purple, downy, Racemes 
terminal; Flowers verticilled three-fold or five¬ 
fold, crofs-armed, verticils from (even to fourteen 5 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous ; Rra£l$ 
feffile, round)Hi, concave, reflected. Calyx; with its 
upper lip orbicular, deeply concave externally. 
Corel bluilh purple. The whole plant has a dufky 
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purnlifli hue, approaching to black, and thence, per¬ 
haps, like the large black bee of this country, it is 
held facred to Crijhna ; though a fable, perfectly 
Ovidlan, be told in the Puranas concerning the 
metamorphofis of the nymph Talaji, who was 
beloved by the paftoralGod, into the lhrub, winch 
has fmce borne her name. It may not be improper 
to add, that the Whits Ocymmi is in Sanfcrit called 
jirjaca. 


53. Patali: _ 

£y/i. Pa tala, Wntog ha, Cachajl halt, 1 halo ului, 
Lr'ijhnavrinia, Cuverdch). Some read Mbghd and 
CaUjmiL 

Vulg. Par ala, Parali, Pa'rul. 

Linn. Pig nonia. Chelonoides ? 

Cal Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, withering, 
ob/curely five-angled from the points of the divi- 
fions, five-parted; divifions roundifh, pointed, the 
two loweft moft diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. Tube very Ihoit; throat 
oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five-parted , the 
two higher divifions reflected, each minutely tooth¬ 
ed; convex externally; the three lower divifions, 
above, expanded; below, ribbed, furrowed, very 
villous. Palate nearly doling the throat, Neflary, 
a prominent rim, furrounding the germ, obfeurely 
five-parred. 

Stain. Filaments four or five, incurved, inferted below 
the upper divifion of the border, fliorter than the 
corol, with the rudiment of a fifth or fixth, between 
two fliorter than the reft, Withers two-cleft, in¬ 
cumbent at obtufe angles, 

fifi. Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with two folds, 
oiten clofed by vilcidky. 

Pcr . Capfule one-celled, two valved, twelve inches 
long at a medium, and one inch thick; rounded. 
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four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather contorted, 
dimini (hed at both ends, dotted with afhy ipeCKs, 
here and there llightly prominent, ftriated; two 
ftripes broader, very dark, at right angles with the 
valves. 

Rec. A foies of hard, broadith, woody rings, clofely 
ftrung on two wiry central threads. 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, three- 
angled, inferred by one angle in cavities between 
the 5 rings of the receptacle, into which they are 
clofely prefled by parallel ribs in the four tides of 
the capfule; winged on the two other angles with 
long fubpellucid membranes, imbricated along the 
fides of the receptacle. 

j Tree rather large. Stent, icabroiis. 

Brdnchlets crofs-armed, yellowilh green, fpeckled 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered with an 
odd one; two or three paired, petioled. Leaflets 
oppofite, egged, pointed, moft entire, downy on 
both fldes, veined ; older leaflets roughifh, mar¬ 
gined, netted and paler below, daggered. Petiols 
tubercled, gibbous at the bafe; of the paired lea¬ 
flets, very fliort; of the odd one, longer. Stipules 
linear. P lowers panicled» pedicels oppofite, moftly 
three-flowered ; an odd flower fubieffile between the 
two terminal pedicels. Coral, externally, light pur¬ 
ple above, brownilh purple below, hairy at its con¬ 
vexity; internally dark yellow below, amethyftine 
above; exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees 
to all other flowers, and compared by the poets to 
the quiver of CdnuitUva, or the God oi Love. The 
whole plant, except the root and flan, very downy 
and viicid. The fruit can fcarce be called a Jilique, 
fince the feeds are nowhere affixed to the futures ; 
but their wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Pterofpermm : they are 
very hard, but enclofe a white fweet kernel; anti 
their light-coloured futnmitswith three dark points,' 
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aive them the appearance of the winged infedts. 
Before I faw the frui: of this Jovely plant, I fuf- 
nefted it to be the Bignonia Chelonmdes , which 
Van Rheede calls Badri-, and I conceived that 
barbarous word to be a corruption of Veil ah-, but 
the pericarp of the true Pd tali, and the form of the 
feeds, differ fo much from the Badri, that we can 
hardly confider them as varieties of the fame fpe- 
cies; although the fpecific character exhibited in 
the Supplement to Limteus, correfponds very nearly 
with both plants. 

The Patalt bloffoms early in the fpring, before a 
leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is not ripe till 
the following winter. 

34. Gdcaniaca: 

Syn. Pahncajhd , Icjkugatidha , S'vwdanjhtra, Swddu- 
eant'aca , Gocjhurdca , Vanas'might a. 

Vulg. Gucjhura , Gvkyura , Culp, 

Rheede: j(Sahel Chilli . 

Linn. Long-leaved, BarleriaP 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed ; upper- 
tooth long, incurved, pointed; two under and two 
lateral (hotter, fubequal, winged with, fub-pellucid 
membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube fiaftifh, curved, 
protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip eredt, two- 
parted, reflected at the (ides, concave in the middle, 
endoling the fructification. Under lip three- 
parted, reflected, with two parallel, callous, hifpid 
bodies on the centre of its convexity; Divifions 
inverfe-hearted. 

Siam. Filaments four, inferred in the mouth of the 
tube ; connected at their bafe, then feparared into 
pairs, and circling round the piftil; each pair 
united below, confiding of a long and Jkort fila¬ 
ment. Anthers arrowed. 
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Vifi, Germ awled, pointed,, furrowed, with prominent 
feedlets, fitting on a glandular pedicel* 
thread-form, longer than the ftamens, incurved 
above them. Stigma fimple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticil led ; Cor oh blue, or bright violet ; 
centre of the under lip yellow. Verticils, each fur- 
rounded by iix thorns, very long, diverging, 
coloured above ; under which are the leaves, alike 
verticil led, lanced, acutely fawed, pufoeicent, 
intcrlperfcd with briftles. Stem jointed, flattilh, 
hairy, rcddilh ; furrowed on both fides; broader 
at the joints, or above the verticils ; furrows alter¬ 
nate. 

5 5. Smdhuca: 

Syr/. Smdhuvdrti , ludrafurfa, FJirvatidi, ludramca . 

Vulg . A is'andd. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vilex, or Neg/mdo ? 

Cal Perianth five toothed, beneath, permanent 5 
toothlets acute, fubequal. 

Cor.. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel-fhaped, 
internally villous; border two-lipped ; upper lip 
broad concave, more deeply coloured ; under lip 
four cleft; dhtfions acute, fimilar. 

Slam. Filaments four; two fhorter, adhering to the 
Tube, villous at the bafe. .Anthers half-mooned. 

Ptft. Germ globular; Style thread-form ; Stigma 
two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a naked feed) 
roundifh, very hard, black, obfeurely furrowed, 
with the calyx clofely adhering. 

Seeds from one to four ? 1 never faw jnore than one, 
as Rbeede has well deferibed it. 

Flowers raceme-panicled; purplifh or dark blue 
without, greyilh within, fmall. Racemes moftly 
terminal; forne pedicles many flowered. 
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Stem diftinttly four-fided ; flags channelled, jointed, 
bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thickifh, dole* 
Brandi lets crois-armedi 

The tube of the corol is Covered internally with a 
tangle of filvery filkv down, exquifitely beautiful 3 
tfiore denfe below the upper lip* 


This charming fhrub, which feetfis to delight in 
watery places, riles to the height of ten or twelve, 
and fotnetimes of twenty feet j exhibiting a molt 
elegant appearance, with rich racemes or panicles 
lightly difperfed on the fummit of its branchletSi On 
a companion of two engravings in Rumphius , and 
as many in Fan Rheede, and of the deferiptions ill 
both works, I am nearly perfuaded that the S'mdhuca^ 
or A Urgandk), is the b it ex N eg undo of Linnaeus; blit 
it certainly refembles the threedeaved Vitex in its 
leaves, which are oppofite, egged, acute, petioled} 
above moftly three*J, below moftly jived j paler be¬ 
neath j rarely fawed and Very fli'ghtly, but generally 
entire: they are very aromatic, and pillows are fluffed 
with them, to remove a cold in the head and a head- 
ach occafioned by it. Thefe, I prefume, are the flirubs 
Vt Inch Pontius calls Lagofult , and which he feems to 
confider as a panacea. 


56. Cdravella : 

Syu. CdhUaca, Sujhiivt, 

I ulg . Beng Hurhufiya ; Hind: CarailL 
Tdnn. Five-leaved Clemef 
Cal. perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe 
erect; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, downy, 
duous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, claws 
long ; pdds wrinkled. b ’ 

Neffarj, from fix to jW-ueroundilh perforated glands. 
girding the gibbous receptacle. 


then 

deci- 
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St am. Filaments fix, thread-form, hardly differing 
in length, inferred on a pedicel below the germ, 
Anthers erected, pointed, furrowed. 

Fiji. Germ eretf, linear, long, downy, fitting on the 
produced pedicel. Style very fhort. Stigma 
headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique one-celledtwo valved, fpindle-lhaped, 
1 with protuberant feeds j crowned with the perma¬ 
nent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Receptacles 
linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant raoft diftinAly one piece. Root 
whit ifh, with fcartered capillary fibres. Stem her¬ 
baceous, pale green, in parts purple, hairy, croff- 
armed, produced into a long raceme crowded at the 
futnmit. Branchlets fimilar to the flem, leaf-bear¬ 
ing ; fimilar, but imaller leaves rifing alfo from their 
axils. Leaves fived, roundifli -rhomboidal, notch¬ 
ed, pointed, hairy, dark green, the lower pairs re- 
ipe&ively equal, the odd one much larger, ftrongly 
ribbed with procefies from the petiol - branchlets, 
conjoined by the bafes of the ribs, in the form of 
a Atari et ; each ray whitifh and furrowed within. 
Calyx green. Petals white. Anthers covered witli 
gold-coloured pollen. Pedicels purplifli. Bracts 
three’d, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fenfible 
qualities of this herb ieem to promife great anriipaf- 
modic virtues; it has a lcent much refembling ajfa- 
foetida , but comparatively delicate and extremely rc- 
frelhing. For pronouncing this Clsotne the CaravUla 
of the ancient Indians, I have only the authority ot 
Rheede, who has exactly written that word in Malabar 
letters. As to his Brdhmamcal name Ttlam , my vo¬ 
cabularies have nothing more like it than Tilaca, to 
which CJhuraca and Sr'rnat are the only fynanyma. 
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£ Nagacefara: 

Syn. Champeya, Ccfara; Canchana, or any other 

name ot /w. 

Nagafar. 

Xw«. IfM Mefua. 

To the botanical delcriptions of this delightful 
plant, 1 need only add, that the tree is one of the 
moft beautitul on earth, and that the delicious odour 
of its bloffoms juftly gives them a place in the quiver 
of Camadhm. In the poem called Ndijhadhu^ there 
is a wild but elegant couplet, where the poet compares 
the white of the dSagacefara, from which the bees 
were fcattenng the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter-wheel, on which 
Cams was whetting his arrows, while lparks of fire 
were difperfed in every direction. Surely, the genu¬ 
ine appellation of an Indian plant fhould not be fubfti- 
tuted for the corrupted name of a Syrian phyfician, 
who could never have feen it: and, if any trivial name 
were neceflary to diftinguilh a fingle fpecics, a more 
abfurd one than iron could not poflibly have been 
felefted for a flower with petals like filver and anthers 
like gold. , 

58. S'dlmali: * 

Syn. PieUhila. Pur any Mocha r St'MrdyuJht 
Vidg. Seme!. 

Linn, Seven-leaved Bomhax . 

59. S'an a : 

Syn. S'andptjhp)rii ^ Ghaut' arava, 

/ nig. San , pronounced 
Linn . Rufby Cro talaria. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villousy permanent ; .fhort 
below, gibbous on both fides, with minute linear 
trads. Upper teeth two, lanced, .prefling the ban¬ 
ner j lower tooth boat-form, concave, two-galhed 
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in the middle, cohering above and below, flieath- 
ing the keel, rather th or ter than it $ pointed. 

Cor . Boat-form. 

Banner broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with two 
dark callolities at the bafe, and with comprefled 
tides, moftly involving the other parts ; a dark line 
from bafe to point. 

things inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous bodies 
at their axils, two-thirds of the banner in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all round to 
include the fructification j very gibbous below, to 
receive the germ. 

Siam . Filaments ten, coalesced, cleft behind, two- 
parted below i alternately fhort with linear furrowed 
ere< 5 t, and long with roundifh anthers. 

PijL Germ rather aw led, flat, villous, at a righr angle 
with the attending, cylindric, downy Style. Siigma 
pubefcent, concave, open, lomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelicd, Ihorr, velvety, turgid, one- 
celled, two-valved. 

Seeds , irom one or two to twelve or more, round 
kidney-form, comprefled. 

Flowers deep yellow-. Leaves alternate, lanced, paler 
benearh, keeled ; petioles very fhort; Jlipules mi¬ 
nute, roundilh, villous. Stem ftriated. 

Threads, called favitraca , from their fuppofed purity, 
have been made of Sana from time immemorial: 
they are mentioned in the laws of Menu. 

The retiife-leaved Crotalaria, which Van Rheede by 
mi [take calls Schama Pitffi , is cultivated, 1 believe, 
for the tame purpofe. Rumpkius had been truly 
informed that threads for nets were made from this 
genus in Bengal; but he futpe&ed the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perions who 
conveyed it had confounded the Crotalaria with 
the Capjular Cor chorus. Strong ropes and canvas 
are made of its macerated bark. 
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The Jangalsan , or a variety of ihe -watery Cr of alarm, 
has very beautiful flowers, with a greenifli white 
banner, purple ftriped, wings bright violet: ftem 
four-angled and four-winged; leaves egged, ob- 
tufe, acute at the bale, curled at the edges, downy; 
Jiipules two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to 
call them io, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil ancl 
culture occafion varieties in the flower and fructifi¬ 
cation. 

60. Jay mitt : 

Syn. Java, Ter can, NatUyi, Vaijayruiica. 

Vulg . Jainti, Jdlu ; foriie lay, At am. 

Rheede; Kedangu. 

Tim;,. JBfohyimniene Sejban. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five-cleft; 
toolhlets awled, ered, fab-equal, more diftant on 
each fide of the awning ; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the wings, 
inverfe-hearted, quite reflected fo as to touch the 
calyx: waved on the margin; furrowed at the 
bale internally, with two converging liornlet9 
fronting the aperture of the keel, gibbous below, 
awled upwards, acute, ered, within the wings. 
Wings oblong, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, 
ipurred belovt', embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awning. 

Keel com prefled, endoling the fr unification, inflec¬ 
ted nearly in a right angle, gafhed below and 
above the flexure; each divilion hatchet-form ; 
beautifully ftriated. 

Stani, Filaments fimple and nine-cleft, in fled ed like 
the keel; the fimple one curved at the bale. An- 
thers oblong, roundilh. 

Pijl. Gem comprelfed, linear, ered as high as the 
Vol. IV. U 
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flexure of the filaments with vifible partitioas. 
Slyle nearly at a right angle with the germ, awled, 
inflected like the ffamen. Stigma rather headed, 
fbmewhat cleft, pellucid. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed when ripe, 
lmooth at the valves, but with feeds rather protu¬ 
berant, many-parted, terminated with a hard lliarp 
point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-fliaped, finooth, (lightly 
affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefcent, rather knotty. Leaves feathered, 
pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, often alternate; 
leaflets oblong, end-nicked, fome with an acute 
point, dark green above, paler beneath, with a gib- 
bofity at the infertion of the petiols; fleeping, or 
collapfing, towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; flowers 
final!, fix or feven; varying in colour; in fome 
plants, wholly yellow; in others, with a blackifli- 
purple awning yellow within, and dark yellow 
wings tipped with brown ; in lome with an awning 
of the richeft orange-fcarlet externally, and inter¬ 
nally of a bright yellow ; wings yellow, of different 
(hades ; and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, flxiated in elegant 
curves. The whole plant is cnexpreffibly beautiful, 
elpecially in the colour of the buds and leaves, and 
the grace of all the curves, for there is no proper 
angle in any part of it. The Brahmens hold it 
facred : PanRheede fays, that they call it Canangis ; 
but I never met with that word in Saufcrit: it has. 
parts like an Hedyfarum , and the air of Cytifus. 

6 l. Balilfd; 

Syn . Sins'uca, Parna, Vat apod ha. 

Vulg. Pdlas Plus Dhdc. 

Kaen. Butea frondofa.. 
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Cell. Perianth belled, two-lipped upper lip broader, 
obfeurely end-nicked; under lip three-cleft, downy; 
permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning reflected, hearted, downy beneath; fbme- 
times pointed. 

Wings lanced, attending, narrower than the keel. 

Keel as long as the wings, two-parted below, half- 
mooned, afeending. 

Siam. Filaments nine and one., afeending, regularly 
curved. Anthers linear, ereft. 

Fiji. .Germ pedicel ted, oblongifh, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stigma 
fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprefTed, de¬ 
pending. 

1 Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp fiat, ffrtooth* 
oval-roundifh. 

Flowers racenie-fafcicled, large, red, or French fcarlet, 
iilvered with down. 

Leaves three’d, petioled 5 leaflets entire, ft!puled, 
large, rhomboidal; the lateral ones unequally 
divided; the terminal one larger, equally bif- 
fecled, brightly verdant. A perfect description- of 
the arbor efeeni and the twining Palaja has been 
exhibited in the lalt volume, with a full account 
of its beautiful red gum $ but the fame plant is 
here fhorrly deferibad from the life, becaufe few 
trees are confidered by the Hindus as more venera¬ 
ble and holy. The Palttfa is named with honour 
in the Vidas* in the laws of Menu, and in Sanflrii 
poems, both facred and popular j it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called PUjfley by the 
vulgar, but properly PaUfi ■ and, on every ac¬ 
count, it mult be hoped that this noble plant will 
retain its ancient and ctaffical appellation, A 
grove of Paldfas was formerly the principal or¬ 
nament of Criflnm-nagar , where we ftill fee the 
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trunk of an aged tree near fix feet in circumference. 
This genus, as far as we can judge from written 
deferiptions, feems allied to the fliffbJia. 

* * * r , 

62. Caranjaca : 

Svn. Chirabdva , JSafiamdhi Caraja. 

Pulg: Caratya. 

lihcede. CaranJcM, 6 I-f. ML tab. 3. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, obfeurely five- 
toothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, Aria ted, rather fpirally 
inflefted, with two calloluies at its bafe. 

Kings oblong, of the fame length with the awning. 

Keel rather ihorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Siam. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at the bafe, 
and difeovering a tenth dole to the flyle. shaken 
egged, ereCt. 

Fiji. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style incurved 
at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume rnoiUy one-leeded, thick, rounded 
above, fla'ttifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundifh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale; wings violet. Leaves 
feathered with an odd one, moitly two - paired ; 
leaflets egg - oblong, pointed, keeled, fhort peti- 
olcd; brownith on one fide, pale on the other. 
Common petiol gibbous at its bale. TheyWyields 
an oil fuppofed to be acute for the molt inveterate 
f cables. 

63. Arjuna: 

S\n, Nadflirja, Tirataru , JnJradtu, tlacubha, 

Vuh. Jural. 

. o 

Rheede. Adamhoe ; 4 H. M. tab. 20,21, 22. 

Linn. Beautif ul Munckhaufia ? 

Koen. (fueeils Flower Lagerflroe?nia f 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fhaped, fur- 
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rowed with protuberant ridges, do why, peima- 
nentj divijtbns coloured, with points reflected. 

Cor. Petals fix, rou ndiflr, lomew hat notch ed, ex pan d - 
ing, wavy; claws Ihort, inferted in the calyx. 

Stem. Filaments coloured, numerous, capillary, fhort- 
jfh, obfcurely conjoined in fix parcels, one to each 
divifion of the calyx : anthers thick, incumbent, 
round ifh, kidney-fir aped. 

Fiji. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, longilh, 
thread-form, incurved. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Capfuls egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles racemed, terminal, eredt. Flowers violet or 
light purple, in the higheft degree beautiful. 
Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppofite, egg- 
oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, Ihort petioled, 
finooth, paler beneath. Branches round and fmoorh. 
J have feen a fingle panicle waving near the 
fummit of the tree, covered with bloffoms, and as 
large as a milk-maid’s garland. The timber is 
ufed for the building of fmall boats. 

64, Vanda: 

Syn. Fricjhadam , Vricjharlma , Jvuanticd. 

Vutg . j Banda, Perfara , Per afar a, 

Thefe names, like the Limuean, are applicable to all 
parafite- plants. 

Linn. Retuie-leaved Epideudrum ? 

Cal. Spat lies minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval - oblong, obtule, 
wavy; the two lowell larger; the three higheft 
equal, bent towards the nedtary. 

Ltftary central, rigid : mouth gaping, oblique; Up- 
per lip (hotter, three-parted, with a polilhed honey- 
cup -, under lip concave in the middle, keeled 
above, with two finaller cavities below, two pro- 
eefl’es at the hafe, incurved, hollow, oval-pointed, 
converging, honey-bearing. ■ * v " , 

U 3 
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Siam. Filaments very fhorr. Anthers round, flat- 
tifh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily deciduous 
from the upper lip of the neftary. 

Fiji. Germ beneath long, ribbed, contorted with 
curves of oppofite flexure. Style very fhort, adher-« 
ing to the upper lip. Stigma Ample. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conic, wreathed, fix-keeled, 

each with two.fmalier keels, three-celled, crowned 
with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable, like fine d.uft, affixed to the re¬ 
ceptacle with extremely fine, hairs, which become 
thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of die leaf, 
at mail feven-flowered j pedicels alternate. Pe¬ 
tals milk - white externally, transparent; brown 
within, yellow - fpotted. Vpper lip of the neciary 
fnow-white ; under lip rich purple, or light crim- 
fon, floated at the bafe, with a bright yellow 
gland, as it feems, .on each procefs. The flowers 
gratefully fragrant and exquifitely beautiful., looking 
as if compofed of fhells, or made of enamel ; crifp 
elaftic, vifcid internal!)'. Leaves fheathing, op¬ 
pofite, equally curved, rather flefliy, fword-form, 
retufe in two. ways at the fbmroit, with one acute 
point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flexible •, fhooting 
even from the top of the leaves. This lovely 
plant attaches itfclf chiefly to the higheft Amras 
and Silvas; but it is an air-plant, and lives in a 
pot without earth or water: its leaves are exca¬ 
vated upwards, to catch and retain dew. It tno| 
refembles the firft and fecond Maravaras of Fan 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit ; but rather 
differs from them in its inflorefcence. Since the 
parafites are diftinguifhed by the trees on which 
they moft commonly grow, this may in Sanfcrit 
be called Amaravanda and the name Baculavanda 
ihould be applied to the Loranthm ; while the 
Fjcmti of the oak, 1 am told, is named Vanda, fun- 
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ply and tranfcefldantly, the Vanda ca, or oak, being 
held faded. 

65. A'malad: 

hjn. Ttjkyaflhda, Amritay Fayajt'ha, 

Vulg. 

Lhm. PhyUanthus Emblica. 

66 , Gajapippali: * t 

Syn. Caripippah, Capibalh, ColabalU, Sr eyas ?, T as it a. 
Some add. Chivied, or Chavya ; but that is named 
in the Amaracojh as adiftind plant, vulgarly Chava. 
or Chayi. 

Vulg. PippaJ-j’hanca, Maidak, 

MALE FLOWERS. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved; leaflets ronntl- 
i/b, concave; the two exterior, oppofite, fmaller, 
containing from eight to fourteen florets. Partial 
calyx , none. 

Cor . None, NeBary, many yellow glands on the 
pedicel of the filaments. 

Shim. Filaments from eight to eighteen in each 
floret, connected by a fhort villous pedicel, thread - 
form, very hairy. Anthers, large netted, irregular, 
inflated, containing the pollen. 

Pifl. Rudiments of a germ and flyle withering. 

FEMALE FLOWERS. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but fmaller; 
containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx none,- unlefs you affume the coral. 
Cor. many-petaled, belled. Petals ereft lance- 
linear, flefhy, covered within, and externally with 
white hairs. NeBary, yellow glands fprinkling tl\e 
receptacle. 

U4 • 
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Pifl. Germ oval. Style cyiindric, curved at the bale. 
Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed fpherical, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. Leaves 
moftly oblong - lanced, but lemarkably varying 
in fhape, alternate. Both flowers and fruit have an 
agreeable feent of lemon-peel; and the berries, as 
a native gardener -informs me, are tiled as a fpice 
or condiment. It was from him that I learned the 
Sanfcrit name of the plant; but as balh means a 
creeper , and as the Plppal-jhanca , is a tree perfectly 
able to Hand without lupport, 1 fufpe& in lome de¬ 
gree the accuracy of his information; though I 
cannot account for his ufing a Sanfcrit word with¬ 
out being led to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft; 
traditional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfect mixed flower, to the twenty-third 
clafs. 

67. Sacotdeal 

Syn. 

Pulg. Syhira, or Syaura y 

Koen, Rough-leaved^ Trophis ? 

MALE. 

Gal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, eg¬ 
ged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, con¬ 
taining generally from five to feven flowerets. 
Partial four-par ted j dlvlflons egged, expanded, 
villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you'aflume the calyx. 

Stain. Filaments moftly four (in fome, three; in 
one, five) awled, flefhy, rather, comprefled, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers double, 
folded. 

The buds elaftic, fpringing open on a touch. 
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FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted: divtfions egged, concave, pointed, 
permanent, propped by two {mall brails; unlefs 
you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None ; unlels you give the calyx that name, 

PiJL Germ roundifh. Style very ftiort, cylindric. 

Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, fomewhat 
flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged, fome oblong, 
fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, alter¬ 
nate (fome oppofite) crowded, crifp, very rough 
veined, and paler beneath, fmootber and dark 
above. Berry, deep yellow. The Pandits having 
only obferved the male plant, infill that it bears 
no fruit. Female flowers axillary, from one to four 
or five in an axil. 

68 . Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vulg. Bern Gdndar Cat a. 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatic Androyogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which Cdlidas calls 
Ustra ■, has nine other names, thus'arranged in a 
Satifcrit verfe : 

Abbaya , Nalada, Sevya Amrinala , Jaldsaya, 
Lamajjaca , Laghulaya , Avdda'ha , IJktacdpadha. 

It will be fufficient to remark, that Jdlasaya means 
aquatic , and that Avaddha implies a power of allaying 
feverijh heat ; for which purpofe the root was brought 
by paularm to her pupil Samtald. The {lender 
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Fiji- Germ oval. Style cylindric, curved at the bale. 
Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed fpheri cal, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. Leaves 
moftly oblong - lanced, but lemarkably vary ing 
hi fhape, alternate. Both flowers and fruit have an 
agreeable feent of lemon-peel ; and the berries, as 
a native gardener -informs me, are uled as a fpice 
or condiment. It was from him that I learned the 
Sanfcnt name of the plant; but as ball) means a 
creeper, and as the Pippaljhanca, is a tree pertedtly 
able to ftand without lupport, 1 fufpedt: in fome de¬ 
gree the accuracy of his information ; though I 
cannot account for his ufing a Sanfcnt word with¬ 
out being led to it, unlels lie had acquired at leaft 
traditional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfect mixed flower, to the twenty-third 
clafs, 

67. Sad)taca 1 

Syn. 

Bldg. Syura, or Syaura , 

Korn. Rough-leaved t Tropins ? 

MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, eg¬ 
ged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, con¬ 
taining generally horn five to leven flowerets. 
Partial iour-parted; dvvijiims egged, expanded, 
villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you 'aflume the calyx. 

Statu. Filaments moftly four (in fome, three; in 
one, five) awled, flefliy, rather, compreffed, 
fp reading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers double, 
folded. 

TJie buds elaftic, fpringing open on a touch. 
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FEMALE. 

Cal Four-parted: divijions egged, concave, pointed, 
" permanent, propped by two fmall bra&s; unlefs 
you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None i unlefs you give the calyx that name. 

Pijl. Germ roundUh. Style very Ihort, cylindric. 

Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. JBero'on e-feeded, navelled, fniooth, fomewhat 
flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome invcrfe-egged, fome oblong, 
fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, alter¬ 
nate (fome oppofite) crowded, crifp, very rough 
veined, and paler beneath, fmoother and dark 
. above. Berry, deep yellow. The Pandits having 
only obferved the male plant, infill that it bears 
no fruit. Female flowers axillary, from one to four 
or five in an axil. 

68 . Vtrana : 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vulg. Bina Gdndar Cata. 

Rets:. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatic Andropogon . 

The root of this ufeful plant, which Cdlidds calls 
Us'ira, has nine other names, thus'arranged in a 
Sanfcrit verfe: 

Abbaya , Nalada, Sivy a Amrimla, Jala s'ay a, 
Lamajjaca, Laghulaya, Avada'ha, IJhtacapal'ha- 

It will be fuflicient to remark, that J&lasaya means 
aquatic , and that Avadaha implies a power of allaying 
feverijh heat ; for which purpofe the root was brought 
by Gaulami to her pupil Sacontala . The flender 
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fibres of it, which vvc know here by the name of 
O’has or Khashas, are 1110ft agreeably aromatic 
when tolerably frefh ; and,' among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this climate, we may affign the fir ft rank to 
the coolnefs and fragrance which the large hur¬ 
dles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, impart 
to the hotteft air, by the means of water dalhed 
through them j while the ft rang Southern winds fpveads 
the fcent before it, and the quick evaporation c -ti tri¬ 
butes to cool the atmofpliere. Having never . :cn 
the frefh plant, I guefled, from the name in Pan 
Rkeede and from the thin roots , that it was the Afiatlc 
Acarus: but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh's has con¬ 
vinced me that I was miftakcn, 

69. S'ami,. 

Syn. Saffu-p'hahi, S’iva, 

Pulp. Sain. Babul. 

u ^ 

Linn. Farnefian Mhmfa . 

Thorns double, white, black pointed, fttpular. 
Leaves twice feathered; firfti in three or four 
pairs, then in pairs from fourteen to fix teen. 
Spikes globular, with fliort peduncles; yellow » 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich aroma¬ 
tic odour. A minute gland on the pctiols below 
the leaflets. Wood extremely hard, r.fed by the 
Bra'hmens to kindle, their facred fire, by rubbing 
two pieces of it together, when it is of a proper 
age and fufficietuly dried. Cum femi-pellucid. 
Legumes rather fpindle-fhaped, but irregular, 
curved, acutely pointed, or daggered,- with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy within. 
Seeds round ifh, compreffed. The gum of this 
valuable plant is more tranfparent than that of tin? 
Nilotic or Arabian-K\ pecies; which the Arabs call 
Umnai Ighila'n, or Mother of Serpents; and the 
Terjians , by an eafy corruption, Mugh'dau. 
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Samira means a fmall Sami ; but 1 cannot learn to 
what fpecies that dimunitive form is applied, 

Lajjarn (properly Lay a hi) fignifies bajhful , or fen* 
jmve, and appears to be the word engraved 
on a plate in the Malabar Garden ; though Fan 
Rheede pronounces it Lauri. There can be no 
doubt that it is the Jk-imming Mhnofa , with fen- 
ft eve leaves, root inclofed in a fptingy cylinder, 
and flowerets with only ten filaments. Ltmueus, 
by a mere flip, has referred to this plant as his 
Dwarf Mfchymmene ; which we frequently meet 
with in India, — See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajja'lu is given by the Pandits to the 
Modefi Mimofa. 

yo. Chandraca: * 

Syn. Chandrapujhfa. 

Fulg. Clihota Cha'nd, or Moonht. 

Rheede: Sjouanna Arnelpodi , 6 H., M. t. 47. 

Finn. Serpent Ophkxylum. 

Gal. Perianth five-parted, fmall, coloured, ere£t, 
permanent; divifions egged, acutilh. . 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in proportion; 
jointed near the middle, gibbous from the en- 
clofed anthers; above them, rather funnel-form. 
Border five - parted; dkiijims inverfe - egged, 
wreathed. 

Pjji. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread-form. 

Stigma irregularly headed; with a circular pellucid 
bale, or ne&ary , extremely vifeid. 

Per. Berry moftly twined, often Angle, roundifh, 
ImoGth, minutely pointed, one-leeded. 

Seed on one fide flattilh, or concave; on the other, 
convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. Brads minute, egged, pointed, 
coloured. Tube of the corol light purple; border 
fmall, milk-white. Calyx , fir It pale pink, then 

bright carmine. Petiole narrow-winged. Leaves 
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oblong -oval, pointed, nerved, dark and glofly 
above, moftJy three-fold, fomerimes paired, of¬ 
ten four-fold near the fummit; margins wavy. 
Few flmtbs in the world are more elegant than the 
Chandra* efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
perianth is con trailed' not only with the milk-white 
corol, but with the rich green berries , which at 
the fame time embelliih the fafcicle: the mature 
berries ar.e black, and their pulp light purple. 
The Bengal peafants allure me, as the natives of 
Malabar had informed LIheede, that the root of 
this plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
inakes, or Hung by fcorpions and, if it be rhe 
plant, fuppofed to alii ft the Nacula, or Fvoerra 
Ichneumon, in his battles with ferpents, its nine 
iynonyma have been ftrung together in the follow¬ 
ing diftich : 

Ndcitlt, Sura/d, Rdjhd, Sugamfd Gandhandcult 

Ndculefiitd, Bhujangdcjhi, C/i balnea, Suvaha, 
jjavd. 

The vulgar name, however, the ichneumon-plant 
is Lldjan ; and its fourth Sanfcrit appellation figni- 
fies ‘well-fcenied : a quality which an ichneumon 
alone could apply to the Ophioxjlwn ; fince it has 
a ftrong, and rather foetid odour. The fifth and 
fixth epithets, indeed, feem to imply that its feent 
is agreeable to the Narnia j and the feve nth (ac¬ 
cording to the comment on the Amaracbfii) that it 
is often fi ve to fnakes. It is afferted by fome, that 
th t Rdfan is no other than the Rough Indian Achy - 
ranthes ; and by others, that it is one of the Indian 
Arifibhchias, From refpesft to Ltnrucus , I leave 
this geniis in his mixed clafs ; but neither my eyes, 
nor far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
•dKcover.its male flowers ; and it mu ft be confefted, 
that all.the defcriniions of rhe Gphyoxylum , by Rum r 
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pJiius, Barman, and the great botanift himfelf, 
abound with erroneous references, and unaccount¬ 
able overfights. 

71. Tippah; 

Syn. Bbdhi-dritma, Omla-dala , Cunjards'anas, An- 
sval’ha, 

Vulg. Pip pal, 

Linn. I~hly Ficus: but the three following are alfo 
thought holy. Frail fmall, round, axillary, feflile, 
motlly twin. Leaves hearted, fcalluped, gloffy, 
daggered; petiols very long; whence it is called 
Chaladah, or the tree with tremulous leaves. 

7 2. Udumbara: 

Syn. Jantu-p’hala, Yajnyatiga, Ilimadugdhaca. 

Vulg. Dumbar. 

Linn. Racenled Ficus. 

Fruit ped uncled, top-lb ape, navelled, racemed. 

Leaves egg-oblong; pointed, feme hearted, obfcarely 
fa wed, veined, rough above, netted beneath. Van 
liheede has changed the Sanfcrit name into Roem- 
badoe. It is true, as he lays, that minute ants are 
hatched in the ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu- 
p’hala ; and the Pandits compare it to the Mun¬ 
dane Egg. 

73. Phcjha: 

Syn. Jati, Parcati. 

Vulg. Pdcari , Pacar. 

Limn. Indian Ficus citron-leaved; but all four are 
Indian. 

Fruit feliile, fmall, mollly twin, crowded, wbitifh. 
Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very Jong 
flender petiols, 

74. Vita: 

Syn, ByagrUlha, Bahupat. 
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Vulg. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but a]I are found in tills pro¬ 
vince,-and none peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundKb, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, fef- 
lile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 

Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, broadifh* 
moft entire, petiols thick, ibort, branches radi¬ 
cating. 

The Sanfcrit name is given alfo to the very huge 
Ficus India , with radicating branches, and to foine 
other varieties of that fpecies. Van Ilheede has by 
mi flake transferred the name Asivatfha tp the Fhcjka, 
which is never lo called. 

75. Caracas 

Syn. Bhaumuy Cfthatrdca 
Vulg. 

Linn. Fungus Agaric. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi which 1 • 
have yet feen in India : the ancient Hindus held the 
fungus in fuch deteftation, that Yama, a legiflator 
fuppofed now to be the judge of departed" {pirns’ 
declares « thole who eat mufhrooms, whether fpring- 
ing from the ground or growing on a tree, fully 
“ equal in guilt to the flayers of Brahmens, and the 
“ moft despicable of all deadly finners.” 

76. Tala: 

Syn. Trinraj an, 

Vulg. Toly Fahneira . 

Linn. Borafus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the King 
of its order, which the Hindus call trina drama , or 
grals-trees. Van Rheede mentions the bluifh gela¬ 
tinous, pellucid fubftance of the young feeds, which. 
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in the hot feafon is cooling, and agreeable to the 
tafle; but the liquor extracted from the tree is the 
moil feducing and pernicious of intoxicating vege¬ 
table juices: when juft drawn, it is as pleafanc as 
Poubon water frefh from the fpving, and aim oft equal 
to the belt mild Champaign?. From this liquor, ac¬ 
cording to Ithsecle, fugar is extracted j and it would 
be happy for ihefe provinces", if it were always applied 
to fo innocent a pur pole. 

77 . Na'ric'la: 

Svn. Ldngdhn. 

Viilg. Ndrgil, Na'rpl, 

Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans, little more 
need be mentioned than die true Jjhatic name: the 
water of the young fruit is neither fo copious, nor 
fo tranfparent and refreihing in Bengal as in the file 
of IJirizuim, where the natives, who ufe the unripe 
nuts in their cookery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78 . Cnredca : 

Svn, Ghimthd, Piiga, Crumiica, Cagura. 

1 ’uig. Sitpad ri. 

Linn. Brcea Catechu. 

/ The trivial name of this beautiful palm having 
been occafioned by a grofs error, it ranft necetfarily 
be changed ; and Guvdca ihould be fubftituted in its 
place. The infpiflated juice of the Mimofa Chadira 
being vulgarly known by the name of Cat’ll, that 
vulgar name has been changed by Europeans into 
Catechu; and hecaufe it is chewed with thin flices of 
the Udvega , or Breca-nul , a fpecics of this palm 
has been diftinguilhed by the fame ridiculous cor¬ 
ruption. 
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A 

DESCRIPTION 

OV THE 

CUTTUB MINAR. 


BY ENSIGN JAMES T. BLUNT, 

Of THE ENGINEERS, 

l 

T HE bafe of the CuHub Mina.t is a polygon of 
twcnty-feven fides, and rifes upon it in a cir¬ 
cular form; the diminution of the column is in a 
good proportion, I do not mean to infer, that the 
archileft has followed aliy eftablifhed rule, for it does 
not appear that the antieiits, in any country, were 
tied down to rule ; for although we fee extremely dif¬ 
ferent inftances of the diminution in their works, in 
general they all look well. 

The exterior part of the Minar is fluted into 
twenty-feven femicitcular and angular divifions, upon 
which is Written a good deal of a very ancient Arabic 
charafter; it is fuppofed to contain pafiages from the 
Koran ; there, are four balconies in the height of 
the building, the firft is at the height of ninery 
feet, the fecond at 146, the third at 180, and the 
fourth at 203 feet; to the height of 180 feet, the 
pillar is built of an exceeding fine red granite, and 
the fluting there ends. The balconies are fupported 
upon large {tone brackets, and HaVe had finall battle* 
ments erefted upon them, as a preventive from people 
who may choofe to go into them, from falling j and 
ferve likewife as an ornamental purpofe tO'the build- 
Vol. IV. X 
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a description of 


, ne; from the height of 203 feet, excepting a few 
inconfiderable ornaments, it nfes with an even fm- 
face, and circular form, built of very fine white mar¬ 
ble ; upon which the date when the Umar was com¬ 
pleted is faid to be written. It was a matter of much 
difappointment that 1 could not approach fuffic.ently 
near to the date to copy it ; for I found it was fituated 
at fuch a height, as to put it totally out of my power ; 
and what adds to the difficulty is, that there is not a 
bamboo, or wood of any kind produced in that part 
of the country, calculated to raiie a icaffolding with. 


An irregular fpiral flair-cafe leads from the bot¬ 
tom to the fummit of the $linar , which is crowned 
with a majeftic cupola of red granite ; there are 
many openings during the afcent, for the admiffion 
of light and air; at each balcony, an opening to al¬ 
low of people walking into them; but I found the 
battlements in many parts entirely ruined, and thofe 
that were Handing, in luch a decayed ftate as to ren¬ 
der it a matter of fome danger to venture out from the 
ltair-cafe. 



The entire height of the Cut tub Minar is 242 feet 
and fix inches : l afeertained it by meafuring a direct 
line from its bafe ; and, as it may be a matter of fome 
fatisfaction to lee that it is done with precilion, I annex 
the trigonometrical calculation. 

Xhe Bafe A B being meafured in a right line from 
the bottom of the Mi- C 
nar, was found to be 
402 feet and fix inches, 
twenty - four feet one 
inch, the femi-diameter \ 

of the bafe of the Mi- 
nar being added to it, 
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gave a line of 416 feet and feven inches from the cen¬ 
tre of the pillar. At the extremity of the bafe A, 
a theodolite was placed, and previoufly being care¬ 
fully adjufted, by putting the line of collimatiqn in 
the telefcope, parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
the angle BAG was obferved to be twenty-nine 
degrees, thirty-nine minutes j thence the height of 
the Cut tub Minar , was found to be 242 feet and 
nearly fix inches. 

By Plane Trigonometry. 

The Bafe A B giving 426 feet, feven inches, fay 
426, 5, the angle B A C is given 29°, 39', the angle 
BAG is a right one; the fum of the angles in all 
trtngles being equal to two right angles, or 180 de¬ 
grees, by d etlu ft mg the fum of the two angles CAB 
and ABC, from the fum of three angles in the tri¬ 
angle ABC, the angle A C B will be found 
CAB == 29. 39 
ABC — 90, —« 


180—119. 39 — 60. 21 = angle A C B. 

Then as the angle A C B is to the fide A B, fo is 
the angle C A B to the fide C B, or height of the 

Minar. 

Log, S. of ACB Log, of AB Log. $. of CAB Log, ofCB 

9>939°5 : 62942 :: 9,69434 : 242,5 
+ 2, 62942 1 


io, 32376 

' 9 > 939°5 ^ 


2, 38471 = 242, 5 
X 2 





A DESCRIPTION OF 

The Cut tub Minar is fituated about nine miles 
bearing; S, 16 W. from the Jumma Musjid , that was 
eredted by the Emperor Shaw Jshan in the pretenr 
city of Delhi, and appears to have been defined for 
a Minaret to a moft ftupendous mofque, which never 
was completed; a confiderable part of the fecond 
and correfponding Minaret is to be feen, and many 
other parts of this intended immenfe building, par¬ 
ticularly of. the arches. The mofque feems to have 
been abandoned in this unfiniflied ftate, from caufes 
at this time entirely unknown ; perhaps the original 
defigner of the fabric found human life too fliort to 
fee it accompli fhed during his exiltence. It may not 
appear a matter of much furprize that the wealth of 
one man fhould be found inadequate to fo arduous 
an undertaking, however opulent and exalted in life 
his fituation may have been. The tomb of Cuttuh 
Shaw, at whofe expence the Minar is laid to have 
been builc, is to be feen a few hundred j r ards to the 
westward of it: the tomb is rather inconfiderable and 
of mean appearance, when compared with the many 
more magnificent maufoleums that are to be met 
with in the extenfive ruins of Delhi . 

Cuttuh Shaw came to the throne of Delhi in the 
Mujfulman year 602, ccrrefponding with the Chrijlian 
sera 1205, and died in the Mujfulman year 607, or 
Chriftian sera 1210, a reign of only five years; and 
certainly a period not fufiicient to eredt fo large a 
building as a mofque, to correfpond in magnitude 
and grandeur with the Minar and other parts of the 
ilrudture that were began upon, adjoining to it, 

I think it may with fome degree of reafon be in¬ 
ferred that a flop was put to the building of the 
mofque at the deceafe of Cuttuh Shaw, and from 
which period we may date the Minar to have been 
completed; conformably with this inference, it is af- 
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certained that the Minar has flood at leafl 580 years. 
Excepting the unavoidable and irrefiflible effects of 
lightning, from the goodnefs of the materials, and the 
excellent judgment with which they appear to have 
been put together, there is every reafon to fuppole it 
would have withftood the ravages of time, for fuc- 
ceeding generations to behold with admiration and 
aftonifhment, for yet many ages. 


XIX. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE ON 

A FOYAGE 

TO THE 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS* 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


Diamond JJland, near Cape Negrais, i 7 ^ 9 - 


T)ECEMBER 14th. 

taken on fhore 
By Captain Kyd 


By the fun’s meridian altitude 
-1 Lai. if 49' 33" 
— 15 49 43 


Mean 15 49 38 

Carnicobar Ifland , 1790. On board the Atalmta Stoop 
of fVar t about one mite from the wejlern Jho're. 

January 2d, Sun’s meridian altitude 57 0 44 40' 
Lat. 9 0 8' 52". 

BEARINGS, 

Nothernmoft point of the land — N. i6°E. 
Southernmoft point of do. —■ S. 21 E. 

Neareft Ihore —- — N. 70 E. 





astronomical observations maps 


3 ia 


Damjh Point, at Lancaivrv, i 79 °* Obfervations for 
the Latitude y taken near the I*htg Staff. 


Jan. 11 

20 

21 



Sun or Stars, 

Doub- 

Mtr. Afcs.l 

—--■—f 

Latitude N, 

Capella — 

104° 

33' 

0 


r 

5 V 

Canopus 

58 

48 

0 

8. 

2 

17 

a Periei — 

97 

54 

SO 

8 

2 

31 

Sun’s lower limb 

3 23 

42 

0 

S 

2 

27 

Capella *— 

!Q4 

34 

so 

8 

2 

36 

& Aurigac — 

106 

18 

10 

8 

2 

49 

Capella 

104 

34 

20 

8 

2 

35 

0 Aurigse — 

106 

17 

30 

8 

2 

29 


lylean of the whole 8 2 26, 8 


If the firft obfervat! on by Capella be rejected, the 
mean of the remaining feyen will be 8° z 32". 

The obfervat ions were made with a fine fextant by 
Trough ton, and artificial horizon. The refrafrions 
applied in computing thefe, and all the following 
obfervations, were taken from Monfieur Le Gen tit s 
table, publifhed in his Voyage dans les Mers de 
UInde. The declinations of the ftars were taken 
fiom table 7th of the requifite tables, and partly fropi 
Dud s catalogue. 










"Observations for longitude, by the Ecltpfes of Jupiter's Satellites. 


Apparent time 179c. 

patelL 

Weaihfe 

Ini. or Eru, 

LongU. in time. 

Loflgit* in 

* i. // 

d. 

January 1 1 
20 
23 

h. ' " 
i '2 17 44 

8 36 51 
It 5 12 

l 

I 

I 2 

Clear, 

Do. 

Do. 

Imm. 

Imm. 

Imm. 

h. ' # 

6 13 25 

6 13 27 

6 13 26 

0 * 

93 21 15 
93 21 '15 
93 21. 50 

00 a 1 


The Telefcope was a rcfratfor, magnifying from BO to 90 times. 

Pumbank tfland, on board the Experiment. Cutter. The Southern extmnity 

of the Jflaiul bearing EaJL 


February loth, Sun’s meridian altitude •— 6 7 ° *8' 30" 

Do, by Gapt. Kyd —■ 18 o 

— ,T , ■ ■ 

Mein 67 18 15 


latitude 8° 13 l 
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CAKNICOBAR ISLAND. 

February 15. 

Sun’s meridian altitude 68° 5' 30" hat. 9 0 5 3 1 * 
The fouthernmoft point of the ifland bore E, | S. 
1 mile diftant. 

February 16. 

Sun’s meridian altitude 68° ±6’ 15” 

Do. by Capt. Kyd - 68 26 30 

* Mean 68 68 2 a hat. 9'6'24 
Southernmofl point of the illand bore W J S 1 i mile 
diftant. 


Chatham IJland in Port Cornivallts at the Great 
Jindaman , 1790. 


OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE. 


Date* 

Names of Stars. 

D. Alts, on Mcr. 

Latitude. 

Feb. 83 

Canopus — 

5131 0 

11 41 0 

24 

j3 Aurigae — 

113 36 30 

II +2 5 


a Ur fa; Major! s 

77 40 0 

11 41 40 

26 

$ Auriga: — 

113 36 0 

11 41 50 


i Can.is Majoris 

B9 15 0 

11 41 23 


£ Cams Majoris 

104 31 0 

n 40 w 

23 

0 Atjrigae — 

] 13 36 20 

11 42 0 


Caijopm — 

* C jail is Majoris 

51 31 10 

11 40 55 

March 2 

99 15 30 | 

11 41 8 

3 

Si nus — 

123 46 30 

11 40 50 

9 

t Argo Navis — 

63 14 40 : 

11 40 37 

11 

1 Argo Navis — 

77 48 30 

11 41 40 


fi tJrfW Majoris 

88 25 30 

Mean 

I 1 42 5 

II 41 23, 9 


* The Old Harbour fo called. 











Obfervations for Lon S itude, by 'tU Eclipfe; of Jupiter'; S*tU«* 


Apparent time * 790 . 


Feb, 

March 


d. 

24 

26 

7 

14 

15 

16 


13 31 56,5 
34 43 59 
11 10 4 1,5 
7 47, 5 
6 38,5 
33 34 


8 

13 

1 7 


Said 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Weather. 


Clear, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditlo, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


lm. or Em, 


Emer. 

Emer. 

Emer, 

Earner. 

Emer, 

Emer. 


Longit. in time. 


6 10 24, b 
6 10 35 
6 10 34, 5 
6 10 33, 3 
6 10 19 , 5 
6 10 JO 


Lon git* ia Peg- 


7,5 

92 38 45 
92 38 37,5 
92 33 22, 5 
92 34 52, 5 
92 32 30 

Mean*92 30 32 } 5” 


An excellent chronometer, by Arnold, was tiled in obfetvmg 1 hv ectual or correfponding 
frequent obfervations of the fun and liars were taken. \t oime J’> . ^ werg a pplied : and in 
altitudes, obferved before and after noon, to whici t e proper eqtu m inutes before and 

the latter cafe by taking feveral altitudes of a ftar ea , and one v ' e > r . re f u its was applied 
after the obfervation : thefe were calculated feparately, and the mean of ^ ^ agt £ d in 
to the correction of the watch. The apparent time, as deduced from the tun 01 W. agreed 

general'Within a fecond or two. 


•ji 
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XX. 

Agronomical Obfetva lions made on a Survey through the Carnatic and \Iyfore Country, 

By Lieutenant R. H. Colebrooke. 

OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE. 


Pate. 

Names of Stars. 

Mer. altitudes 
©bferved* * 

Lat. derived. 

1791. 


d. ' " 

d. ' " , 

Feb. 2 

Capella — 

57 19 15 

13 4 48 


Canopus — 

24 23 0 

13 3 34 

3 

8 Auriga — 

53 10 0 

13 3 52 


0 Cams Majoris — 

59 5 0 

13 3 38 


Sirius — 

60 10'10 1 

13 3 53 

15 

Capella — 

57 27 0 

13 12 33 


Aurigae — 

58 19 45 

13 13 37 


Sirius — 

60 20 30 

13 13 34 

16 

8 Aurigae — 

53 18 0 

13 11 52 


8 Cams Majoris — 

58 56 0 

13 12 38 


iritis — 

60 21 37 

13 12 27 

IS 

Capella — 

57 25 30 

13 11 3 


Canppus ™ 

24 14 50 

13 II 46 


8 Aurigae — 

58 18 20 

13 12 12 


Sirius ™ 

60 22 30 

13 It 34 


Man latitude. 


>13 3 57 


d' 

} 
}■ 


13 13 14,6 
12 19 


*13 11 38,7 


Bearing and di (lance of the near eft place, 

r 

Villouf Choultry, W by N | N I mile 
\ diftant. 

L 

( Chitore Fort, N 65 W 1 $ mile dift. 
Marfundrum Village, S by E 4 furl dift, 

* 

« Moogly Pagoda, W 5 S 4 furl* dift. 
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Dale* 

Names of Stars* 

Mcr. ahuudes 
ob (erred, 

Lit. 

1792, 


"a. ' y/ 

cL 

r^bMo 

Capdla — 

57 26 45 

IS 


Shins 

60 21 15 

13 

21 

J? Auriga? — 

58 19 30 

13 


Sinus — 

60 21 30 

13 


& Auriga? — 

58 19 20 

13 

Mar. 2 

0 Aurigse - — 

58 1 1 0 

13 


Sirius / — 

60 29 45 

P 

May 7 

& Urfae Majoris — 

m 30 30 

12 

13 

« Urfke Majoris * — 

39 34 13 

12 


Dittb, by Lieut* Buflibv 

39 34 12 

12 

25 

1 

to 

’C 

c 

c? 

*2 

j* 

D 

*N< 

47 35 45 

12 


^ U r fa? Majoris — 

44 15 40 

12 


X Uitfse Majoris — 

45 22 0 

12 

30 

* Urrte Majoris — 

52 11 50 

12 


6 Ceatauri — 

42 8 30 

12 

June 11 

£ UHa? Majoris . — 

46 45 45 

12 


n UrLe Majoris — 

52 24 30 

12 


0 Centauri _ 

41 56 10 

12 

17 

*> Urrte Majoris _ 

52 25 15 

12 


® Centauri. — 

41 55 0 

12 

19 

n Urfas Majoris — 

52 27 15' 

- 12 


® Centauri — 

41 35 20 

12 


J 2 19. 

12 49 

13 22 
3 2 34 
13 42 

4 52 
4 19 
27 39 


41 
J 4 
19 


1 

9 

7 

9 


Mean latitude. 
<£ r ^ 

'131251 < 

13 4 35,5 

} 12 25 42, 5 
ll2 26 24, 6 ^ 
12 32 43 
>■21 45 29 • 

| 12 46 8 


J 12 47 


59 


Bearing and diftance of the neareft place. 


Palmanairc, S 60 E 1 111 dift* 

j- 

Ooflcottah, N 72 W I mile 6 furl dirt. 
Saiitanoor, N by F 2 furi- dift* 
Arakeeree Fort, SE 2 ftirl- dift- 

Kanambaddy, W 1 mile dift. 

Tondanoor Village, N ^ ^ ^ lUr l* d* 

: 

Yekaty Village, N 27 £ 4 furl dirt* 
Blm nelly Village, W | fork dirt* 

. 

Hooliordroog, N 74 W .4-miles dill* 
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Dare* 

Names of St.rs, 

Met. altitudes 
observed. 

t Lat derived* 

1791, 
June 29 

An tares — 

" 

51 6 0 

d. ' " 

12 57 31 

v Draconis — 

40 59 40 

12 57 10 

July 21 

t Scorpii — 

40 27 30 

12 37 23 

y Dracanis — 

51 7 30 

12 38 I 

25 

A ii tares — 

.51 29 0 

12 34 30 

Sept. 29 

^Cv^ni — 

58 31 30 

13 8 41 

a Cvgni — 

53 36 45 

13 8 47 


y Griis — 

38 32 30 

1 3 8 27 

30 

o Cvgni — 

5S 31 35 

13 8 46 

Ofl. 1 

a Cvgni — 

58 36 45 

13 8 47 

2 

Fomalhaut — 

46 8 35 

13 8 59 

s 

Fomalhaut — 

46 8 30 

13 9 4 

{) 

a Grus 

28 54 50 

13 9 3 2 

Nov. 26 

Fomalhaut — 

46 20 0 

)2 57 36 


a Calliopes — 

47 34 30 

12 57 20 


Ditto, by Capt* Kyd, 

47 35 0 

12 57 50 


^ Caflidpeae — 

43 50 0 

12 57 53 

Dec. JG 

Sun's Lower Limb — 

53 22 35 

13 1 8 


a Caffiopeae ™ 

47 38 30 

13 I 21 


S Eridani 

35 51 30 

13 0 59 


a Perfei — 

53 55 45 

* tS I 34 




j Mean latitude, 

' i “d 7 ' " 

} 12 J7 20,5 
1 12 37 42 


Bearing and diflance of the neareft place. 


Maggry Pagoda, with the Bull, N 60 E 
1 furlong dift. 

Anchitly Droog, S 33 E 31 mile did. 


— — Neeldurgum, N 70 W 1 | mile dift. 


>13 8 59, 3< Singanaikanapilly Village, SSE 2f, d. 


’ 12 57 39 < 


"13 l 15,5< 


In the Area of Bangalore Palace, 


Sandlcoupang Fort, E $ furlong dift. 
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Date, 

Names of Stars. 

Mer. altitudes 
obierved* 

Lat, derived* 

1701. 
Dec, 27 

£ Caiiiopest — 

& Eridani —_ 

a Perfei — 

d. ' " 
43 49 45 
35 55 15 
53 52 7 

d. " 
12 57 <10 
12 57 14 
12 57 57 

2S 

Eridani — 

a Perfd — 

35 55 20 
53 52 0 

12 57 u 
12 57 50 

31 

IT 92. 

Sun's Lower Limb — 

53 40 15 

12 57 19 

Feb. 20 

& Auriga; — 

B Cams Majoris — 
Sinus — 

57 34 0 

59 40 45 
&' 1 6 15 

12 27 53 
12 27 5i 
12 27 43 

2 J 

B Auriga; — 

& Cams Majoris — 

57 34 10 
59 41 10 

12 28 3 
12 27 26 

_ 

Sirius — 

01 6 O 

12 27 58 

29 

B Aurigse 

57 34 10 

12 28 3 

Mar. 3 

A urigie — 

Sirius _ 

57 34 15 
61 6 25 

12 28 8 
12 27 33 

4 

I Urfa* Majoris — 

Ti Urfe Majoris — 

46 28 O 
52 7 0 

12 28 3 

12 27 42 

15 

t Cams Majoris — 
^Canis Majoris — 

48 51 0 

51 28 0 

12 27 43 
12 28 11 

April 19 

a Urfas Majoris — 

39 38 30 

12 29 29 

2d 

a Urfa; Majoris — 

40 3 20 

12 54 30 


^Centauri 

27 33 15 

12 54 34 


Mean latitude. Bearing and diflance of the nesreil place* 


>125707 1 Maggry Pagoda, with the Bull, N 76 W 

j 4 furlongs dift. 

i 

r 


>12 27 52, 2< 


Camp before Seringapatam, the Great 
Pa soda bearing from the place of ob- 
fervation S 2° W l’i miles difUn (— 
Latitude of Great Pagoda derived 
125 25' 34''*. 


— _ Tripatore Fort, $£ t mile dill, 

12 54 32 £ Vellore Fort, 
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Qbfervation: for Longitude by the Echpfes of Jupiter*s Satellite^. 


Date ami apr arertt hme 
the obiVmtioiis. 

Sat. 

i 

Ijmrt. 
or Emer. 

Weather, 

Longit. to time. 

TT^fTaT h. ' " 

Jet). 22 12 33 42 

I 

Imm, 

Clear, 

, h. ' " 

5 14 10 

Mar. 3 8 54 3 

i 

!mm. 

Ditto, 

5 10 28 

May 27 10 9 42 
June 12 8 25. 19)5 

] 

Emer. 

Windy, 

5 6 24 

1 

Emer, 

Clear, 

5 6 52,5 

19 10 18 54 

V 

Emer. 

Ditto, 

5 7 17 

1792. 

Mar. 12 13 36 9 

i 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

5 6 12 

19 15 32 3 

1 

I mm. 

Ditto, 

5 6 8 

21 10 0.34 

l 

Irnm, 

' Ditto, 

5 5 57 


Longit. in degrees. 


d. ' " 

78 32 30 
77 37 0 

76 36 0 
76 43 7,6 
76 49 15 


Bearing and difttsce of the near eft place. 


Paln%nairc?i S60D 1 mile difl. 

Oofljfotia, N72W 1 j mile dift. 

Seringapatam Great Pagoda, S 8* E 5 in. d, 
Yekatv Village, N 27 E 4 furl* dill. 
Hoolior-droog, N 74 E 4 miles difh 

-r! '-to a 1 Camp befeire Seringapataui Pagoda, bearing 
76 29 15 j S “ W miles dift * 


Magnifying power of the Telelcape 80 to too Achromatic. 
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XXF. 

'< Table of Latitudes and Longitudes of fame principal Places in India , determined from Aftronomica 
o Qbfervatkns.—By Mr. Reuben Burrow. Communicated by Lieut, li. H. Colebroohe. 

3 PLACES* Lmtudc^. Loitgh.in-tfafe REMARK S. 


Ruflapugly, near Calcutta 
JJvgori harry — 

pewangunge — 

Tealcopee ~— 

'Shealdoo Nullah — 
Bakkanmrchor — 
Kazycottah — 

Goalparra — 

Boobarey ~ 

Dacfnachorr * — 

Fookereah 
Sagow — 

Ttngarrhorr — 

Biggamabrd — 

Atneerabad — 

fifanrpmarray — 

Kematealty Nullah —**' 

Rajegunge “ 

Coweally ps ^* 

Gonganage* — 


d. 

22 

24 

25 
25 

25 

26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
21 
24 
24 

24 

25 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 


30 20 
IS 14 
9 SJ 
19 16 
5 ft 8 
J 41 
9 4 

M 21 
J 6 
3 36 

54 6 
35 41 
18 6 

0 33 

55 31 

40 16 
55 35 
38 7 

37 30 
37 30 


LoiT^jt. in 

time. 

h. 

r 

// 

5 

53 

30 

6 

O 

46 

5 

58 

36 

5 

58 

31 

5 

59 

17 

; 5 

59 

43 

6 

O 

33 

6 

2 

9 

5 

59 

4-2 

5 

59 

45 

6 

2 

15 


6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 


3 7 
2 30 
2 54 
0 38 
59 55 
59 47 


Mr. Burrow's Rcfidencc. 

The old Factory on the Barra in pooler River- 

At the Conflux with the River. 


The Kotic, or Factory, 

The Mount, 

The large Tree, 

Between two large trees, center of the town. 
Near the month of the Bannar River, 

Mouth of the Nullah. 

Conflux with the Megoa River. 

End of the Town near Sootawory* 


















At Ghedulni, and on the Arraean Coofi. 


PLACES. 

Latitude. 

Longitude, 

Spot of Obfcmtion aad Remark 

Tree Ifland 

Cheduba Flag Staff 

Honfe I(land — — 

Mayka woody ~r 

Jy' ~ 

Ptimm — 

Jvkuna Idand — 

‘Cltagoo Rock ( — —* 

Kjyjraiutno — — 

Cedars Point — — 

iS 2.7 30 
18 53 3 
18 ;o 42 
18 50 43 
iq s 4 6 
18 57 40 
1S 44 4 ° 
18 48 5 [ 
[8 54 3 ^ 
18 51 5 8 

h. ' " 

6 16 12 

6 14 28 

6 14 19 

6 15 11 

6 15 11 

616 7 

6 J 5 '43 

Center Rock 

Fort of Chednba 

Fort of Tumbiafr * 

An I Hand m the Cantabida, or Catabida River. 
North end of the Iflajid 
“ Near the Mouth of the Catabida River, 

A Town in (he Catabida Harbour* 

| A remarkable Point in Chednba. 

6l6 O 

6 15 21 


Nodde* — 

Sackey Ftwl — 

Govir — 

Rajemahl — 

Colgong — 

Monghcdr — 

Patna 

Bankipoor 

F' i x r. r — 

Mouth of ths Caramnaflii River 


On the Ganges , &c. 


1 23 25 49 

S 33 32 

23 4 ° 0 


24 S 3 0 

S 5 * n 

2 * -i 1 *; 

5 So S& 

25 16 b 

5 48 39 

25 22 57 

5 4 S S 7 

2 5 3 f} 3 

S 4 t 2 

25 37 38 

5 40 40 

tS 34 a? 

S 35 59 

25 JO 20 

5 35 3 > 


Junaion of the Hoogly and Caflimbazar Rivers. 

The ancient’ Round Tower, 

The Marble Palace. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Bungalow 

Rockv point of the Fort. 

Chehelletoon, or AlaverdPs Palace near the Fort, 
Granary. 

Fort Flag Staff* 
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Y a 



LACES. 


Month of the Goomty 
Gojear * 

Bvmres ^ 

Chunar Font — 

Chimar Camp — 

Tonfe River — 

.Allahabad — 

Correahcottah 
Surajepoor — 

Jaujefmow — 

Caiinpotie — 

Joognagpoor — 

Flanamow ■— 

Mindi Gaut — 

Canouge — 

Cufiumkhore — 

Kcaflpore — 

Simgrumpore' — 

I'uUygtmr — 

Ji 11ala bad 

Berimutana — 

Kheerpoor — 

CuUerah — 



a s H v \ 

iB iP 
35 7 4 ° 
aS 6 y> 
2^ i6 ib 
zs i S & 
aS 33 I& 
26 JO 24 
26 26 35 
26 3 q '3 
26 44 46 

26 5.3 o 

o n 
3 3 ° 
8 56 

, 13 

27 14 28 
27 2.3 II 
27 43 56 
27 52 22 
27 c8 22 
23 I 47 


27 

27 

27 

27 


Lougitude, 

7 i. ' 

5 3 *,36 


Spot of Obicryatlon and Remarks. 


^ 3i 59 
5 Ji aa 
S3 1 ia 
S a8 o 

5 3 7 24 
5 *6 28 
5 *1 58 
5 21 is 

5 20 S4 

5 21D 15 

5 20 o 
S ‘9 30 
; 19 12 

S *9 5 


The Hindoo Obfervatorv. 

Flag Staff. 

Caplain Rough’s Enngalow.- 
Couflux with the Ganges. 

SE corner of the Fort at Priyag, 

Clofe to the Nullah, highelt part of the Town, 
.River fide, near the Middle of the Town, 
Seebfmot on the Hill- 
Magazine Gaul. . 

At the Gant. 

At the old Slone Gaut- 

The Fort. 

Seebfmot on the Hill, 


1.8 

1.8 


5 
S 
* 

5 

5 ^ 

5 18 12 


18' 56 

I'S 20 
l8 16 


The Gant. 

The Fort, 

The Fort. 

The Well. 

Near (he OKI Fork 
The Brick Fort, 


OF SOME PRINCIPAL PLACES IH 1 KBIA. 3 2 5 



















PLACE 5. 


Jetfocah 

Fereedpour 

Bareilly — 

Lumberah 

Hafi&gunge 

Nabpbgungc 

Li Howry 

PilliBeat — 

Ditto, Hafiz Musjid 
Gowneerah 
Barrower 
SJiair Ghnr 
Bourkah *— 

liampour 
Monulabad 

Mflfcmudporjr 
Sum bul — 

Boojepoor 
Ehy rah *— 

Coflipore 
Hazaretnagor 
Rair 

Afoul Ghar 



Xaciude* 

Lor.gitudc* 


d." - T " 

h. ' *■ 

_ 

28 8 17 

5 n 53 

- T 

;S 12 54 

5 >7 41 

_ 

28 23 ' 

S >7 5 

— 

28 27 39 
28 29 40 

5 >7 >3 


28 1 % 29 

5 18 11 


28 36 38 
28 37 4 -i 

S 18 46 


28 38 20 

5 18 47 

■— 

28 J 7 35 
j 8 36 S 3 

s 5 S 

_ 

28 38 50 

5 l l ; 

_• 

28 43 13 

S 16 26 


28 48 50 

5 ‘S 34 

— 

jS 50 24 

5 '4 44 


28 42 1 

5 14 13 


*8 3 ; 14 

5 13 49 

— 

28 56 39 

5 M SS 
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•* The entrance of the Culcull^, or Cukiiiiia, River is no longer at Bogwangolah, but about twelve miles lower 
down, between Murcha and Ciitlamarv; which change may,have been produced by the encroachment of the Ganges. 
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Note by Mr. Burrow. 

As a more particular account will be given hereaf¬ 
ter of the manner in which theft* Latitudes and Lon¬ 
gitudes were deduced, it will be fufficient here to 
mention, that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from 
whence the Latitudes were derived, fometimes a- 
mounted to twenty or thirty, North and South, and 
very feldom were lefs than five or fix, and thofc 
moftly on both fides the Meridian; fo that, upon 
the whole, I believe very few of the foregoing Lati¬ 
tudes can be more than five feconds wrong, perhaps 
not many of them fo much, as the fingle obfervations 
with the Sextant feldom differed from one another 
more than fifteen or twenty feconds, and very often 
not half the number. As to the Longitudes, it is 
poflible there may in fome cafes be an error of two or 
three miles; but I can fcarce believe there is any 
great probability of it, as the obfervations were made, 
as well as calculated, in a different and more exa£f 
manner than is generally ufod at prefent. 
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XXII, 

ON SOME EXTRAORDINAY FaCTS ,, 
CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 
OF THE HINDUS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


I N the preliminary difcourle addreffed to the So¬ 
ciety by our late Preiident, Man and Nature were 
propofed as the comprehenlive objects of our Re- 
learches; and although I by no means think that ad¬ 
vantage fhould be taken of this extenfive propofition 
to record every trivial peculiarity of practice, habit, 
or thinking, which characterizes the natives of India, 
many Angularities will be found amongtl them which 
are equally calculated to gratify curiofity, and to at¬ 
tract the notice of the philofopher and politician. 

Of all ftudies, that of the human mind is of the 
greatefb importance j and whether we trace it in its 
perfedion or debafement, we learn to avoid error, or 
obtain models for improvement, and examples for 
imitation. In purfuing cuftoms and habits to the 
principles from which they are derived, we afeertain. 
by the fure rule of experience the effects of natural 
or moral caules upon the human mind. 

The characters of the natives of India, notwith- 
ftanding all that has been published in Europe, are by 
no means well underftood there; and a careful and 
accurate inveftigation of them, with a due diferwni - 
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nation of habits and ufages, as local or general, 
would afford a fubjea for a curious, ulcful, and en¬ 
tertaining difiertarion. 

Ir is not my intention to undertake it. I neither 
profefs to have ability, nor have Ueifure tor the talk * 
and the preceding remarks are offered to the Society 
for the purpofe only of introducing the recital ot 
iome extraordinary fads, cultoms, and praftices ot 
this country, which have occurred to my obfervat.on 
in the courfe of public duty. If the narrative has 
too much of the language of office, it may be deem¬ 
ed afufficient com penfation that it is extracted notn 
official documents and judicial records, and hcncc 
has a claim to authenticity. 


The inviolability of a Brahmen is a fixed principle 
of the Hindus ; and to deprive him of life, either by 
direct violence, or by cauiing his death in any mode, 
is a crime which admits of no expiation. To this- 
principle may be traced the practice called Dherna, 
which was formerly familiar at Benares., and maybe 
tranflated Caption or slrrefi. it is uied by the 
Brahmens in that city, to gain a point which cannot 
be accomplifhed by any other means ;. and the pro- 
cefs is as follows: 


The Brahmen who adopts this expedient for the 
purpofe mentioned, proceeds to the door or lioufe of 
the perlon againfl whom it is diverted, or wherever 
he may molt conveniently intercept him s he there 
fets down in Dherna , with poifon, or a poignard, or 
fpme other inftrument of filicide in his hand, and 
threatening to ufe it if his adverfary fhould attempt 
to moleft or pafs him, he thus completely arrefts him. 
in this fituation the Brahmen faffs ; and by the rigor 
of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the. un¬ 
fortunate objeft of his arreft ought alfo to faff; and 
thus they both remain until the inffitutor of the 
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Dherna obtains fatisfa&ion. In this, as he feldom 
makes the attempt without refolution to perfevere, 
he rarely fails; for if the party thus arrefted were to 
luffer the Brahmen fitting in Dherna to perifh by hun¬ 
ger, the fin would for ever lie upon his head. This 
practice has been lefs frequent of late years, lince 
the inftitution of the Court of Juftice'at Benares in 
1783 ; but the interference of that Court, and^ven 
that of the Refident there, has occafionally proved 
xnfufficieiit to check it; as it has been deemed in ge¬ 
neral molt prudent to avoid for this purpofe the ufe 
of coercion, from an apprehenfion that the firft ap¬ 
pearance of it might drive the fitter in Dhtrna to 
,1'uicide. The difcredic of the a£t would not only 
fall upon the officers of juftice, but upon the go¬ 
vernment itlelf. 

The pra< 5 tice of fitting in Dherna is not confined 
to male Brahmens only. The following inftance, which 
happened at Benargs in the year 1789, will at once 
prove and exemplify it:— 

Beenoo Bhai, the widow of a man of the Brahmml- 
cal tribe, had a litigation with her brother-in-law 
Balkijhen , which was tried by arbitration; and the 
trial and fentence were reviled by the court of jus¬ 
tice at Benares, and again in appeal. 

The full of Beenoo involved a claim of property and 
a confideration of caff, which her antagonift declared 
flie had forfeited. The decifion was favourable to 
her, but not to the extent of her wiffies; and fhe re- 
folvcd therefore to procure by the expedient of the 
Dherna, as above explained, what neither the award of 
arbitration nor the judicial decifion had granted. 

In conformity to this refolution, Beenoo fat dowfi 
in Dherna on Balkijhen ; and he, after a perfevetancc 
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of feveral days, -apprehenfive of her death, repaired 
Willi her to a Hindu temple in Bennies - wheieihey 
both continued to fad feme time longer. T hirteen 
days had ejapfed from the commencement of Bal- 
kijhen'% aired, when he yielded the conteft, by enter¬ 
ing into a conditional agreement with Bremo, that if 
ihe could eftablifh the validity of her cad, and in 
proof thereof prevail on feme creditable members of 
her own tribe to partake with her of an entertain¬ 
ment of her providing, he would not only defray the, 
cxpence of it, but would alfo clifcharge her debts. 
The conditions were accepted by Beenoo , who fulfil¬ 
led her part of the obligation ; and her antagoniff, 
without hefitation, defrayed the charges of the en¬ 
tertainment: but the non-performance ot his en¬ 
gagement to di(charge her debts, induced Bcmot> 
Bhata to in (finite a fuit again ft him ; and the prac¬ 
tice of the Dherna , with the proofs of it, were thus 
brought forward to official notice. 

_ j; % . ' 

ft is not unworthy of remark, that fome of the 
Pandits, on being confulted, admitted the validity of 
an obligation extorted by Dherna , provided the ob¬ 
ject were to obtain a juft caufe or right, wickedly 
withheld by the other party, but not otherwife. Others 
again rejected the validity of an engagement fo ex¬ 
torted, unlds it lhould be fubiequently confirmed by 
the writer, either in whole or in part, after the remo¬ 
val of the coercion upon him. 

, Of the practice which I have related, no inflance 
exactly fimilar has occurred to my knowledge in Ben¬ 
gal or Behar , although Brahmens , even in Calcutta, 
have been known to obtain charity or llibfiftence from 
Hindus, by polling themfelves before the doors of 
their houfes, under a declaration to remain there until 
their felicitations were granted. The moderation of 
the demand generally induces a compliance with it ; 
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■which would be withheld if the requilition were ex- 
■ceffive. But I have been credibly informed that in- 
ftances of this cuftom occafionally occur in fome pans 
of the Fizkr’s dominions, and that Brahmens have 
been fuccefsfully employed thete to recover claims, by 
calling upon the debtor to pay them, with a notifica¬ 
tion that they would faft until the difehirge of the 
debt. The debtor, if he pofTeffes property or credit, 
never fails to fatisfy the demand againft him. 

Another praftice, of a very fingular and cruel na¬ 
ture, is called Erecting a Keor. This term is explain¬ 
ed to mean a circular pile of wood which is prepared 
ready for conflagration. Upon this, fometimes a cow, 
and fometimes an old woman, is placed by the con¬ 
tractors of the pile ; and the whole is CQnfumed to¬ 
gether. The object of this practice is to intimidate 
the officers of government, or others, from importu¬ 
nate demands, as the efi'eCt of the facrifi.ee is fuppofed 
to involve in great fin the perfon whofe conduct 
forces the conftrudor of the Koor to this expedient. 

An inflance of this practice occurred in a diftricc 
of the province of Benares in the year 1788. Three 
Brdhmens had erected a Koor , upon which an old wo¬ 
man had fuffered herfei'f to be placed ; the objeft of 
temporary intimidation was fully attained by it, and 
the timely interpofition of authority prevented the 
completion of the facrifice, It cannot be unintereft- 
ing to know the caufe which urged the three Brah¬ 
mens to this defperate and cruel refource. Their own 
explanation is fummarily this: That they held lands in 
partner .'hip with others, but that the public afleffment 
was unequally impoled upon them; as their partners 
paid lefs, whilft they were charged with more than 
their due proportion ; they therefore refufed to d.if- 
charge any part of the revenues whatever, and erected 
a Koor to intimidate the government’s officers from 
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making any demands upon them. I heir lole objeit, 
as they explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal 
diftribution of the public afleffment between them- 
feives and their partners'. 

A woman, nearly blind from age, had in this in- 
ftance been placed upon the Koor : Hie was fummoned 
to appear before the Englifh fit peri men dent of the pro¬ 
vince, but absolutely refufed to attend him i declar¬ 
ing that file would throw heifelf into the firfi well ra¬ 
ther than fubmit. The fummons was not enforced. 

This is the only inftancc of fetting up a Koor which 
had occurred for many years, previous tp 17SS, al¬ 
though the practice is faid to have been frequent for¬ 
merly. No information has readied me of the repe¬ 
tition of this praCtice in Benares , or of the exigence 
of it in any other part of the Company’s pofleffions ; 
nor is it pretended that it was ever general through¬ 
out Benares , but is exprcfsly afferted to have been 
limited to a very fmall portion of that extenfive pro¬ 
vince. 

This laft-mentioned fait is very oppofite to that 
humanity and miklnefs of difpofition by widely the 
author of the hUtorical dilquilkion, regarding ancient 
and modern India y affirms the inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try to have been diftinguifhed in every age. As a 
general poiition, liable to particular exceptions, I am 
not authorized to difpute it : but it muft at the lame 
time be admitted, that individuals in India are often 
irritated by petty provocations to the commiflion of 
afls which no provocation canjuflify j and, without 
Reference to the conduit of profeffed depredators, 
examples may be produced of enormities fcarcely 
credible : the refult of vindictive pride, and us go¬ 
verned violence of temper. 


AND PRACTICES OF THE HINDUS. 



In fupport of tbefe after t ions, I (hall quote three 
remarkable infhinces, attefled by unqueftionable evi¬ 
dence. In 1791 Soodijhier Mier , a Brahmen , the far¬ 
mer of land paying revenue and tenant 0/ tax free land 
in the province of Benares , was fummoned to appear 
before a native officer, the duty collector of the dif- 
rrid where he redded. He poiitively refufed to obey 
the fummons, which was repeated without effed j and 
after tome time feveral people were deputed to enforce 
the procefs, by compelling his attendance. On their 
approaching his houle he cut oft' the head of his de¬ 
ceased fon’s widow, and threw it out. His firft in¬ 
tention was to deftroy his own wife $ but it was prov¬ 
ed in evidence -that, upon his indication of it, his 
fon’s widow requelted him to decapitate her; which 
he inftantly did. 


In this cafe, the procefs againfl: Saodijhter was 
regular, his difobedience contemptuous j his fituation 
m life entitled him to no particular exemption, he 
had nothing to apprehend from obeying the requifi- 
tion, and he was certain of redrefs if injury or in- 
joffice were pradifed upon him. 

Another Brahmen , named Baloo Vaunden , in . 
7 793 > was convided of the murder of his daughter. 
.His own account of the tranfadion will bed explain 
it, and his motives ; I give it in abftrad. That about 
twelve years before the period of the murder, he, 
BaIoo, and another man, were joint tenants and cul¬ 
tivate^ of a fpot of ground, when his partner Baloo 
reiinquiflied his fhare. In 1793 this partner again 
brought forward a claim to a fhare in'the ground : 
the claim was referred to arbitration, and a "decilion 
was pronounced in favour of Baloo. He conlequently 
repaired to the land, and was ploughing it, when he 
was interrupted by his opponent The words of 
Baloo are as follows; “ I became angry, and en- 
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« raffed at his forbidding me; and bringing my own 
“ little daughter A many a, who was only a year an 
« a half old. to the laid field, 1 killed hei with my 
“ fword.” This tranfadion alfo happened in the 
province of Benares. 

The laft inftance is an ad of matricide, perpetrated 
by Beechuk and A ether, two Brahmens, and zemin¬ 
dars, or proprietors of landed eitates, the extent or 
which did not exceed eight acres; the village m 
which they refided was the property of many other 
zemindars*. A difpute, which originated in a com¬ 
petition for the general lupcrintendcnce of the reve¬ 
nues of the village, had long iubfided between 
the two brothers and a perfon named Goiary ; and 
the officer of government, who had conferred this 
charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a revo¬ 
cation of it by the threats of the mother of Beechuk 
and Adher tofwallow poifon, as well as to the transfer 
of the management to the two Brahmens. By the 
fame means of intimidation he was deterred from 
invefli gating the complaints of Gozvry , which had 
been referred to his enquiry by his fuperior autho¬ 
rity. 

But the immediate caufe which in (ligated the 
Brahmens to murder their mother, was an act of vio¬ 
lence, faid to have been committed by the emif- 
faries of Gozvry, with or without his authority, 
and employed by him for a different purpole, 
in entering their houfe, during their abfcnce at 
night, and carrying off forty rupees, the property of 
Beechuk and Adher , from the apartments of their 
women. 

Beechuk firft returned to his houfe, where his 
mother, his wife, and his fifter-in-law, related what 
had happened. He immediately conducted his mo¬ 
ther to an adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the 
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grey of the morning by his brother Adher y they 
called out aloud to the people of the village, that 
although they would overlook the aflimlt as an ad: 
which could not be remedied, the forty rupees mult 
be returned* To this exclamation no anfwer was 
received ; nor is there any certainty that it was even 
heard by any perfon ; and Beechuk, without further 
hesitation, drew his fcymetar, and at one flroke fe¬ 
vered his mother’s head from her body, with the pro- 
fefled view, as entertained and avowed both by parent 
and fon, that the mother’s fpirit, excited by the beat¬ 
ing of a large drum during forty days, might forever 
haunt, torment, and purfue to death Gowry and the 
others concerned with him. The laft words which 
the mother pronounced were, that flie would blaft the 
laid Gowry and thofe connected with him. 

The violence after ted to have been committed by the 
emiflaries of Gowry in forcibly entering the female 
apartments of Beechuk and Adher , might be deemed 
an indignity of high provocation ; but they appear 
to have confidered this outrage as of lefs importance 
than the lofs of their money, which might and would 
have been recovered with due fatisfaftion, by applica¬ 
tion to the Court of Juft ice in Benares . The aft 
which they perpetrated had no other fanftion than 
what was derived from the local prejudices of the 
place where they refided: it was a crime againft 
their religion : and the two brothers thetnfelves quoted 
an inftance of a Brahmen who, fix or feven years be¬ 
fore, had loft his call and all intercourfe with the other 
Brahmens , for an aft of the fame nature. But in 
truth Beechuk and Adher , although Brdhmens, had 
no knowledge or education fuitable to the high dif- 
tinftion of their caft, of which they preferved the 
pride only; being as grofsly ignorant and prejudiced 
as the meaneft peafants in any part of the world. 
They Teemed furptifed when they heard the doom of 
Vol. IV, Z 
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forfeiture of caft pronounced againft them by a 
learned Pandit, and openly avowed thal, to tar from 
conceiving they had committed a barbarous crime, 
both they and their mother confidered their ad as a 
vindication of their honour, not liable to any religious 
penalty. 

The Society will obferve, with fome furprize, that 
the perpetrators of the fevcral ads which 1 have rela¬ 
ted were Brahmens. Thele fads took place within 
three diftrids only of the province of Benares , named 
Kuntel , Biiddhooee , and Kereat Sekur. I mention 
thefe particulars that I may not lead any perfon into 
a common error of deducing general conclufions 
from partial circumftances. In Bengal and Behar, 
where the paffions of jealoufy, pride, and revenge, 
fometimes produce very fatal confequences, I recoi¬ 
led no inftance where the efforts of their violence 
have been transferred from the objeds which excited 
it to others that were innocent, as in the preceding 
cafes. 

That the pradice of Infanticide fliould ever be 
fo general as to become a cuftora with any fed or 
race of people, requires the mod unexceptionable 
evidence to gain belief: and I am forry to fay that 
the general pradice, as far as regards female infants, 
is fully fubffcantiated with refped to a particular 
tribe on the frontiers of Juanpore : a diftrid of the 
province of Benares, adjoining to the country of Oude. 
A race of Hindus called Rajekoomars reticle here.; and 
it was difeovered in 1789 only, that the cuftom of 
putting 10 death their female offspring, by cauling 
the mothers to ftarve them, had long fubfifted, and 
did aduaily then very generally prevail amongft 
them. The refident at Benares , in a circuit which be 
made through the country where the Rajekoomars 
dwell, had an opportunity of authenticating the exift- 
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cnee of the cuftom from their own confeflions: he 
converfed with feveral: all unequivocally admitted 
it, but all did not fully acknowledge its atrocity; 
and the only reafon which they afligned for the in¬ 
human practice, was the great expence of procuring 
ftiitabJc matches for their daughters, if they allowed 
them to grow up. It is fonie fatisfaftion to add, that 
the cuftom, though general, was not univerfal, as na¬ 
tural affection, or fome other motive, had induced the 
fathers’ of fome Rajekoomar families to bring up one, 
or more, of their female illue; but the inftances 
- where more than one daughter had been fpared, were 
very rare. One village only furnilhed a complete 
exception to the general cuftom ; and the Rajekoomar 
informant, who noticed it, luppofed that the inhabit¬ 
ants had fworn, or iolcmnly pledged thetnfelves to 
each other, to bring up their females. In proof of 
his after non in favour of the village in queftion, lie 
added, that feveral old maids of the Rajekoomar tribe 
then actually exifted there, and that their celibacy 
proceeded from the difficulty of procuring hufbands 
for them, in confequence of the great expences at¬ 
tending the marriages of this clafs of people. 

It will naturally occur to the Society to afk, by 
what mode a race of men could be continued unoer 
the exiftence of the horrid cuftom which I have de- 
feribed. To this my documents enable me to reply, 
partly from the exceptions* to the general cuftom, 
which were occafton, ally admitted by the more wealthy 
Rcijekoomars ; more particularly thofe who happened 
to have no male iftue ; but chiefly by intermarriages 
with other Rajepoot families, to whicn the Rajekoo?ruu s 
were compelled by neceffity. 

A prohibition enforced by the denunciation of 
the feveieft temporal penalties, would have littie 
efficacy in abolifhing a cuftom which exifted in op- 

Z z 
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pofition to tlie feelings of humanity and natural 
affection ; and the fanction of that religion which the 
Rajekoomars profelfed was appealed to, in aid of the 
ordinances of civil authority. Upon this principle 
an engagement, binding themfelves to defift in 
future from the barbarous practice of caufing the 
death of their female children, was prepared, and 
circulated amongft the Rajekoomars for their figna- 
ture ; and as it was alfo dil'covered that the fame cuf- 
tom prevailed, though in a lefs degree, amongft a 
fmaller tribe of people alfo within the province of 
Benares, called Rajelmnfes, mealures were adopted at 
the fame time, to make them fenfible of its iniquity, 
and to procure from them a fubfeription fimilar to 
that exacted from the Rajekoomars. 


The following is a copy of the engagement which 
The latter fubferibed 

“ Whereas it hath become known to the Go- 
“ vernment of the Honourable Eatl India Company, 
that we of the tribe of Rajekoomars do not fuller 
* £ our female children to live; and whereas there is 
4 ‘ a great crime, as mentioned in the Brehma By-want 
“ Poor an, where it is faid that killing even a Fetus 
<c is as criminal as killing a Brdhmen ; and that for 
killing a female, or woman, the punifbment is to 
fuffer in the nerk, or hell, called Kat Shooiul, for 
ti as J nan ) r > rears as diere a te hairs on their female’s 
<( bod .y» and tiiat afterwards that perfon fliall be born 
“g. 1 "’ } and fvicceffively become a leper, and be 
a icted with the Jukhhna ; and whereas the Britifli 
M Government-in India, whole fubjeds we are, have 
„ an , Utter dere ftation of Inch muiderous pradice* 
t< We d ° ourielves ^knowledge, that although 
« 5 “/ a ? 10n p US> the > r are Eighty finful, we 
furl 'Tf ft e n ei eb J aSrCenQt to commit any longer 
fSii ? ? 5 1 andan y among us (which God 
forbid^ who fliall be hereafter guilty thereof, or 


<C 


« 
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“ fhall not bring up and get our daughters married, 
“ to the heft of our abilities, among thofe of our call, 
« fhall be expelled from our tribe, and fhall neither 
“ eat nor keep fociety with us, befkles fuftering 
*i hereafter the punifhments denounced in the above 
* f Pooran and Shaft er, We have therefore entered 
'* into this agreement. 

“ Dated the iph December , 1789.” 

A record of the various fuperftitious ceremonies 
which prevail throughout Hinduftan, would form a 
large and curious volume; but as all the preceding 
inftances which I have related, are taken from tr ad¬ 
aptions in Benares , I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the fuperftitious notions of the people of that pro¬ 
vince regarding the fugar-cane: which proves an ig¬ 
norance that may be admitted in palliation of grofl'er 
errors. The narrative is a mere extract from an offi¬ 
cial record, with an omiflion of fame words, and fotne 
trifling verbal alterations. 

As it is ufual with the ryots, or hufbandmen, to 
referve a certain portion of the canes of the preceding 
year toferve as plants for their new cultivation, it very 
frequently happens that inconfiderable portions of the 
old cane remain unappropriated. Whenever this hap¬ 
pens, the proprietor repairs to the fpot on the 25 th of 
JeytC) or about the nth of June , and having facri- 
ficed to Nagbele, or the tutelary deity of the cane, 
he immediately fets fire to the whole, and is exceed¬ 
ingly careful to have this operation executed in as 
complete and efficacious a manner as poffible. 

This aft is performed from an apprehenfion, that 
if the old canes were allowed to remain in the ground 
beyond the 25th of Jeyte } they would in all proba¬ 
bility produce flowers and feeds j and the appearance 
of thele flowers they confider as one of the greateft 
misfortunes that can befal them. 

2 3 
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They unanimoufly aflert, that if the proprietor of 
a plantation ever happens to view even a tingle cane 
therein in flower after the 23th of Jeyte, the great eft 
calamities will befal himlelf, his parents, his children, 
and his property : in fhort, that .death will fweep away 
molt of the members, or indeed the whole of his fami¬ 
ly, within a fhort period after this unfortunate ipecta- 
cle. If the proprietor’s fervant happens to fee the flower, 
and immediately pulls it from the ftalk, buries it in 
the earth, and never reveals the circumftance to his 
matter ; in this-cafe they believe that it will not be 
productive of any evil confequcnce. But fliould the 
matter reach the proprietor’s knowledge, the calami¬ 
ties before flared mutt, according to the prevailing 
ideas, infallibly happen. 

Tn fupport of this belief, many of the 1110ft aged 
zemindars and ryots in the province of Benares, re¬ 
cited feveral inftances of the above nature, which 
they affirmed to have actually happened during their 
own time ; and moreover, that they had been perfo- 
nal witnefles to the evils and misfortunes which bcfcl 
the unhappy victims of the defeription alluded to. 

When we refledt how generally credit was given to 
the power of witchcraft, long after the revival of ■ let¬ 
ters in Europe, and that names of great repute for 
learning and abilities are found amongft its defenders, 
we (hall not be furprized that charms and amulets are 
wore in this country by men of fuperior rank and 
education; that aftrologers are confulted to name 
the fortunate hour for commencing a journey or 
expedition; and that the fafeinating influence of 
an evil eye upon the human conflitution, as well as 
the power. ;pf witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in 
general. Fortunately, however, the practice is not 
iuppofed to bear any proportion to the belief of die 
power \ although two recent inftances occur to my 
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recolleflion, of individuals having been lacrificed to 
this popular delufion; or at ieaft the imputation of 
witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them 
of life. 

But the judicial records contain a cafe of great enor¬ 
mity, in which five women were put to death for the 
fuppofed practice of forcery. I fhall fubinit the cir- 
cumftances of this tranfa&ion, with fome detail, be¬ 
fore the Society, premifing that it happened in a 
diftri<3: of Ramgur, the leaft civilized part of the 
Company’s poffeflions, amongft a wild and unlettered 
tribe, denominated Svonlaar^ who have reduced the 
detection and trial of perfons fufpefted of witchcraft 
to a fyftem. ‘ , ; 

Three men of the caft of Soontaa? , were in the 
year 1792 indited for the murder of five women ; 
the prifoners' without hefitation confefied the crime 
with which they were charged, and pleaded in their 
defence that with their tribes it was the immemorial 
cuftom and practice to try perfons notorious for witch¬ 
craft. That for this purpofe an aflembly was conven¬ 
ed of thofe of the fame tribe, from far and near, and 
if afterdue inveftigadon the charge was proved, the 
forcerers were put to death, and no complaint was 
"ever preferred on this account to the ruling power. 
That the women who were killed had undergone the 
prefcribed form of trial, were duly convifted of cau¬ 
sing the death of the fon of one of the prifoners by 
'‘witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prifon- 
ers, in conformity to the fentence of the aflembly. 

The profecutors, who, agreeably to the forms of 
the Mahommedan law, were the relations of the de- 
ceafed women, declared they had no charge to prefer 
a^ainft the prifoners, being fatisfied that their rela- 
tmns had really praftifed forcery. 

Z 4 ' 
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The cuftom pleaded by the prifoners was fully 
fubftantiated by the teftimony of a great number of 
witnefies, who recited fpecific fafts in fupport of it, 
without any denial or difagreement ; and from the 
colleftive evidence exhibited in the courfe of the en¬ 
quiry, the following curious and extraordinary cir- 
cumftances appeared:— 

That the fucceihve demif? of three or four young 
people in a village, led to a fufpicion of forccry as 
the caufe of it; and the inhabitants taking alarm, were 
upon the watch to detedt the witches. They were 
generally difcovered dancing naked at midnight by 
the light of a lamp, with a broom tied round their 
waifts, either near the houfe of a lick perion, or on 
the outlide of the village. 

To afcertain with a greater degree of certainty the 
perfons guilty of praftiling witchcraft, the three fol¬ 
lowing modes are adopted; 


Firji. Branches of the ‘Saul tree, marked with the 
names of all the females in the village, whether mar¬ 
ried or unmarried, who have attained the age of 
twelve years, are. plan ted in the water in the morning, 
for the fpace of four hours and a half; and the with¬ 
ering of any of thefe branches is proof of witchcraft 
againft the perfon whofe name is annexed to it; 


Secondly,. Small port ions of rice'enveloped in cloths 
jparked as aboye, are placed in a neft of white antsc 
the conlumpuon of the rice in ar?y of the -bags, eftab- 
ivS oiceij, again! L the woman whole name it bears. 

Tlurctly. Lamps are lighted at night ; water is plac- 

hfc C T 4^ ? ^ aves » and muftard-fted and oil 
poured, diop by drop, into the water, whilft the 
name or each woman m the village is pronounced- 

>v'ter PP d e u?np e r!° f ° f an V woman on ^ 

5 during this ceremony, proves her a witch. 
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Such are the general rules for afcertaining thole who 
pra<fttle witchcraft. In the inftance which I have 
quoted, i he witneffes fwore, and probably believed, 
that all the proofs againft the unfortunate women had 
been duly verified : they alfert in evidence, that the 
branches marked with the names of the five women 
accufed were withered ; that the rice in the bags hav¬ 
ing their fpecific names, was devoured by the white 
ants, whilft that in the other bags remained untouch¬ 
ed ; that their thadows appeared on the water, on the 
oil being poured upon it whilft their names were pro¬ 
nounced ; and farther, that they were feen dancing at 
midnight in the fituation above defcribed. 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of 
proof could have been made plaulible to the grofieft 
ignorance, if experience did not ffiew that prepofief- 
fion will fupercede the evidence of the fenfes. 

The following cuftom would be too trivial for notice, 
if it were not ftrongly deferiptive of the fimplicity 
and ignorance which mark the character of the gene¬ 
rality of the inhabitants of Rarngur. 

From habitual negleft in afcertaining the quantities 
of land held in leai'e, and in defining with accuracy 
their refpeCtive tenures, frequent difpures arife between 
the inhabitants of different villages regarding their 
boundaries: to determine them, a reference is ufually 
made to one or more of the oldeft inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages; and if thefe fliould not agree in. 
their decifion, other men are fele&ed from the inha¬ 
bitants of the villages claiming the dilputed ground ; 
and the trial proceeds as follows: Holes are dug it 
the contefted fpot, and into thefe holes each of the 
chofen men puts a leg, and the earth is then throwr. 
in upon it; and in this fituation they remain until 
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one either exprefles a wifh to be releafed, 01 tnm- 
plains of being bitten or ftung by lome infedh T. his 
decides the contefly and the property of the ground is 
adjudged to belong to that village the inhabitant of 
which'gbes through the trial with the merit fortitude, 
and efeapes unhurt by tnfedfcs. 

If the preceding detail has no relation to fcience, 
it is at leaft deferiptive of manners; and in availing 
myfclf of the opportunities afforded by official occu¬ 
pations (which is all indeed that thefe occupations ad¬ 
mit) to contribute my portion to the refearches of the 
Society, my-example will, -1 hope, be imitated by 
thefe who with the fame, or greater opportunities, 
poflefs more knowledge, ability, and lcilure. 


N O T E. : 

Having lately received lome further documents on 
the fubjedt of the Dhiirna , “which I did not poilefs 
when the preceding paper was read to the Society, I 
have extradled from them what appears'to riie lequi- 
fire to elucidate this extraordinary pradlice. From 
thefe documents it appears that feveral cafes of Dhur- 
na had been brought before the Provincial Court of 
Jufllee at Benares and as a penalty had been annex¬ 
ed to the performance of this mode of importunin'-, 
it became neeeflary to define with preeifion the rules 
confirming Dhuma > according to the Shafisr and 
Vfage. 

For this purpofe a queftion was propofed to feveral 
Pandits , inhabitants of the province and city of Be - 
Hares ; and the anfwef fubferibed by twenty-three 
Pandits is as follows: . * 
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(t Any one who fits Dhurna on another’s door, or 
in his houfe, for the realization of a debt, or for other 
purpofe, in which the party fitting takes with him 
lome weapon or poifon, and fits down ; nor does he 
- eat himfclf, nor allow the party againft whom lie is 
fitting, or his family to eat; nor does lie"’ allow any 
perfon ingrefs into that perfon’s houfe, nor egrefs from 
it; and addreffing himfelf in terms of the ftrongeft 
oaths to the people of the houfe, he lays, “ II any 
“ of thofe of your houfe fhall eat victuals, or go into 
“ your houfe, or go out of it, I lhall cither wound 
“ myfeif with this weapon, or fwallow this poifon 
and it does fometimes happen that both thefe events 
take place, and that he who fits in Dhurna is not to 
remove from it without the intreaty of thole on whom 
he is fitting, or the order of the Hakim . Whenever 
all the requifites above mentioned are found united, 
they conftitute Dhurna ; but if any one of them be 
wanting, that is not Dhurna , but Tuckaza or Dun¬ 
ning ; arid as no text of the Shajler hath been found 
concerning Dhurna , wherefore we have delivered the 
requifites thereof according to the common cuftom 
and practice.” 

There is fome difference in the opinions of other 
Pandits as to what is underftood to conftitute Dhurna ; 
but the quotation which I have inferted, appears to 
me to contain the molt authentic information on this 
fubjeft. 

The Society will obferve that the practice is not 
Ipecifically pointed out in the Shajler , but has the 
fanftion of ufage only. 

The following in fiance is of late occurrence. I 
January 1794, Mohun Panreh , an inhabitant of a dif- 
tri< 5 t in the province of Benares , fat down in Dhurna 
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before the lioufe of fome Rajepoots, for the purpose 
of obtaining the payment of Birt, or a charitable fub- 
liftence to which he had a claim j and in this fituation 
deftroyed himfelf by fwallowing poifon. Some of 
the relations of the deceafed retained his corpfe for 
two days before the houfe of the Rajepoots ; who thus 
were compelled to forego taking fuftenance, in order 
to induce them to fettle the Birt on the heir of the 
deceafed Brahmen. 

• r> lib 
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XXIII. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE YAK OF TARTAR Y t 

CALLED 

SOORA-GOY, 

O R 

THE BUSHY-TAILED BULL OF TIBET. 


BY LIEUTENANT SAMUEL TURNER. 


X HE Yak of Tartary , called Soora-Goy in Hin- 
doftan, and which 1 term the bufhy-tailed bull 
bet , is about the height of an Enghjh bull, which 
he refembles in the figure of the body, head, and legs. 
1 could difcover between them no effential difference, 
except only that the Yak is covered all over with a 
thick coat of long hair. The head is rather fliort, 
crowned with two fmootli round horns, that, tapering 
from the fetring-on, terminate in (harp points, arch 
inwardly, and near the extremities are a little turned 
back ; the ears are frriall; the forehead appears pro¬ 
minent, being adorned with much curling hair; the 
eyes are full and large ; the note fmooth and convex; 
the noftrils fmall; the neck Ihort, defcribing a cur¬ 
vature nearly equal to both above and below; the 
withers high and arched; the rump low. Over the 
flioulders rifes a bunch, which at firlt fight would feem 
to be the fame kind of exuberance peculiar to the 
cattle of Hindqfian ; but in reality it confifts in the 
fuperior length of the hair only, which, as well as that 
along the ridge of the back to the fetting-on of the 
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tail, grows long and erect, but not bar Hi. The tail 
is compoled of a prodigious quantity of ong 
elo/Ty hair defending to the hock, and is fo extremely 
well furnifhed, that not a joint of it is perceptible; 
but it has much the appearance of a large bunch of 
hair artificially fet on. The lhoulders, rump and 
upper part of the body is clothed with a fort of thick 
foft wool, but the inferior parts with ftraight pendant 
hair, that defeends below the knee ; and J have leen 
It fo long in feme cattle which were in high health 
and condition, as to trail upon the ground. Fiom 
the cheft, between the fore-legs, iffhes a large pointed 
tuft of hair, growing fomewhat longer than the reft. 
The legs are very fliort. In every other refpedt, 
hoofs, &c. he refembles the ordinary bull. There is 
a great variety of colours atnongff them, but black or 
white are the rnoft prevalent, it is not uncommon to 
fee the long hair upon the ridge of the back, the tail, 
tuft upon the cheft, and the legs below the knee white, 
when all the reft of the animal is jet black. 


Thefe cattle, though not large boned, from the pro- 
fufe quantity of hair with which they are provided, 
appear of great bulk. They have a down heavy look, 
but are fierce, and difeover much impatience at the 
near approach of flrangcrs. They do not low loud 
(like the cattle of England') any more than ihofe of 
Rhulofian ; but make a low grunting noife I care el y au¬ 
dible, and that but feldom, when under fome iropref- 
lion of uneafinefs. Thefe cattle are paftured in the 
cokleft parts of Tibet, upon the fliort herbage pecu¬ 
liar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. That 
chain of lofty mountains fituared between lat. 27 and 
8, which divide Tibet from liootsn , and whole lum- 
mits are. moft commonly clothed with fnow, is their 
favourite haunt. In this vicinity the fauthern glens 
afford them food and fhelter during the feverity of 
winter; in milder feafons the northern afpe£t is more 
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congenial to their nature, and admits a wider range. 
They are a very valuable property to the tribes of illi¬ 
terate Tartars , who live in tents and tend them from 
place to place, affording their herd linen a mode of 
conveyance, a good covering, and fubfiftence, They 
are never employed in agriculture, but are extremely 
uieful as beads ol burthen j for they are flrong, fure 
footed, and carry a great weight. Tents and ropes 
are manutadured of their hair; and T have, though 
amongft the humbled rank of herdfrben, feen caps 
and jackets worn ot their fkin. Their tails are efteem- 
ed throughout the Raft, as far as luxury or parade 
have any influence on the manners of the people ; and 
on the continent of India are found, under the deno¬ 
mination of Chozvrles , in the hands of the mean eft 
grooms as well as occafionally in thofe of the firft mi- 
nifters of date. Yet the bed requital with which the 
care of their, keepers is at length rewarded for felefting 
them good paftures, is in the abundant quantity of 
rich milk they give, yielding mod excellent butter, 
which they have a cuftom of depofiting in Ikins or 
bladders, and excluding the air: it keeps in this cold 
climate during all the year ■, fb that after fome time 
tending their flocks, when a fufficient dock is accu¬ 
mulated, it remains only to load their cattle and drive 
them to a proper market with their own produce, 
which conflitutes, to the utmoft verge of Tartary , a 
moft material article of merchandize. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE JONES 14 . 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 


CL Heptandria Monogynia . 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER, 

f^ALYX, two-leaved, Corol, one-petaled, Pifl.il- 
^ bearing; bafe of the tube impervious; flamens 
long, afcending, inferred into the margin of a glandu- 
lotis ne&arial ring, which crowns the mouth of the 
tube, the uppermoft. two of which more diftant, Style 
declining. Legume turgid. 

Confecrated to the remembrance of our late Prefi- 
dent, the moft juftly celebrated Sir WilXtam Jones, 
whofe great knowledge of this fcience, independent of 
bis other incomparable qualifications, juftly entitles 
his memory to this mark of regard. 

Jonefia As oca. 

Asjogam. Hort. Mat. 5, P. 11 y, Tab, 59, 

As"oca is the Sanfcnt name. 

Eaiijula, a fynonime. 

Rujfuk of the Bengalefe. 

Found in gardens about Calcutta , where It grows 
to be a very handfome middling fixed ramous tree ; 
flowering time the beginning of the hot feafon ; feeds 
ripen during the rains. The plants and feeds were, 
Vojl. IV. A a 
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I am informed, originally brought from the interior 

parts of the country, where it is indigenous. 

Trunk erect, though not very ftraight. .Bark dark 
brown, pretty fmooth. Branches numerous, fpcead- 
ing in every direction, fo as to form a moll elegant 
fhady head. 

Leaves alternate, abruptly feathered, feffile, generally 
more tbSn a foot long ; when young, pendulous and 
coloured. 

Leaflets oppofite, from four to fix pair, the lower- 
moft broad lanced, the upper lanced; fmooth, 
Ihining, firm, a little waved, from four to eight 
inches long. 

Petiole common, round and fmooth,. 

Stipule axillary, J'olirary; in faft a procefs from the 

*v bale of the common petiole, as in many of the 
grades and monandrifts, &c. 

Umbels terminal and axillary ; between the flipule and 
branchlet, globular, crowded, fubfeffile, ereft. 

Bra Its, a fmall hearted one under each divifion of the 
umbel. 

Peduncle and pedicels fmooth, coloured. 

Flowers very numerous, pretty large; when they firft 
expand, they art of a beautiful orange-colour, gra¬ 
dually changing to red, forming a variety of lovely 
(hades ; fragrant during the night. 

Calix perianth, below two-leaved, leaflets fmall, nearly 
oppofue, coloured, hearted, bracte-like, marking 
the termination of the pedicel, or beginning of the 
tube of the corol. 

Coral one-petaled, funnel-form; tube (lightly incurved,, 
Arm and fiefhy, rapering towards the bafe (club- 
funnel-shaped) and there impervious; border four* 
parted ; divifion fpreading, fuborbicular ; margins 
mod (lightly woolly: one-third the length of the 
tube. ■ 
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Kefiary, a ftamemferous and piftiliferous ring crowns 
the month of the' tube. 

Stamens, filaments (generally) feven, and (even muft, 
I think, be the natural number j viz. three on each 
fide, and one below, above a vacancy, as if the 
place of an eighth filament, and is occupied on its 
infide by the piftil} they are equal, diftind, afcend* 
ing, from three to four times longer than the border 
of the corol. 

Anthers uniform, fmall, incumbent. 

Pijill, germ oblong, pediceled; pedicel infer ted into 
the infide of the nedary, immediately below the 
vacant fpace already mentioned; ftyle nearly as 
long as the ftamens, declining ; fligma fimple. 

Pericap, legume fcimitar-form, turgid, outfide reticu* 
lated, otherwife pretty frnooth, from fix to ten 
inches long, and about two broad. 

Seeds generally from four to eight,, fmooth; grey, fize 
of a large chefnut, 

Note. Many of the flowers have only the rudiment 

qf a piftil: a fedion of one of thefe is at P, 


REFERENCES. 

A. A branchlet natural fize, 

B. A Angle flower a little magnified, aa the calyx, 

C. A 1‘eftion of the fame, exhibiting four of the ftamens, i, 1.1, i. 
the piftil 2, and how far the tube is perforated. 

D. A fimilar leftion of one of the abortive flowers; 3 is the abort 
tive piftil. 

p. The ripe legume opening near the bafe, natural fize. Note, 
the fpace between the b and c marks the original lube of the 
corol. 

E. One of the feeds natural fize. 

{?. The bale of the common petiole, 'with its ftipules ; aa the 
petioles of the lower pair of leaflets. 
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jfjlronomicat Obfervations, by IVill)am Hunter , Ejq. 

LATITUDES OBSERVED, 


* 793- 

places. 

gun or Star. 

Latitude, 

Sept, 27 

Khodahgunge, Camp on the South ' 
Bank of the Calv-Muddee: Gate 
N 58 W 4,1 furj. — 

f 0 M- A. 

■ 

} 

d. ' " 

27 10 00 

28 

Jelalabad, Gate N 52 W 1,4 furl. 

Ditto, 

27 6 9 

29 

Meerin-ca-Seray, M 43 W 2,7 furl. 

Ditto, 

27 1 17 

30 

Poorooah, oppofite Nanamow; which ’ 
bears S73 W 12 f. — 

► Ditto, 

25 53 42 

C£t. 2 

Hafan-Gtinge, Gate N 62 W 1 furl. 

! Ditto, 

26 46 18 

5 

: Lucknow, Mr, Taylor’s Houfe — 

; Ditto, 

26 51 11 


REMARKS. 


Clear. Moderate. 

By Survey, difference of Latitude be¬ 
tween * Futtehgurh and Khodah- 
gun<re is 11' I", Khodahgunge and 
JelaTabad 4' 54". Making Fulteh- 
gurh 27° 22' 8", theft- give Khodah- 
gunge 27° IT 7", and Jelnlabnd 
•27° 6-' 13". As the laft agrees fo 
verv exactly with the cbfervatinn, I 
think the Latitude obferved at K.ho- 
dahgunge was too little. 

Clear. Moderate. 

X)o. Calm. 

Do. Moderate. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do, 












Oft. 

17 

Dee. 

12 


22 


25 


25 

tf®*. 


jan. 

’ 16 

17 


1 3 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 

25 

26 
27 
9S 
29 


LeckiKS^S Mr- Taylnr’s Hcufe “ 
FuUehgurh, toy Bun gal ah — 
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places. 

Sun or* 1 Star. 

laticuJr, 

Jan. 3-0 

Fyzabad ; Odfagon Tower al Rumuali 

© M. A. 

d. ' " 

26 4S 32 

31 

Ditto* -— — 

Do, 

‘26 48 17 
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Norav% N 42 E—S 63 E 1 furl. — 

Do, 
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Shojah-Gimge, Gate S 48 E 4,9 furl. 
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Do, 
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Sufdcr-Gunee {Station of Tan. 17 ) — 

Do. 
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U # M, 
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31 1 
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XXVI. 

A dissertation on semiramis, 

THE ORIGIN OF MECCA , STe. 

/Vow* the Hindu Sacred Booh, 


BY LIEUT. FRANCIS WILFORD. 


‘J N the Scdnda-parana and Vis'va-fdra pracuja, or 
declaration of what is rnojl excellent in the worlds we 
find the following legends, which have an evident 
relation to the origin of Semiramis , the Syrian dove, 
Ninns , and the building of Nineveh, Hierapolis , and 
Mecca , &c. 

Maha-divlt and his eonfort Pdrvati, with a view 
to do good to mankind, quitted their divine abode 
on Cailaja , and proceeded towards the north, alighted 
on the lummit of the Nijkhda mountains, where they 
found the Dev at as ready to receive them, with a nu¬ 
merous retinue of Celeftial Nymphs, and Heavenly 
Chorifters. Malm diva was fo ftruck with the beauty 
of fbme of rhe Apfaras , and his looks were fo exprei* 
five of his internal raptures, that Pdrvati , unable to 
conceal her indignation, uttered the moft virulent re¬ 
proaches againft him. Confcious of the impropriety 
of his behaviour, Mahd-deva ufed every endeavour to 
pacify her; he humbled himfelf; he prail'ed her, and 
add refled her by the flattering appellation of Maim- 
bhaga ; but to do purpofe. bhe fled into 6 ujlia-du'p, 
on the mountains of V&hni-vydpta , and featmg her- 
fdf in the hollow trunk of a Sami-tree, performed 
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Tapafyd (or auftere devotion) for the fpace of nine 
years; when fire fpringing from her, pervaded with 
rapid violence the whole range of mountains mio- 
much, that men and animals were terrified, and ilea , 
with the utmoft precipitation. Devi, unwilling that 
her devotion Ihould prove a caufe of diftrefs to the 
animal creation, recalled the facred flame, and con- 
fined it in the Sunn tree. She made the ho flow or 
that tree her place of abode and dalliance ■, and hence 
fhe is called SamiRdmd, or fhe who dallies in the 
Sana- tree. 

The fugitives returning, performed the Pujd in 
adoration of her, with longs in her praile. The flame 
confined in the Arm-tree Hill remains in it; and the 
Deva'tds are highly delighted with the fire, which is 
lighted from the Aram (or cubic wood of that tree.) 
The Aram is the mother of fire, and is produced 
from the Azwz-tree. From that time, this facred tree 
gives an increafe of virtue, and beftows wealth and 
corn. In the month of As'isoina, or Cooar, the tenth 
of the firft fifteen days of the moon is kept holy, and 
Pujd is made to Sami-Rama' and to the Sand- tree; 
and thofe who perform it obtain the object of their 
defires. This facred rite I have hitherto kept con¬ 
cealed from the world, fays Makddeva, but now I 
make it known for the good of mankind ; and who- 
loever performs it will be victorious over his enemies 
for the lpace of one year. 

During thefe tranfactions, f ifveJivara-MahdAeva, 
or Clisi-pati (that is to lay, Mahd-deva, the lord of 
the world and fovereign of Cast or Benares) vifited 
the country of P urujholama, in Uicola-defa or Orijjd ; 
which he was fur prized to find overfpread with long 
grafs, and without Inhabitants. He refolved to deftroy 
the long grals, and for this purpofe, affuming the di¬ 
minutive lhape ot a dove, with an angry countenance* 
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commenced the performance Tupafya ; his confort 
Devi alfo transformed herfeif into a bird of the fame 
fpeciesj and from that time they were known to 
mankind, and worthipped under the titles of Capotef- 
W ara and Capbtesl or Ipivara and 1st , in the fbape of 
a dove. They fet fire to the Cujha , or long grafs/and 
the country became like Vindra-van near {Muttra) 
and was loon filled with inhabitants. Thefpot where 
they performed their Tapqfya is called to this day 
Lapota-Ji'hali , or the place of the dove. It is a cele¬ 
brated place of worfhip, and, as 1 am informed, about 
five cofs from Jagannai’ha. 

Almoft the whole univerfe was like wife at this 
time overfpread with long grafs; and to deftroy it, 
Mahd-dkm , with his confort, refolved to travel round 
the world. Thty accordingly proceeded into Cujlia- 
d/flp, which they found thinly inhabited by a few 
Ml cell has, or impure tribes, and the Yirwnas, who 
concealed their booty in the grafs which covered the 
country. 

Mahd-dkm took companion on them, and con- 
fidering their fufferings in this inhofpitable country 
as a fort of Tapafyd, he refolved to beftow Mocjha , 
or eternal blifs, on them : for this purpofe he afiumed 
the charafcfter and countenance of Mocjhifwara or 
Jfwara , who beftows Mocjha ; and directed his con- 
fort CapBeJt, who is alio called Maha-hhiga , to go 
to / ahni-JFhan, on the borders of tujha-didpa ; there 
to make Tapafyd, in order to deftroy the long grafs- 
Accordingly the went into lahtitJl'hati ; and that fire 
might effect it without trouble to herfeif, (he aflumed 
another form : from which circumftance fhe was 
named Auaydja. In this character fhe feated herlelt 
on a beautiful hill, and there made dapafya for many 
days. At laft fire fprung from her devotion ; and its 
prefiding power ftanding before her, fire directed him 
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to deftroy the Oujhct', when the hills were foon in a 
blaze, and the Yavatuis and other MIech'has obtaining 
Mbjha , were reunited to the Supreme Being, without 
labour or efFed on their part; that is to fay, they were 
involved in the general conflagration, and deftroyed- 

When the grafs was confumed, Mndydfa ordered 
the clouds to gather and pour their waters on the 
land, which was foon overflowed. The waters then 
retired, and the four great tribes came into Cujka- 
dutpi where they foon formed a powerful nation, and 
became rich and happy. After the conflagration, 
all forts of metals and precious floncs were found 
throughout the country- The countenance of And - 
ydfa'-devi is that of fire; and a molt divine form 
it is. 

The inhabitants foon after deviat ing from the paths) 
of rectitude, became like the M lech' has: and the Ya- 
vanas re-entered Cujka-ddip , plundering and laying 
wade the whole country. The four tribes applied to 
Andydfd, offered praifes to her, and requefted the 
would protect them againft the Yew anas y and dwell 
among them. Mahdbhdgd alien ted ; and the fpot 
Which fhe chofe for her abode, is called Madid-bhagd- 
jt'han, or the place of Maha bhdga. 

In the mean time Muhd-deva was at Moc/ha-JTha'n, 
er Mocjhefoi bellowing Mocjha on all who came to 
wodhip there. It is a molt holy place; and there 
Maha de-va laid afide the countenance and Ihape of 
Qipotefimra, and afltuned that of Mocjhiwara . 

Among the fir ft votaries of Maha'-deva, who re¬ 
paired to Mucjha-fi ha n, was / trafetui, the foil of 
Guhyaca. He had been making fapafya for a long 
time, in honour of Mahd-Mva, Who at laft appeared 
to him, and made him king over $t*ha‘varas, or 
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die immoveable part of the creation. Hence he was 
called Sfhavar-paii ; and the hills, trees, and plants, 
and grafies of every kind were ordered to obey him. 
His native country was near the lea ; and he began his 
reign with repreffing the wicked, and infilling on all 
his fubjefts walking in the paths of juftice and recti¬ 
tude, In order to make his fovereign acknowledged 
throughout the woild, he put himfelr at the head of a 
numerous army : and directing his courfe towards the 
north, he arrived at MocJha-JFha'n , vriiere he perform¬ 
ed the Pztjd in honour of Mocjhejivara , according to 
the rites prefcribed in the facred books. From Mac- 
Jhefa he advanced towards the Agm pdrvatas, or fire- 
mountains, in VahniJP fain; but they refufed to meet 
him with prefents, and to pay tribute to him. lncenf- 
ed at their infolence, Sf hdvar-paii relolved to deftroy 
them : the officers on the part of Samt-Rdmd , the 
fovereign of FahnijPhan , affembled all their troops, and 
met the army of SPha-var-pati ; but after a bloody 
eonffidt, they were put to flight. 

Samz-Ra'md amazed, enquired who this new con¬ 
queror was; and foon reflected that he could never 
have prevailed againft her without a boon from Ma~ 
hd-deva , obtained by the means of what is called 
Ugra-Tapafyd or* a Tapajya' performed with fervor, 
earneitnefs of detire, and anger. She had a confer¬ 
ence with Sfha’var-pati ; and as he was, through his 
Fapajyd, become a fon of Mahd-deva, fhe told him 
fhe confidered him in that light, and would allow him 
to command over all the hills,' trees, and plants in 
Fahni-jPhdn. The hills then humbled themfelves 
before Sf hdvar-pati, and paid tribute to him. 

< 

The origin of Ninas is thus related in the fame 
facred books. One day, as Mahd-de'va was ramb¬ 
ling over the earth naked, and with a large club in his 
l}and, he chanced to pafs near-the fpot where feveral 
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Munis were performing their devotions- Maha-ih va 
laughed at them, infill ted- them in the moft P>ovofc- 
in-and indecent terms 5 and, left bis expreffions fi.ouM 
not be forcible enough, he accompanied the v. note 
with figni Scant fig ns and geftures. The olicm 
Minus curfed him ; and the Linga or Phallus fell to 
ihe around. Maha-de'va, in this ftate of mutilation, 
travelled over the world, bewailing hss misfortune. 
His confort too, hearing of this accident, gave herielt 
up to grief, and ran after him in a ftate of diffraction, 
repeating mournful fongs. This is what the Greek 
mythologies called the Wanderings of Dematar , and 
the Lamentations of Bacchus. 


The world being thus deprived of its vivifying 
principle, generation and vegetation were at a ftand . 
gods and men were alarmed j but having difcovered 
die caufe of ir, they all went in fearch of the facred 
Linga and at laft found it grown to an immenfe fize, 
and endowed with life and motion. 


Having worfhipped the facred pledge, they cut it, 
with hatchets, into one-and-thirty pieces, which. Poly- 
/wr-like, foon became perfect L'mgas. The Detmtas 
left one-and-twenty of them on earth; carried nine 
into Heaven, and removed one into the inferior regi¬ 
ons, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the three 
worlds. One of thefe Lingas was erected on the 
banks of the Cumud-vati , or Euphrates , under the 
name of Bdlcfwara-Linga , or the Longa of Ifuoara 
the Infant, who feems to anfwer to the Jupiter Puer 
of the weftern mythologtfts. To fatisfy Devi, and 
reftoreall things to their former fituation, Mahd-devd 
was born again in the character of Bdl(fdoara y or 
Ifuoara the Infant. Bd lefwara , who foflers and pre¬ 
law es all, though a child, was of uncommon ftrength; 
he had a beautiful countenance; his manners were 
moft engaging; and hjs only with was to pleafe every 
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body ; in which he fucceeded effectually; but his 
fubjefts waited with impatience till he came to the 
age of maturity, that he might blefs them with an 
heir to his virtues. BaUfwara , to plcafe them, threw 
off his childlike appearance, and tuddenly became a 
man, under the title of LiUfwara , or IJwara , who 
gives pleafure and delight. He then began to reign 
over gods and men, with the drifted adherence to 
juftice and equity : his fubjefts were happy ; and the 
women beheld with extacy his noble and manly ap¬ 
pearance. With the view of doing good to mankind, 
he put himfelf at the head of a powerful army, and 
conquered many didant countries, dedroying the 
wicked, and all oppreffors. He had the happinels of 
his iubjefts and of mankind in general l'o much at 
heart, that he entirely neglefted every other purfuir. 
.His indifference for the female fex alarmed his fub¬ 
jefts : he endeavoured to pleafe them; but his em¬ 
braces were fruitlefs. This is termed AjchalanJVhdn. 
The Apfaras , or celeftial nymphs, tried in vain the 
effeft of their charms. At lad Sami-Rama' came to 
Afc'halanJFhdn , and retiring into a folitary place in 
its vicinity, chanted her own metamorphofes and thofe 
of LUefwara, who happening to pafs by, was fo de¬ 
lighted with the fweetnefs of her voice, that he went 
to her and enquired who die was. She related to him 
how they went together into Utcoladefa in the charac¬ 
ters of the Capoiejivara and Capoteji; adding', you 
appeared then as Mocjhejwara, and I became Anajafa ; 
you are now Lile/ivara, and I am Sami-iiAma^ but 1 
lhall be foon Lilejivart ., Lilefwara, being under the 
influence of Maya, or worldly illufidn, did not recol- 
left any of thefe tranfaftions; but fufpecling that the 
perfon he was Ipeaking to might be a manifeftation 
of Parvati, he thought it advifeable to marry her; 
and having obtained her confent, he leized her hand, 
and led her to the performance of the nuptial cere¬ 
mony, -to the univerfal fatisfaftion of his fubjefts. 
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Gods and men met to folemnize this happy union ; 
and the celeftial nymphs and heavenly quiniters graced 
jt with their preience. Thus Sami-Rama anu iMu- 
fkrara commenced their reign, to the general fatisfac- 
“tion of mankind, who were happy under their virtu¬ 
ous adminiftration. i. O 


From that period the three worlds began to know 
and worihip LtUfmara, who, after he had conquered 
the univerie, returned into Cijha-Jutpa. Liiefwara 
having married Sami-Rdmd , lived conftantly with 
her, and followed her wherever (lie chofe to go : in 
whatever purfuits and paftimes five delighted, in ihefe 
alone he took pleafurej thus they travelled over hills 
and through forefts to diftant .countries j but at latl 
returned to Cujha-duip: and Sami-Rama, feeing a 
delightful grove near the Ilradancita (or deep water) 
witfTafmall river of the fame name, exprefled a wiih 
that he would fix the place of their refidence in this 
beautiiul fpot, there to fpend their days in pleafure. 


This place became famous afterwards, under the 
name of Lila-Jl'han, or the place of delight. The 
water of the Ilradancita is very limpid, and abounds 
with Camala- flowers, or red Lotos , 


Sami-Rdmd is obvioufly the Semiramis of the wef- 
tern mythologifts, whofe appellation is derived from 
the Sanfcrit Sami-Ramist, or hi (fjis) dallying in 
the Sami, or Fir-tree. The title of Sami-Rd me si' is 
not to be found in the Vurdnds ; but it is more gram¬ 
matical than the other ; and it is abfolutely neceffary 
to fuppoie the word 1st , or Rji in compoiltion, ip 
order to make it intelligible. 

■Diodorus Siculus *, informs us that (he was bojq 


* Dio don t Siculus, lib. 3. cap. a. 
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at Aftcahn : the Pur anas fay, that her firft appearance 
in Syria was at Aftch’alana-ft’han, orthe place wheie 
Lilejia or IS inns had Aftc halana. 

The defeat of Semiramts by Staurobates , is re¬ 
corded in the Pur a mis with ftill more extravagant 
circumfiances ; for Staurobates is obvioufly Sihavura- 
fati , or St* idwara+pati, as it is more generally pro¬ 
nounced. 

The places of worfhip mentioned in the above le¬ 
gends are Mbcjhefa or Mocha-JThan, Aftc hala-fi'him 
or Aftc halana -ft' han, two places of the name of Lila- 
Jllidn or LtUja-ft ban, Andya/a-devtjl'hdn and Ma- 
hd~ bha gdjl'ha'u. 

The Bra’hmetis in the weftern parts of India, irtfift 
that Mocftha ft’ba n is the prefent town of Mecca. The 
word Mocftha is 'always pronounced in the vulgar dia- 
lcdts, either Moca or MuBa ; and the author of the 
Dahiftan fays, its ancient mttne was Moca. We find it 
called Maco Raba , by Ptolemy, or Moca the Great 
or llluftrious. Guy Pa tin mentions a medal of An¬ 
toninus Pius with this legend, “ mok. iep. axt. ayto,” 
which he very properly mandates, Moca,ftacra, invhla- 
bilis, fuis utens legdnis, “ Moca the holy, the inviolable, 
and ufing her own laws ft This, in my humble opinion, 
is applicable only to Mecca, or Mocfthaft’ha'n , which 
the Pura'ini's deferibe as a moft holy place. The 
Arabian authors unanimoufly confirm the trurh of 
the above legend ; and it is ridiculous to apply it to 
an ohfeure and iniignificant place in Arabia Petrea, 
called alfo Moca. It may be objected, that it does not 
appear that Mecca was ever a Roman colony. I do 
not believe it ever was ; but.at the fame time it was 
pofiible that fome connection for commercial purpo- 
fers might have exifted between the rulers of Mecca and 
the Romans in Egypt. The learned are not ignorant 
Vol. IV. ' Bb 
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that the Romans boafted a little too much of their 
progrefs in Arabia ; and even medals were ftruck. witli 
no other view, apparently, but to impole on the mul¬ 
titude at Rome. It is unfortunate that we do not meet 
in the Pur ana's with the neceflary da la to afeertain, 
beyond doubt, the fituation of Mocjhea . From the 
particulars contained in them, however, it appears to 
have been fituared a greac way to the weftward, with 
relpedt to India, and not from Egypt and Ethiopia , as 
has been (hewn in a former dillertation on thefe 
countries, and in the third volume of the AJiatk 
Refearches. 

It is declared in the Pura'na's that Capdlefwara 
and his \ contort Caputeji^ in the fhape of two 
doves, remained there for fome timeand Arabian 
authors inform us, that in the time of Mohammed, 
there was in the temple of Mecca a pigeon carved in 
wood, and another above this : to deft toy which, 
Mohammed lifted All upon his fhoulders. Thefe 
pigeons were moft probably placed there in com¬ 
memoration of the arrival of Maha'-dtva and De vi, 
in the fhape of two doves. 

Tlie worth ip of the dove teems to have been pe¬ 
culiar to India , Arabia , Syria, and Affyiin. We read 
of Semiramis being fed by doves in the defart; and 
of her varuthing at laft from the fight of men, in 
toe fhape of a dove ; and, according to the Purn'mi's, 

i- upo teji, or die dove, was but a nian if citation of 
bxjim-lia’ma . 

The dove leerns to have been in former times the 
device of the Aj/yrian , as die eagle was of the Roman 
empire j for we read in I Jams *, “ And the inhabit- 
* ants ot £hls country ihall lay in that day, fuch was 

* Ifaias, cap. xx. ih fine. 
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our expectation! behold whither we wanted to fly 
** for help from the face of the dove* but how could 
“ we have efcaped ?” 

I have adhered chiefly to the tranflation of Tre - 
mell'ms , which appears the molt literal, and to 
be more exprefhve of the idea which the prophet 
wiflied to convey to the Jews, who wanted to fly to 
Egypt and Ethiopia, to avoid falling into the hands of 
the Ajfvrians ; "but -were to be difappointed by the 
fall of thefe two empires. 

All commentators have unanimoufly underftood 
ria by the Dove, and have tranflated the above 
paffage accordingly. Capotefi, or the Affyrian Dove, 
was alfo mentioned in a long, current in thefe coun¬ 
tries, and which feemS' to refer to forne misfortune 
that had befallen the Affyrhms, The 56 th Pialm is 
directed to be fung to the tune of that long, which 
was known to every body ; and for this purpofe the 
hrft verfe, as ufual, is inferted. “ The dove of dif- 
«* tanl countries is now Jlruck dumb'' 

The Hindus further infift, that the black Jlone in the 
wall of the Caaba , is no other than the Linga or Phal¬ 
lus of MJhd-devd ; and that when the Caaba was 
rebuilt by Mohammed (as they affirm it to have been) 
it was placed in the wall, out of contempt; but the 
new converted pilgrims would not give up the wor- 
fhip of the black Jlone ; and finiftrous portents forced 
the minifters of the new religion to connive at d. Ara¬ 
bian authors alfo inform us that Jones wereworfhipped 
all over Arabia, particularly at Mecca ; and Al-Jhah- 
rejianani * fays, that the temple at Mecca was dedica¬ 
ted to Z olud or Kyevuti, who is the fame with Sa¬ 
turn, The author of the Dabijian declares poll- 

\ 

* Sale's Koran* 
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lively that the lie jar al a/ivad, or the black Jlone, was 
the image of Kyevun. Tho.ugh thefe accounts 
fomcwhat differ from thofe in the Parana's, yet they 
fhew that this black Jlone was the objedt of an idola¬ 
trous worfhip from the mofl remote times. 

The Muffulmans, in order to palliate their idolatry 
towards it, have contrived other legends. Kyevun 
is the Chyun of Scripture, alio called Rentphan, 
which is interpreted the God of Time. If fo, Chyun, 
or Kyevun , muff be JM'ahd-deva, called alfo Ala- 
hd-cdla, a denomination of the fame import with 
Rentphan ; the Egyptians called Horns , the lord of 
time; and Horns is the fame with Ilara, or Ma¬ 
dia-deva 

The reafbn of this tradition is, that the Sabinas, 
who worfliipped the feven planets, feem to have con- 
fidered Saturn as the lord of time, on account of' 
the -length of its periodical revolution ; and it appears 
from the Dabijlan. that fonie ancient tribes in Perfia 
had contrived a cycle of years, confining of the revo¬ 
lution of Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itfelf. 

s7fc hala-Jl lain, or jife hdlana-JVha'n, is obvioufly 
Mjcalon ; there Semirarnis was born, according to 
Diodorus Siculus , or, according to the Pit rams, there 
Ibe made, her lb it appearance. 

Maha-bhdga-jfha’n is the Jl'lnin or place of 
Amu-Hama, in the characters of Haha-bhaga', or 
the great and profperous goddefs. This implies 
alio that (he bellowed greatnels and profperity to 
her votaries. ^ J 

«tk ° n Egypt ' UZ ' ih the tbird volu ™ of the Aft 
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We cannot but fuppole that the JThan of Mahd- 
bhdgd is the ancient town of Mabog, called now Men - 
bigz and Menbig J the Greeks called it Hierapohs, or 
the holy city: it was a place of great antiquity and 
there was a famous temple dedicated to the Syrian 
goddefs, whole ftatue of gold was placed in the cen¬ 
ter, between thole of Jupiter and Juno. It had a 
golden dove on its head j hence feme fuppoted it 
was defigned for Semiramis ; and it was twice every 
year carried to the fea-fide in proceflion. I his fta¬ 
tue was obviouflv that of the great goddefs, or Ma- 
hdbhdgd-devt, whole hiftory vs intimately conne£ted 
with that of the Dove in the weftern mythologift, as 
well as in the Parana's. 


An ancient author * thus relates her origin : “ Di- 
** citur et Euphrates fluvio ovum pilcis Columbia adte- 
(i difle dies plurimos, et exckifilfe Deant benignant et 
* c milericofdem hominibus ad bonam vitam. “ It 
is related that a Dove hatched the egg of a fith, 
near the Euphrates, and that after many days ofin- 
cubalion came forth the Goddefs, merciful and pre~ 
pitious to men, on whom ftie beftows eternal bid's.” 
Others fay that fillies rolled an egg upon dry land, , 
where it was hatched by a Dove, after which appear¬ 
ed the Syrian Goddefs. 




fl 

<C 


Her origin is thus related in the Pur anas .-The 
Havanas having for a long time vexed the inhabitants 
of Cujka-duip , they at laft applied for protection to 
Mathd-bhdga - devi, who had already appeared in 
that country in the chara&ers of Sami-Rama’ 
and Capote si, or 1st, in the fhape of' a Dove ; they 
requefted alio that fhe would vouclifafe to relfde 
amongtt them. 1 he merciful Goddefs granted the.r 


* Lttdtit Ampbeiius ad Motrin* 
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requeft j and the place where file made her abode 
was called the JP-han, or place of Mdha’-bhaga'. 

The 'Syrian name of Mabog is obvioufly derived 
from Malta -bhdgd. This contraction is not uncom¬ 
mon in the weltern dialects, derived from the Sanf- 
crit ; and Ilefychius informs us that iK Greeks pro¬ 
nounced the Hindu word Malta (great) A Mabog 
is mentioned by Pliny , where we read Magog j hut 
Mr. Danville thews that it Ihould be Mab&g: I con¬ 
clude from fome manufeript copies, G his is alfo con¬ 
firmed by its prefem; name, which is to this day Man- 
big, or Manhg. Wc find it alfo .lied Ban. :hh 
Bambyce) and in A iebu/u's Travels :i is 
alfo called Bombhdfche: I fuppofe for Bombakfche or 
Mombigz,: but this is equally corrupted from Ma'ab- 
Imga . In the fame manner we fay Bombay for Mani¬ 
la and what is called in India Han,bit or Pambit, is 
called Matnbu in Thibet. 

The temple of Mabog was frequented by all na¬ 
tions ; and araongft them were pilgrims from India, 
according to Lucian, as cited by the author of the 
Ancient Univerlal Hiftory. 


Mabog, ^ or HierapoHs , was called alfo Old Ninas, 
or Nineveh , according to Amnuanm MarcsUimts, and 
Philojlraim ; and there is no miftake in Diodorus Si¬ 
culus and Oteftas, when they aflert that there was a 
town called Nineveh near the Euphrates. Scripture 
alfo fee ms to place Nineveh thereabout; for it is faid 
/(even was between Nineveh and Calach, And 
the fituation of Rezen, called alfo Rcfntna, by an- 
cient authors and Razain by rhe moderns, is well 
known, as well as that of Calach on the banks of the 
l»ms, now the Zah , to the eaftward of the Tirril 
tWWt, of courfe, muft have been to the weftwlrt 
ef thefe two places, and falls where the OU Nims is 
pointed out by Ammwus, Phihjlralus, 8tc. 
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Two places of the name are mentioned in the Pu¬ 
rands, under the name of LilaJPhdn, the ft'him or 
place of Lilefii or Ninus. There can be no doubt, 
in my humble opinion, of their identity; for Sdmi- 
Hama is obvioully Semi minis. Ninas was the fon of 
Belus, and, according to the Purands, Lite fa fprung 
from Bdl/fwara, or Balefa ; for both denominations, 
being perfe&ly fynonimous, are indifferently ufed in 
the Purands. 

Nineveh on the Tigris, feems to be the ft'ha n of 
UUfa, where he laid afide the iliape and countenance 
of Balefa, and afiimied that of LUefa. The other 
place of LUefa, which Sana-Bawd, delighted with 
the beauty of the fpot, chofe for the place of her re- 
fidence, is Hierafolis, called alfo Ninas or Nineveh ; 
hence we find her ftatue in the temple of IVahab'hdcd . 
It is faid to have been htuated near a deep pool, or 
fmall lake, called from that circumftance Hradancita; 
and the pool near the Hierapolis was defcribed to be 
two fathoms deep. Sami -Rama is reprefented in a 
moft amiable light in the Purands, as well as her con¬ 
tort Ldttfivara, or Lile'fa. 

Stephanas of Byzantium fays that Ninus lived at a 
place called 1 elane', previous to his building Nineveh 
but this place, I believe, is not mentioned by any 
other author. 

Ninus is with good reafon fuppofed to be the dljfur 
of Scripture, who built Nineveh ; and Bftur is ob- 
vioufly the Is war a of the Purands, with the title of 
LUe'fwara, LHe'fa, or Ninus. The word Lfwara , 
though generally applied to deities, is alfo given in 
the Pur dads to Kings; it fignifies Lord and Sove¬ 
reign. 

With refpeft to the monftrons origin of Se'lefa, 
and the thirty-one Phalli', my Pandit , who is an 
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aftronomer, fufpeds it to be an attempt to reconcile 
the couiTe of the moon to that of the fun, by dividing 
the fynodical revolution into thirty-one parts, which 
may reprefent alfo three hundred and ten years. As 
this correction is now diltiled, he could give me no 
further information concerning it. To die event re¬ 
lated is afcribed the origin of the Lingo or Phallus , 
and of its ivorfhip : it is laid to have happened on the 
banks of t he Cumud-vati v or Euphrates ; and the fir ft 
Phallus, under the name of Bahfwara- Lingo, was erect¬ 
ed on irs banks. This is confirmed by lliodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, who fays that Smniraous brought an Qbtilijk from 
the mountains of Armenias, and erected it in the moft 
confpicuous part of Babylon: it was 150 feet high, 
and is reckoned, by fome author, as one of the feven 
wonders of the world *. The Jezvs in their Talmud 
allude to fomeihing of this kind ; {peaking of the 
different forts of earth*, of which the body of Adam 
was formed : they fay that the earth which compoled 
his generative patts, was brought from liubv Ionia, 

The nest place of worth ip is the Jt'han of Anaya'- 
Ja-ddyl : this. I think, is obvioufly the Heiron tes 
Anatas of Strabo, or the temple of the goddefs 
Anom, or A,urns, with its burning fpping of IS aphtha. 
f hey are upon a hillock, called Cor dura by the an-, 
tients, and nowjtnown by the name of Corcoor; it is 
near A erkooh, and to the eaftward of ahe Tigris. To 
this day it is vifited by pilgrims from India ; and I 
Have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five 
who had paid their devotions in this holy place. I 
confuted chem ^paratdy ; and their accounts were as 
iat 1st act ary as could be expected. They call it Jud- 
la muc hi , or the flaming mo min 

This conflagration is minutely dcCcribed by Dido- 
>us W*f», who fays, that in iormcr times a mon- 

* D.od, Sic. lib. 3. cap. 4. f IbU. cap. 5. 
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fter called Alcida , who vomited flames, appeared in 
Phrygia ; hence fpreacling along mount Taurus , the 
conflagration burnt down all the woods, as far as In¬ 
dia : then, with a retrograde courfe, fwept the forefts 
of mount Li km, and extended as far as Egypt and 
Africa : at laft a flop was put to it by Minerva . 

The Phrygians remembered well this conflagration 
and the flood which followed' it j but as they could 
not conceive that it could originate from a benevolent 
Goddefs, they transformed her into a monfter, called 
Alcida . Alcula however is an old Greek word, im¬ 
plying ftrength and power, and is therefore fynoni- 
mous with Sd cm or SaSd-dev;. the principal form of 
Smm-Rdmd, and other man ifettat ions of the female 
part of nature. 

Indeed, the names and titles of moft of the Babylo¬ 
nian deities are pure Sanfcrit: and many of them are 
worlhipped to this day in India , or at leaft their le¬ 
gends are to be found in the Parana's. 

Thus Semiramis is derived from Sami-Rameji, or 
Sami-Rama, and Sami-Rdmd-divL 

Militta from Militia - Devi , becaufe fhe brings peo¬ 
ple together (Connuba ). 

Shacka, or Sam , is from the Sanfcrit SaBa-devt, 
pronounced Seed in the vulgar dialects: it implies 
ftrength and power. 

Slaniba , or Salambo , is from Sarwambd, often pro¬ 
nounced Salwdmba : it fignifies the mother of all; 
and flie is the Magna Mater of the weftern mytho- 
Jogifts. 
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Devi is called alfo A'ntargati, or Antargatd, be- 
caufe file refides within the body, or in the heart, and 
thereby gives ftrength and courage. This is the 
God dels of Victory in India , and they have no other : 
it is declared in the Pur anas, that fhe was called An- 
IraJPhi (a title of the fame import with the former) 
in the forefts of Pifh&Ja-van, on the banks of the river 
Tamafa , in Chandra-duip from A'ntraji'hi the old 
Britons , or rather the Romans , made Atuirajie. 

The Babylonian Goddefs was called alfo the Queen 
of Heaven ; and to this day a form of Devi, with the 
title of Sverga rddni devi, or Devi , Queen of Heaven, 
is worfliipped in India. 

Rhea is from Hriyd-devi, or the bafhful or modeft 
Goddels. 

Rakh is from Racejkvara : a name of Annus , from 
one of his favourite wives called Raca; it hgnities alia 
the full orb of the Moon. 

Habo, or Neho, is I’Jwara, with the title of JSava, 
or Id aha, the celellial. 

Nargal is from Anargalefivara ; that is, he who is 
independent. 

Adram-meleeh is from A’dhdrm-efwara ; for Ifivara 
and Melech, in the Chaldman language, are iyno- 
nimous. 

Adharmefvara is thus called, becaufe he puntfhes 
thofe who deviate from the paths of juflice and 
rectitude. 

Amm-me 1 e.ch is from Anam-ejvcara. or Tfwara r 
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who, though above all, behaves to all with meeknefs 
and affability, 

Nimrod is from Nima-liudra , becaule Rudra, or 
Miiha-deva , gave him half of his own ilrength. 

Vahm-fthan, called alfo Agni-Jihan, is faid in fome 
Pumnas to be in Cujha-duip ; and in others, to be on 
the borders of it. It includes all. the mountainous 
country from Phrygia to Herat. J'ahni-Jt’hdn and 
Agni-Jfhdn are denominations of the fame import* 
and fignify the country or feat of fire, from the nu¬ 
merous volcanoes and burning Iprings which are to 
be found all along this extenfive range of mountains. 
The prefent Azar-BdijAn is part of it, and may be 
called f'ahni-ftliau proper. Azar, in the old Perfian , 
fignifies fire; and Baijdn , a mine or fpring. This 
information was given to me by Mr. Duncan , refident 
of Benares, who was fo kind as to comult on this 
fubject with Mehdi-Alt-Khan , one of the Annuls of the 
%emmdaty of Benares. He is a native of Khorajjan , 
and well acquainted with the antiquities of his own 
country, and of Iran in general. According to him, 
the principal Bdijdn, or fpring of fire, is at a place 
called Bant Cttbeh in Azar-Baijdn. Vahu-JIhdn 
is called alfo Vahu-vydpta , from ihe immenfe quan¬ 
tity of fire collected in that country. There are 
many places of worfhip remaining throughout Iran , 
If ill reforied to by devout pilgrims. The principal 
are Balk and the Pyntrum, near Herat. Htnghiz , or 
Anclooje , near the lea, and about eighty miles from 
the mouth of the Indus: it is now deferred; but there 
remain twenty-four temples of Bhavdni. This place, 
however, is feldom vifited, on account of the difficul¬ 
ties attending the journey to it. 

* It is vulgarly called Baku. 
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Gangd-maz., near Congo , on the Perfian Gulph, 
another place of pilgrimage, where are many caves, 
with iprings in the mountains. 

T’he ft'hdn of Cdlyana-Retya and Go'uindu-Raya, 
two incarnations of Fijhnn, is in the centre of BuJ/ora, 
on the banks of the Euphrates ; and there are 
rwo ftatue5 carefully concealed from the light of the 
Mujfulmans. 

And ydfii - deAJilinn lias been already mentioned; 
and the great Judld-muctihi is the delignation of the 
fprings of Naphtha , near Baku. 

There is alfo another Hindu place of worfhrp at 
Bahirein (El Kutif) and another at AJlrashan, where" 
the few Hindus who live there tv or fh ip the Volga, tin¬ 
der the name of Surya-muc > hi-Ganga ; the legends re¬ 
lating to this famous river are to be found in the Bu¬ 
rn > ids, and confirm the information of the pilgrims 
who have vifited thefe holy places. There are lb 11 
many Hindus difperfed through that immenfc coun¬ 
try; they are unknown to the "Mujfehnans ; and they 
j>afs for Gminis, as they call them here, or Parfis. 
There is‘now at Benares a Brahman of the name of 
Devi dds, who is a native of Me/ched ; he was intro¬ 
duced lately to my acquaintance by Mr. Human ; and 
he informed me that it was fuppofed there were about 
2000 families of Hindus in KhoraJJan ; that they call¬ 
ed themfelves Hindi, and are known to the Muff el* 
•mans of the country under that appellation. 

This, in my opinion, accounts for the whole coun¬ 
try to the fouth of the Cajpian Sea , from KhoraJJan 
and Arrokhage, as far as the Black Sea being called 
India by the antients and its inhabitants in various 
places Sindi : it is implicitly confirmed by the Pura<- 
nds, in which it is laid that the Sitrva-mudhi-Gdnga-, 
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Of Volga, falls into the Sea of Sind. The Hindus near 
Baku and at Ajlrachau, call it the JStw Sea , became 
they fay it did not exilt formerly. They have legends 
about it, which, however, my learned friend Vnihyw- 
na'th could not find in the Pur ana's. 

According to the pilgrims I have confulted, there 
are about twenty or thirty families of Hindus at Balk ; 
and Eufdnus informs us, that there were Hindus in Bac- 
triana in his time. There are as many families at 
Gdngdwazy or Congo ; about one hundred at Buffora ; 
and a few at Ba ha rein: thefe informed Purdndpuri , 
a Yoyi anti famous traveller, called alio Ura'kwakahu, 
becaufe he always keeps his hands elevated above his 
head, that formerly they corrclponded and traded with 
other Hindus on the banks of the river Nila, in the 
country of Mifr; and that they had once a houfe or 
factory at Cairo; but that, on account of the opprel- 
fion of the Turks and the roving Arabs , there had 
been no intercoutfe between them for feveral genera¬ 
tions. There are no Hindus at Andydfadevi , or Cor- 
caor ; but they compute a large number in the vicin¬ 
ity of Baku, and Derbend. The Shroffs at Samdkhi 
are Banyans or Hindus, according to the Dictionary 
of Commerce, and ol Trevoux, as cited in the French 
Encyclopaedia^. 

The Cuban/'s who live near Derbend are Hindus , 
as my friend Pur am - Puri was told at Baku and 
AJhachan, in his way to Mo/cow; and their Brah¬ 
mens are faid to be very learned; but, as he very pro¬ 
perly obferved, this ought to be underfiood relatively 
on a companion with the other Hindus in Perjia, who 
ase extremely ignorant. 


* Ad vocein Cbet&jfs* 
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Ills relarion is in a great meafure confirmed by 
Strahlenherg , who calls them Cubit CubatCm ; and 
fays that they live near Derhend , are a dillinct people, 
fuppoferf to be Jews, and to fpeak ftill the Hebrew 
language. 

The Sdnfcrit characters might eafily be miftaken 
for the black Hebrew letters by iuperficial obfervers, 
or perfons little converfant in lubjeCts ot this nature. 

The A rant* figuratively called the daughter ot the 
8 ami-tte% and the mother of fire, is a cubic piece of 
wood, about five inches in diameter, with a fmall hole 
in the upper part. A flick of the fame fort of wood 
is placed in this cavity, and put in motion by a firing 
held by two men, or fixed to a bow. The friction 
foon produces fire, which is ufed for all religious 
purpofes, and aUo for dreffing food. Every Brahmen 
ought to have an Aram ; and when they cannot pro¬ 
cure one from the Sami- tree, which is rather fcarce 
in this part of India , they make it with the wood of 
the A/batf’ba, or Pippnla- tree. This is alfo a facred 
tree, and they diflinguilli two fpecies of it the Pip- 
fala 7 called in the vulgar dialefts Pipal , and the Cha- 
lutpalixjha. The leaves of this la ft are larger, but the 
fruit is imaller, and not io numerous as in the former 
fpecies. It is called Chalat pulajha , from the tremu¬ 
lous motion of its leaves. It is very common in the 
hills; and the vulgar name for it is Papula ; from 
which I fuppofe is derived the Latin word Populus ; 
for it is certainly the trembling Poplar ot AJpen-WQ. 

1 he feftival ofii Semirstnis falls always on the tenth 
day ot the lunar month of AJkmrta 7 which this year 
coincided with the fourth of October. On this day 
lamps are lighted in die evening under the Sami-tree-, 
offerings are made of rice and flowers, and fome- 
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times flrong liquors; the votaries fing the praife of 
S' ami -Rama-devi and the SamUlxtt; and having 
Worlhipped them, carry away fome of the leaves of 
the tree, and earth from the roots, which they keep 
carefully in their houfes till the return of the feftival 
of Semiramis in the eqluing year. 


( 3^5 ) 
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ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROORE. 


Andaman Iflands are fitnated on the eaftern 



fide of the bay of Bengal 51 , extending from 
north latitude io° 32/ ro i g° 40'. Their longitude is 
from 92” 6' to 6i° 59' eafl: of Greenwich. The Great 
Andaman, or that portion of the land hitherto fo 
called, is about one hundred-and-forty Britijh miles 
in length, but not more than twenty in the bfoadefl: 
parts. Its coafts arc indented by fcveral deep bays, 
affording excellent harbours, and it is interfered by 
many vaft inlets and creeks, one of which has been 
found to run quite through, and is navigable for 
imall vellels. The Little Andaman is the moftfouth- 
erly of the two, and lies within thirty leagues of the 

* It is perhaps a wonder, that iflands foextenfive, and lying in 
the track of ib many fiiips, ihould have been, till of late years, fo 
little known \ that while the countries by which they are almoft en* 
circled, have been increafmg in population and wealth, having 
been from time to time immemorial in a ifate of a tolerable civi* 
lization, thefe i(lands fhould have remained in a flatc of nature, 
and their inhabitants plunged in the grofleft ignorance and bar¬ 
barity. 

The wild appearance of the country, and the untradable and fe¬ 
rocious difpoiltion of the natives, have been the caufes, probably, 
which have deterred navigators from frequenting them ; and they 
have jullly dreaded a fhipvvreck at the Andamans more than the 
danger of foundering in the ocean ; ior although it is highly pro¬ 
bable, that in the courih of time many vefifels have been wrecked 
upon their coatta, an inftance does not occur of any of the crews 
being faved, or of a fmgle perfoo returning to give any account of 
fuch a difafter. 
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ifland Carmcobar . Its length is 28 miles by 17 in 
breadth, being more compact, but does not afford any 
harbour, although tolerable anchorage is found near 
its fhores. The former is furrounded by a great num¬ 
ber of 1 mailer iflands. 


The fhores of the main ifland, and indeed of all 
the reft, are in fome parts rocky, and in a few places 
are lined with a fmooth and fandy beach, wheie boats 
may eafily land. The interior fhores of the bays and 
creeks are almoft invariably lined with mangroves, 
prickly fern, and a lpecies of wild rattan ; while the 
inland parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of creepers^ parafire¬ 
plants, and underwood ; which form altogether a vaft 
and almoft impervious foreft, fpreading over the 
whole country. The frnaller iffands are equally co¬ 
vered with wood ; they moftly contain hills of a mo¬ 
derate height i but the main ifland is diftinguifbed by 
a mountain of prodigious hulk, called from its fhape 
the Saddle-Peak: it is vifible in dear weather at the 
Jiftance of twenty-five leagues, being nearly two thou- 
fand four hundred feet in perpendicular height. There 
are no rivers of any iize upon thefc iflands, but a num¬ 
ber of finall rills pour down from the mountains, af¬ 
fording good water, and exhibiting in their defeenr 
over the rocks a variety of little calcades, wliich ate 
overfhaded by the luperincumbent woods. 

The foil is various in different parts of thefc 
ulands -■ ; confiding of black rich mould, white and 
dark coloured clays, light landy foil, day mixed with 
pebbles of diff'erenr colours, red and yellow earth ; but 
the black mould is riioft common. borne while cliffs 


* 1 t0 Kyd and Captain Archibald Blur for 

niany of thefubiequem remarks. The latter was employed by 
go emment in lurveying thefe Ulands, ami has the credit of having 
iurmlhcd the firft complete and owed Chart ol’ the Andaman^ 
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are met With along the fhores, which appear to have 
been originally day, with a mixture offand, hardened 
by time into the conliftence of ftone, but might 
be cur, and would probably atffwer for building; 
Near the fouthern extremity of the great ifland, where 
it is mountainous and rocky, fome indications of mi¬ 
nerals have appeared, particularly of tin* There is 
alfo a kind of freeflone, containing a yellow fhining 
fpar, refembling gold-duft. Some of the hills bor¬ 
dering the coafts exhibit blue fhiftous flrata at their 
bafes, with the brefeia, or pudding-ftone j and fome 
fpecimens of red ochre have been found, not unlike 
cinnabar. 

‘ . - v - ■ ' * ' 1 ; 

The extenfive forefts with which thefe iflands are 
over-run, produce a variety of trees fit for building* 
and many other purpofes. The moft common are 
the poon, dammer, and oil-trees; red wood, ebony, 
cot ton-tree, and bud damn or almond-tree ; foondry, 
chingry, and bindy ; Alexandrian laurel, poplar, and 
a tree refembling the lattin-wood; bamboos^ and 
plaas, with which the natives make their bows j cutch, 
affording the extract called Terra Jafonlca ; the Me- 
Url, or Nicobar bread-fruit j aloes, ground rattans, 
and a variety of fhrubs. A few fruit-trees have been 
found in a wild flate } but it is remarkable that cocoa- 
nuts, fo common in other tropical countries, are here 
almoft unknown. Many of the trees afford timbers 
and planks fit for the confbuCtion of fhips, and others 
might anfwer for mafts. A tree grows here to an 
enormous fize, one having been found to meafure 
thirty feet in circumference, producing a very rich 
dye, that might be of ufe in manufactures. 

The only quadrupeds yet difeovered in thefe iflands 
are wild hogs, monkeys, and rats. Guanas, and va¬ 
rious reptiles abound ; among the latter is the green 
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fhake, very venomous * centipedes often inches long 3 
and fcorpious* 

A variety of birds are feen in the woods ; the moft 
common are pigeons, crows, paroquets, king fi (Tiers, 
curlews, fifh-hawks, and owls. A fpecies of hum¬ 
ming bird, whofe notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is 
frequently heard in the night. 

The principal caverns and recefles, compofing part 
of the coaft, give fhelter to the birds that build the 
edible nefts; "an article of commerce in the China 
market, where they are fold at a very high price. 
It has been thought that thefe nefts are formed from 
a glutinous matter exuding from the fkles of the 
caverns where thefe birds, during their nidification, 
refort. It is not known whether they emigrate ; but 
the period of their incubation takes place in Decent- 
her , and continues till May. Not more than two white 
fpotlefs eggs have been found in their nefts ; but they 
have been further fuppofed to breed monthly. 

The harbours and inlets from the fea are plentifully 
flocked with a variety of fifh ; fuch as mullets, foies, 
pomfret, rock-fiCh, fkate, gurnards, fardinas, roe- 
balls, fable, fhad, aloofe, cockup, grobers, feer-fifh, 
old wives, yellow tails, lnappers, devil-fifh, cat-fifh, 
prawns, ftirimps, cray-tifti, and many others: a fpe¬ 
cies tef enabling the whale, and fharks of an enormous 
hze, are met with. A variety of lhell-fifh are found 
on the reefs, and in Tome places oyfters of an excel¬ 
lent quality. Of the many madrapors, coralines, 
zoophites, and Ihells, none have yet been difeoveved 
but fuch as are found elfewhere. 

• 1 he Andaman JJltinds are inhabited by a race of tnea 
the leaft civilized, perhaps, iii the. world; being neaier 
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to a ftate of nature than any people we read of. Their 
colour is of the darkeft hue, their ftature m general 
fmall, and their afpeft uncouth. Their limbs are ill 
formed and fiender, their bellies prominent, and, like 
the Africansj they have woolly heads ', thick lips, anti 


* In this refpea they differ from all the various tribes inhabiting 
the continent of Afia, or its iflands. A ftory is fomewhere told ot 
a filip full of African ilaves, of both fexes, having been call away at 
the Andaman* • and that having put to death their matters and the 
iliip's drew, they fpreadthemfelves over, and peopled the country. 
This itory does not appear to have been well authenticate cl, nor 
have I ever met with the particular author who relates it. They 
have been afferted by fome to be cannibals, and by others (We 
Captain Hamilton's Voyage, and all the Geographical Dictionary) 
to be a harmlcfs and inoffeniive people, living chiefly on-rice and 
vegetables* That they are cannibals has never been hilly proved, 
although from their cruel and fanguinary difpofition, great voracity, 
and cunning modes of lying in ambufh, there is rea on to fufpea, 
that in attacking th angera they are frequently impelled by hunger, 
as they invariably pat to death the unfortunate viaims who fall 
under their hands. No pofitive in fiance, however, has been known 
of their eating the flefh of their enemies ; although the bodies of 
fome whom they have killed, have been found mangled and torn. 
It would be difficult to account for their unremitting hofhhty to 
Grangers, without aferibing this as the cairlc* unlels the' tlorj ot 
their origin, as abovementioned, fliould be true ; in which calc 
they might probably retain a tradition ot having once been in * 
Hate of flaverv. this in fome degree would account for the 
rancour and enmity they flww; and they would naturally wage 
perpetual war with thofe whom they might fufpea were come to 
fnvade their country, of enllave them again. 

It would appear that thele Wands were known to the aatients 
ffee Major RtnneTz Memoirs, rntrodiiflion f page xxxixj They 
are mentioned, I believe, by Marco Polo- and ,n the ancient ac¬ 
counts of India and China, by two Mahometan travellers, who went 
to thofe parts in the ninth century ftranHated-from the Arabic by 
Eufibius Renaudot) may be feen the following curious account 
“ Beyond thefe two iflaacb \ }fqqb*Ius % probably Nico&au) lies the 
“ fe.i of Andaman ; the people on this coaft eat human flcfii qure 
“ raw ; their complexion is black, their hair f rizzled, their counte- 
“ nance and eves frightful, their feet are very large and almoft a 
« cubic in length, and they go quite naked. They have no em¬ 
barkations; if they had, they would devour all the paffengers 
« 1 they could lay hands on,” &C. 

Cc Q 
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flat nofes. They go quire naked, the women wearing 
only at times a kind of rifle), or fringe, round the 
middle; which is intended mercly^for ornament, as they 
do not betray any figns of bafhfulnels when leen with¬ 
out it. The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful: 
and frequently expreis their averfion to ffrangers in 
a loud and threatening tone of voice, exhibiting va¬ 
rious figns of defiance, and exprefling their contempt 
by the mpft indecent geftures. At other times they 
appear quiet and docile, with the meft infidious in- 
tent. They will affedt to enter into a friendly confer¬ 
ence, when, after receiving with a fhow of humility 
whatever articles may be prefenteid to them, they fet 
up a (hour, and dilcharge their arrows at the donors. 
On the appearance of a veffel or boat, they frequently 
lie in ambufh among the trees, and fend one of their 
gang, who is generally the oldefl among them, to the 
water’s edge, to endeavour by friendly figns to allure 
the ftrangers on fhore. Should the crew venture ta 
land without arms, they inflantly rufh out from their 
lurking-places, and attack them. In thefe fldrmifhes 
they difplay much refclution, and will fometimes 
plunge into the water to feize the boat; and they have 
been known even to difeharge their arrows while iq 
the act of fvimming-, Their mode of life is degrad¬ 
ing to human nature, and, like brutes, their whole 
time is fpent in fearch of food. They have yet made 
no attempts to cultivate their lands, but live entirely 
upon what they can pick up, or kill. Tn the morn¬ 
ing they rub their fkius with mud, and wallow in it 
like buffaloes, to prevent the annoyance of infedfs, 
and daub their woolly heads w ith red ochre, or cinna¬ 
bar. Thus attired, they walk forth to their different 
occupations. The women bear the greateft part of 
the drudgery in colledting food, repairing to the reefs 
at the recels of the tide, to pick up ihell-fifh, while 
the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the 
water to fhoct filh with their bows and arrows, They 
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are very dexterous at this extraordinary mode of fifh- 
ing; which they practice alfo at night, by the light of 
a torch. In their excurfions through the woods, a 
wild hog fometimes rewards their toil, and affords 
them a more ample repaft. They'broil their meat or 
fffli over a kind of grid, made of bamboos - t but ufe 
no la.lt, or any other feafoning. 

The Andamaners difplay at times much collo¬ 
quial vivacity, and are fond of finging and dancing; 
in which amufements the women equally participate. 
Their language is rather fmooth than guttural; and 
their melodies are in the nature of recitative and cho¬ 
rus, not unpleafing. In dancing they may be laid to 
have improved on the ftrange republican dance af- 
ferted by Voltaire to have been exhibited in England: 
“ Ou dancanta la ronile, chacun domic des coups de pieds 
“ a /on voijin , et en revolt aidant A The Andamaners 
likewife dance in a ring, each alternately kicking 
and flapping his own breech, ad libitum. Their falu- 
tation is performed by lifting up a leg, and fmack- 
ing with their hand the lower part of the thigh. 

Their dwellings are the mpft wretched hovels ima¬ 
ginable. An Andaman hut may be confidered the 
rudeft, and tnoit imperfedt attempt of the human race 
to procure lhelter from the weather ; and anlwers to 
the idea given by Vitruvius , of the buildings eredted 
by the earlieft inhabitants of the earth. Three or 
four flicks are planted in the ground, and faftened to¬ 
gether at the top, in the form of a cone, over which a 
kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves 
of trees. An opening is left on one fide, juft large 
enough to creep into$ and the ground beneath is 
ftrewed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. In 
thefe huts are frequently found the fculls of wi|d hogs, 
fulpehded to the roofs. 
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Their canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of 
trees by means of fire and inftruments of ftone, hav¬ 
ing no iron in ufe amongft them, except fuch uten- 
fih as they have procured from the Europeans and 
bailors who have lately vifited thele iilands; or front 
the wrecks of veffels formerly ftranded on their coafb. 
They ufe alfo rafts, made of bamboos to tranfport 
themfelves acrofs their harbours, or from one ifland 
to another. Their arms have already been mentioned 
in part, I need only add that their bows are remark¬ 
ably long, and of an uncommon form ; their arrows 
are headed with fifh-boncs, or the tufks of -wild hogs; 
fometimes merely with a fharp bit of-wood, hardened 
in the fire; but thefe are (efficiently dcftructive. 
They ufe alfo a kind of fhickl; and one or two 
other weapons have been feen amongft them. Of 
their implements for fifhing, and other purpofes, lit¬ 
tle can be (aid. Hand-nets of different fizes are; 
ufed in catching the fmall fry; and a kind ofwicfcer- 
bafker, which they carry on their backs, ierves to 
depofit whatever articles of food they can pick up. A 
few fpecitnens of pottery-ware have been feen in thefe 
iilands. 


The climate of the Andaman JJiands is rather 
milder than in Bengal. The prevailing winds are the 
fouth-weft and north-eaft monfoons, the former com¬ 
mencing in May, and bringing in the rains; which 
continue to fall with equal, if not greater, violence till 
November. At this time the north-eaft winds begin 
to blow, accompanied likewife by (howers, but o iv- 
ing place to fair and pleafant weather during the reft 
ot the year. Thefe winds vary but little, and are in¬ 
terrupted only at times by the land and fea-breezes. 
I he tides are regular, the floods fetting in from the 
welt, and rifitig eight feet at the fprings, with little 
variation in diffeient parts. On the north-eaft coaft 
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it is high water at the full and change of the moon at 
8° 33'.° The variation of the needle is 2 0 30' eaft- 

erly. 


Specimen of the Andaman Language. 


Ani&man ifl-* 1 
and, or na¬ 
tive coun¬ 


> Mincopie 


try. 

Ant, - - 

Ant, white in 
its winged 
itatcf, 

Aitov, - - 

Arm, - - 


j 

) 


Ahooda 

Doughay 

Buttohie 

Pilie 


Eat, 

Bamboo, 
Bangle, - 
Bafket, - 
Black, - 
Blood, - 
Bead, 

To Beat, 
Belly, 

To bind, 

Bird, 

To bite, 
Boat, 

Boar, 

Bow, 

Bo iv-firing, 
Brcaft, - 
Bone, 


Vilvila 

Otailie 

AUi 

Te regav 

Cheegheooga 

Cochengohee 

Tahee 

logo taheya 

Napoy 

’ Totoba oto go- 
ley toha 
Lohay 
Moepaka 
Loceay 
Sfohee 
Tdngie 
Geetahie 
Cah 

Geetongay 


Charcoal, - Weh£e 
Chin, - - Pitang 
Cold, - - Choma 

Cocoa-not, - Bollatee 
Cotton doth, Pangapee 
To cough, - Ingotahey 
Crow, » - Nohay 
To cut, - Hojeeha 


Boor, - - 

Tang 

To drink 

Meengohec 

Earth, •' - 

Tolongnangee 

Ear, - * 

Quaka 

To eat, - - 

Ingelhdliah 

Elbow, - * 

Mohalajabay 

Eye, - - 

jabay 

Finger, - - 

Momay 

Fire, - - 

Mona 

Fifli, - - 

NaboJhee 

Fifli-hook, * 

Atabea 

Flefh, - - 

Woohe& 

Foot, * - 

Gookec 

Friend, - * 

Padoo 

Frog, - * 

Etolay 

Goat, - - 

Kokec 

Togo, * - 

0 ofleeraa 

G/afs, - - 

Tohobee 

Hair, - * 

Ottee 

Hand, - - 

Gonie or Monie 

Head, ■ - 

Tabay 

Money - - 

Lorkay 

Hot, ' - - 

Hooloo 

Houle - - 

Beaday 

Jack Fruit, 

A bay 

Jackall, 

Omay 

Iron, or any! 
Metal, - j 

> Dohie \ 

Kite, - - 

Itolie 

Knee, - - 

Ingolay 

To laugh, - 

Onkeomai 

Leaf ot a Tree.Tongolie 

Leg, - - 

Chigie- 





Man, * - 

Camolan 

Moon, - - 

Tabie 

Mnfequeto, - 

Hohenangce 

Month, - •- 

Morn a 

Nail, - - 

Mobejedanga 

Neck, - - 

Tohie 

Net, - - 

Bololee 

Noie, - - 

Mellee 

Paddle, or Oar, Mecal 

Pain, - - 

A looda 

Palm, - - 

T>crlai 

Paper, * - 

Pangpoy 

Pike, - - 

Woohalay 

To pinch, - 
Planted n-tree, 

Ingee Genecha 
Cholellee 

Tot, - - 

Bootchooliie 

To pull, 

j Totol^atf Go 
[ ho 03 

.Rain, - - 

Oye, 

Red, - - 

Gh allop 

Road, 

Kchollee 

To run, - - 

Gohabela 

To fcratch, 

Inkahey aha 

Seed, - 

Kheetongay 

Sheep,* 

Neena 


~ Boleenee 

- Gokobay 
Y Gongtohce 

Tangtohee 
Co mob a 

- Oh-cbeka 

- Inkaboingy 

- T Quaaii 

Be ebay 

- Madamo 
« Chelobay 

Woo lay 

- Ahay 

To take up, Gatoha 
Thigh, - Poyc 
Teeth, - Mahay 
Tongue, - Talk' 

Thunder and \ Man fay - Mac- 
lightning, j cee 

To ivafh, - Inga dob a 
Wafp, - * Bohomakee 

To walk, - Boony-jaoa 
Water, - - Migway 

To weep, Oana-wannah 
Wind, - * T orajamay 

i Wood, - - Tan ghee* 
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Smoke, * 

To hog, 

To fit down. 
Shadow, 

To fleep, 

To fneeze. 

To fpil. 

To fwim, 

To f wallow, 

Sky, 

Star, 

Slone, 

Sun, 


* Ir rnay appear fiurpriting that they ffiojitd have names for arnmnts that ire 
urn fount! in iheir ilkiuts* Thu circumi|i*ncc saay ftnd to cophnn >L e % r y of 
then tn - ig.ui. 
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XXVIII. 

ON BARREN ISLAND, AND ITS VOLCANO. 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


A BOUT fifteen leagues to the eaftward of the An¬ 
daman IJlands lies an ifland which navigators, 
from its appearance, havejuftly called Barren. On 
the 12th of May 1787, Captain Kyd and myfelf, be¬ 
ing on board the Trial Snow, on a voyage to Pulo 
Penang, Barren Ifland in fight, bearing SSW. feven 
leagues diftant, faw a column of fmoke afcending 
from its fummit, and by the help of our glafies plainly 
perceived it to arife from a hill nearly in its center, 
around which appeared an extenfive valley, or crater : 
but being becalmed, we could not approach nearer to 


examine it. 


The following account of this remarkable ifland is 
given by Captain Blair , in his report of the Survey of 
the Andaman IJlands. 


t( 1 left that coaft March the 21ft, and landed on 
Barren Ifland on the 24th. — The volcano was in 
« a violent ftate of eruption, burfting out immenfe 
•« volumes of fmoke, and frequently lhowers of red 
hot ftones. Some were of a fize to weigh three or 
“ four tons, and had been thrown fome hundred 
“ yards paft the foot of the cone. There were two 
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te or three eruptions while we were cloie to it; hj\e- 
« ra i 0 f the red hot ftoncs rolled down the tides ot 
« the cone, and bounded a confidcrab.Ie way beyond 
« m Xhe bale of the cone is the lowed part of the 
“ ifland, and very little higher than the level of the 
« f ea . It arrifes with an acclivity of 32 17 to the 
« height of 1S00 feet nearly, which is alfo the eleva- 
“ tion of the other parts of the ifland. 

“ From its prefent figure, it may be conjeaured 
« that the volcano firft bp j ke out near the centre of 
« the ifland, or rather towards the north-weft; and 
« in a long procefs of time by difeharging, confum- 
« ing, and undermining, has brought it to the pre- 
« fent very extraordinary form, of which a very cor- 
** rea drawing by Lieutenant IT’dlcs» wifi imprefs a 
* £ diftant idea. 

<c Thofe parts of the ifland that are diflant from 
<■ t he volcano, are thinly covered with withered (limbs 
« and blafted trees. It is fituated in latitude n° 15' 
« north, and fifteen leagues eaft of the northernmoft 
« jfland of the Archipelago * p and may be feen at the 
■** diftance of twelve leagues in clear weather. A 
(t quarter of a mile from the fliore, there is no ground 
«* with 150 fathoms of line.” 

REMARK. 

From the very Angular and uncommon appearance 
of this ifland, it might be ,conjedhircd that it has 
been thrown up entirely from the fea, by the action 
of lubterranean fire. Perhaps, but a few centuries 
ago, it had not reared itfclf above the waves; but 
might have been gradually emerging from the bot¬ 
tom of die ocean long before it became vifible; till 

* The eaftermoft duller of the Andaman IJlands. 
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at length it reached the fur face, when the air would 
naturally, affift the operation of the lire that had been 
ft niggling for ages to get vent, and it would then burft 
forth. The cone or volcano would rapidly increafc 
in bulk, from the continual difcharge of lava and com- 
buftible matter; and the more violent eruptions which 
might have entued at times, when it would throw up 
its contents to a greater elevation and diftance, might 
have produced that circular and nearly cquidillant 
ridge of land we fee around. 

Tf this conjecture fiiould gain credit, we may fup- 
pofe not only many iilands, but a great portion of the 
habitable globe, to have been thrown up by volcanos, 
which are now moftly extinguished. Many hills and 
iflands now clothed.with verdure, bear evident marks 
of having once been in this flate. A ground plan of 
Barren IJland would lo exactly refemble fomc of the 
lunar ipots, as feen through a good telefcope when 
their fhadows are ftrong, that I cannot help thinking 
there are alfo many more volcanos in the moon than 
have yet been difcovered by a celebrated modern af- 
tronomer Thofe remarkable valleys, or cavities, 
difcernible on her difk, have many of them a tingle 
hill in their center, and are fur rounded by a circular 
ridge of a fimilar appearance. 

Qjiery. May not the moon be furrounded. by an 
atmolphere of pure air, which differing effentialjy in 
its properties from the atmofphere of our earth, might 
account for fome of the phenomena of her appearance 
to Us'•? An atmolphere of this fort might be fotranf- 
par&nt as not to refraft the rays of light in a fenhble 
degree, or to produce the leaft change in the appear¬ 
ance of a itar palling through it when an occukation 
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Is oblerved. At the fame time, it would increafe iii 
a high degree, the inflammability and com bullion of 
matter, fo as to produce volcanos ; and if we fuppofe 
the moon to have neither feas nor vegetation on her 
furface, the fun’s light would be more llrongly reflect¬ 
ed than from the earth, where the rays are liable to 
abforption by water and vegetables. 
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XXIX. 


Extratf from a Diary of a Journey over the Great De- 
fart, from Aleppo to Buffora, in April 17 §2. Cota, 
niunicated by Sir Wil liam Dun kin, and publijh_ 
ed zvith a f lew to direkf the Attention of future Tra¬ 
vellers to the Ruins Jefcnbed su it. 

APRIL l6. 

gET off at five in the morning ; encamped at five 
in the evening; the' day intenlely hot ; the foil in 
general Candy ; ibrne few fhrubs and bu flies, but now 
quite browni and fo dry, that with the lead touch 
they fall to powder ; many italics of lavender and rofe- 
mary ; and in very dry red fand feveral fcarlet tu¬ 
lips s other forts new to me, one of a lingular kind, 
in colour and fmell like a yellow lupin, but in figure 
like the cone at a fir-tree, from ten to twelve inches 
long. 

After about two hours in this fort of country, the 
ground appeared more verdant and firm ; we then 
came ro fome very extraordinary ruins our Shaikh had 
•leen, but never had approached them before; we 
prevailed on him; lie called the place Cajlrohuoin; 
another Arab called it Cahnay ; our .Armenians, who 
interpreted for us in very bad Italian, called it Cqfiro- 
duo fratiW (I try to give the names from their mode 
of pronouncing) ; what we firft faw was a fquare, 
each fide*about 400 yards long. The walls forty feet 
high, yet entire in many places; at each angle there 
is a circular tower, two others in each of the fides; 
they rife much higher than the walls ; the rowers and 
the walls conftruefed with very large blocks of cut 
ftone. To what life the hollow of the fquare had 
been applied, I could form no conjecture : in its im- 
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mepfe blocks of cut ftone, anti Segments of arches of 
different dimenfions, tumbled together in monftrous 
heaps. Near to the gateway by which we entered, two 
arches remain perfect, a third nearly fo ; rhey were pro¬ 
bably carried all along the iuhdeof (butdiftimftat Ieaft 
twenty feet from) the wall Thefe arches fpring from 
very fknder pillars, each pillar afingle fliaft tlie arches 
are nearly femicircnlar, of the fame beautiful white 
ftones as the pillars. About a quarter of a mile from this 
fquare there is another, which appeals to be a fourth 
part lefs ; the entrance into this is under the loftieft 
as well as the widelt arch of ftone I ever faw : I had 
no'means of meafuring, which d much regretted: 
I cannot draw, which I regretted much more. The 
proportions of the pillars, and of the arch which they 
fupport, conveyed to me fomething' more juft and 
beautiful than I can deferibe. The in fide of the arch 
is rfehly ornamented with fculptwre’j at the fides 
there are niches, 1 fuppofe, for ftatues ; the outer 
face of the building is compofed of great blocks of 
ftone as the greater fquare ; and in many places yet 
entire, appear to be as well chifteled and jointed as 
the beft conftruded marble building 1 ever law, even 
at Venice. The height of the wall feems to be’ equal 
to* that of the greateft fquare; the thicknefs,- which 
from fome breaches quite through may be oblcrved 
from feven to eight feet, all through of the fam£ 
ftone, with little, if any, cement : die number and 
cmpoiition of the towers the fame as in the other; but 
in this, where die towers rife above the wall, they 
are more ornamented ; two circles or bands of fculpl 
ture at equal diftances appear relieved from the body 
of each tower: but as all the tops arc broken off, 1 
could not guels how they had been clofed. The 
Iculpture on the infide of the great arch of entrance, 
and on many of the fragments of proftrated pillars. 
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Appear like thofe of Mr. Wood ?s plates of the ruins of 
Palmyra. Over the entrance-arch on the infide, are 
fome remains of an infcriptton in Arabic ,; but fb de¬ 
faced, that our Shaikh, who reads'and writeis Arabic, 
could not make out one word. All along the infide of 
this fquare, arches, formed of the fineft brick, are con- 
ftruCted ; they project from the wall about thirty feet, 
and are about twenty feet high over the arches; and 
dole up to the wall is a platform of earth perfe&ly le¬ 
vel, and now covered with rich and verdant herbage. 
No veftige of buildings appear in the hollow of this 
fquare, but many fragments of pillars lie in ruins j 
fome are of brick, and fo cemented, that it mult be 
as difficult to feparate their parts as if they were folid 
blocks of flone. There are no openings in the walls 
from which any thing could have been difcharged ; 
in the towers there are openings, at regular diftances, 
which feem to have been deligned to admit light only z 
not for any hoftile purpofe. Equidiftant from each of 
the fquares is a building of the fame fort ot Hone, 
about fifteen feet ; though k appears to have been 
much higher, it is Hill confiderably more lofty than 
the other buildings: the Hairs by which this was af- 
cended appear perfect from about twelve feet above 
the ground; what were lower, now a heap of rubbifh ; 
there does not remain the appearance of any commu¬ 
nication between this and the other buildings; all 
tiie interjacent ground is level, and now verdant; no 
flream or well appears nearer than the well we ftopt at 
yelterday, about fix hours from hence. If this diltriCt 
could be fupplied with water, it would be rich indeed ; 
for feveral miles onward we thought we difcovered the 1 
remains of trenches or cuts for the conducting of wa¬ 
ter over the plain. The Arabs were entirely ignbrant 
refpefting thefe extraordinary buildings ; when, Or by 
whom eredled, or when deflroyed. The Shaikh hur¬ 
ried us away, very much diflatisfied that we had loft 
fo much time; lie fwears he never will come near it 
Yoi. IV. D d 
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diary of a journey, &c. 

acrain: the diftance from Aleppo is fix days journey. 
The Shaikhi ays that we are now about forty miles from 
Palmyra ., which is on our right, and about fifty from 
the Euphrates, on our left. No perfon at AUpp 
crave me any hint of fuch a place. The gentlemen of 
our factory at Bnjfora had never heard of it. 
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XXX. 

PROSOPIS ACULEATA. Kcenig. 

Tshamie of the Hindus in the Northern drears. 


BY DOCTOR. ROXBURGH. 


’jpHIS grows to be a pretty large tree, is a native 
ot moft parts of the coaft, chiefly of low lands 
at a confidemble diftance from the fea, and may be 
■only a variety of P. Splcigera, for the thorns are in 
tins fometimes wanting ; it flowers during the cold, 
and beginning of the hot feaions. 

Trunk tolerably ered, bark deeply cracked, dirty alh ’ 
colour. 

Brandies irregular, very numerous, forming a pretty 
large fliady tree. 

Prickles fcattered over the fmall branches ; in fame 
trees wanting. 

Leaves alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to 
three inches long ; pinna: from one to four, when 
in pairs oppofite, and have a gland between their 
infertions. 

Leaflets oppofite, from feven to ten pair, obliquely 
lanced, fmooth, entire, about half an inch long, 
and one-fixth broad. 

Stipules none. 

Spikes feveral, axillary, filiform, nearly cre£h 
Brafls minute, .one-flowered, falling. 

Blowers numerous, final), yellow, Angle, approxi¬ 
mated. 

Calyx below, five-toothed. 

Ddi 
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Filaments united at the bafe. Anthers incumbent,- a 
white gland on the apex of each, which falls oft' 
foon after the flower expands. Style crooked. 
Stigma Ample. 

Legume long, pendulous, not inflated . 

Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy lubftance. 

The pod of this tree is the only part ufed. It js 
about an inch in circumference, and from, fix to twelve 
long; when ripe, brown, fniooth, and contains, befide 
the feeds, a large quantity of a brown mealy iub- 
ftance, which the natives eat ; its tafte is fweetifh and 
agreeable ; it may therefore be compared to the Spa- 
nijk Algaraba, or locuft-tree. (Ceratonia Siliqua, 
Linn.) , 

NOTE* 

In compliance with Dr. Ktenig’s opinion, I have 
called this a Profbpis > though I am aware that the an- 
theral glands give it a claim to the genus Aden an- 
thera. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. 

GOFERNOR-GEEERJL, 

. AND 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dear Sir, 

| HAVE had from Mr. Goldingham (one of the Ho¬ 
nourable Company’s aftronomers at Fort Saint 
George, a perfon of much ingenuity, and who applies 
himfelfto the fludy of antiquities) fome drawings taken 
from the cave on the illand of EUphanta : they are the 
mo ft accurate of any I have feen, and accompanied ' 
with a correal defeription. This gentleman argues 
ably in favour of its having been an Hindu temple ; 
yet I cannot aflent to his opinion, The immenfe ex¬ 
cavations cut out of the folid rocks at the Elephant a, 
and other caves of the like nature on the ifland of Sal- 
fetie, appear to me operations of too great labour to 
have been executed by the hands of fo feeble and ef¬ 
feminate a race as the aborigines of India have o-ene- 
rally been held to be, and flill continue : and the ' 
few figures that yet remain entire, reprefent perfons 
totally diflinct in exterior from the prefenr Hindus , 
being of a gigantic fize, having large prominent faces, 
and bearing fome refemblance to the Abyjfmians , who 
inhabit the country on the weft fide of the Red Sea , 
-oppofite to Arabia. There is no tradition of thefe 
caves having been frequented by the Hindus as places 
of worfhip; and at this period no foojah is performed 
at any of them ; and they are fcarcely ever vifited by 
the natives. I recoilparticularly, that Ragomih 
Row, when at Bombay , did' not at all hold them in 
any degree of veneration. 


( 4^6 ) 

I flatter myfelf that you, Sir, will agree with me in 
thinking the accompanying Memoir delerving ot be¬ 
ing inferted*in our proceed ings- 

t Mr. Goldingham acquaints me, that he has paid two 
vifits to Tome curious remains of antiquity, about thir- ■ 
ty-five miles foutherly of Madras, commonly known 
by the name of the Seven Pagodas. He pro- 
mifes to tranfmit to me his remarks on thete curio- 
fities, with copies of the infcriptions, which are in 
characters unknown to the people of the diltnCt. He 
declares himfelf highly ambitious of the favour of being 
admitted into our Society; and 1 fhall be much gra¬ 
tified in being inflrumenral 'o his obtaining that fa¬ 
vour, from a conviction that he will greatly add to our 
flock of information, and prove an ufeful member. 

I cannot conclude an addrels to you. Sir, as the 
worthy fucceffor of the gentleman who lately prefided 
over our Society with fo much crqdit to 'himfelf and 
benefit to the public, without adverting to the memo¬ 
ry of Sir William Jones , whole univerfal fcience and 
ardent zeal for diffufing knowledge, I have had to ma¬ 
ny occafions to admire during the courfe of an ac¬ 
quaintance of twenty-five years. 

I have the honour to be, with the gteatefl refpeit, 

Dear Sir, 

Your moft faithful and mofl obedient lervant, 


Calcutta , 
lyth July, 1795. 


J. Carnac. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CAVE 
IN THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTA. 


BY J. GOLDINGHAM, ESQ. 


'T’H E Ekphanta Cave, which is fituated in a fmall 
1 ifland in the harbour of Bombay , has defervediy 
attracted the attention of the curious ; an elephant of 
black Hone, large as the life, is feen near the landing- A 
place, from which the ifland probably took its name : 
the cave .is about three quarters of a mile from the 
beach ; the path leading to it lies through a valley ; 
the hills on either fide beautifully clothed,/ and, ex¬ 
cept when interrupted by the dove calling to her ab- 
fent mate, a fplemn ft'illnefs prevails j the mind is 
fitted for contemplating the approaching fcene. 

The cave is formed in a hill of flone j its mafly 
roof is fupporretf by rows of columns regularly dif- 
pofed, but of an order different from any in ufe with 
14s f ; gigantic figures, in relief, are obferved on the 
-walls; thefe as well as the columns are fhaped in the 
folid rock, and by artifts it would appear poflefled of 
ibrae ability, unqueftionably of aftonifliing perfeve-. 
ranee. Several of the columns have been levelled, 
and rhe figures mutilated, as I am informed, by the 
Portuguefe , who were at rhe trouble (and no fmall 
pne) of dragging cannon up the hill, for the better 
execution of" this exploit.—Deftruftive Superflition 


* Seethe Iketch of one of the pillars, 
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feeks not for merit; ihe commits to the flames and to 
deftruction, members of a community mod valuable, 
and flrufffures doing honour to human ability ! 


The wall at the upper end of the cave is crowded 
with fculpture; the attention is fivft arrefted by a 
grand buft, reprefen ting a being with three heads ; 
the middle face is prefented full, and exprefies a dig¬ 
nified compolure ; the head and neck fplendidly cover¬ 
ed with ornamefits. Tfie face on the left is in profile, 
and the head-drefs rich $ in one of the hands is a 
flower, in the other a fruit relembling a pomegranate ; 
a ring, like that worn by the ifimlus at prefent, is 
obferved qn one of the wfifts ; the expreffion of the 
countenance by no means unpleafanr. Different is 
the head on the righr; the face is in profile, rhe fore¬ 
head projects, the eyes flare; fnakes fupply the place 
of hair, and the reprefentarion of a human fkiill is 
conlpicuops on the covering of the head ; one hand 
grafps a monflrous Cobra de Capella (the hooded 
fnake) the other a fmailer ; the whole together cal¬ 
culated to fir ike terror into the beholder. The height 
of this by ft is about eighteen- feet, and the brcadth°of 
the middle face about four j but the annexed drawing 
of this piece of fculptgre wifi give a better idea of it 
perhaps than words. 


Each fide of this ruche is luppoi ted by a gigantic 
ugure leaning on a dwarf, as in the drawing. 

A mche of confiderablp dimenfions, and crowded 

° n eit ! ier flde the forme r J in the middle 
01 the niche, on the right, (lands a gigantic figure, 
apparently female, but with one hreaft only. “ This fi- 

fn tbe^hSd TV!? f T em ° ft ri S ht hand is leaning 

Viw/ ° f 3 ’ the 9thcT S raf P s a Cobra de 

Stt '“ 1 ' ?ld “ obfcrv,:d ™ 'he inner 
4 h ■ * Ue head ls nchl y ornamented ; on the right 
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{lands a male, bearing a pronged jnftrument, refem- 
bfing a trident on the left is a female, holding a mace 
or feeptre; near the principalis a beautiful youth on 
an elephant; above this is a figure with four heads, 
fupported bv fwans or geefe ; and oppofite is a male 
with four arms, mounted on the ihoulders of another, 
having a fceptre in one of the hands. At the top of 
the niche finall figures in different attitudes are ob- 
ferved, feemingly fupported by .clouds. 

The moft confpicuous of the group on the niche 
to the left, is a male near feventeen feet in height, 
with four arms ; on the left Hands a female about 
fifteen feet high. The fame circular rings worn by the 
prefent Hindu women, are obferved on the legs and 
wrifts of this figure ; the hair bears a like correipond- 
ence in the mode of putting ir up j the countenance 
is peculiarly foft, and expreffive of gentlenefs. In the 
back ground, a figure with four heads, fupported by 
birds, and one with four arms on the fhoukters of 
another, are alfo obferved. Several fmaller figures in 
attendance: one with the right knee bent to the ground, 
in the attitude of addrefling the principal, bears a 
crefe, exactly refembling that in prefent ufe. The 
heads of moll of the fmall male figures have a whim- 
tical appearance, being covered with an exa£t refem- 
blance of our wigs. 

On each fide of thefe groups is a fmall dark room, 
facred in ancient times perhaps to all but the. unpol¬ 
luted Brahmen ; but bats, fpiders, fcorpions, and 
fnakes, are now in thepoffeifion. 

Left of the laft deferibed group, and nearer the 
fide of the cave, is another : a male is obferved in the 
action of leading a female towards a majeftic figure 
feated in the corner of the niche, his head Covered 
like our judges on the bench 5 the countenance and 
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attitude of the female highly exprerfive of inodefly, 
and a timid reludtance : a male behind urges her ior- 
ivard. Several fmaller figures compote this group. 

Curious it is to obferve all the female figures have 
ornaments round the wrifts and legs, like thole worn 
by the Hindu women at prefent, while the males 
bearing the fame correspondence, have ornaments 
round' the wrifts only. • 

Oppofite the laft niche, and fifty feet nearer the 
entrance, is another of equal dimentions, incloling a 
figure that forcibly arrefts the attention : it is a gigan¬ 
tic half-length of a male with eight arms y round one 
of the left arms a belt, compoled of human heads, is 
feen ; a right hand grafps a (word uplifted,to fever a 
figure, feemmgly kneeling (but too much mutilated 
ro diftinguilh it properly) on a block, held in the cor- 
Tefpondent left hand ; a Cobra de Capel/a rifts under 
one arm ; among the lingular decorations of the head, 
a human fkull is obferved : above are fever a l final l 
figures, reprefented in cUftrefs and pain. "Many of 
the figures mutilated, as is the principal, whofe aipect 
polleflesa great degree of unrelenting fiercencis. 

Croffing to the other fide of the cave, near one of 
the linall rooms, before mentioned, a male fitting as 
the people of this country do at prefent, is obferved ; 
a female in the fame polio re on his left, with an at¬ 
tendant on either fide : at the feet of the male is the 
figure of a bull couchant ; and in each corner of ihe 
niche Hands a gigantic guard. Oppofite is a corre-. 
fpondent niche : the figures being a good deal mutilat-, 
cd, and the fituation dark, prevent thefe being pro¬ 
perly diferiminated; a fitting male, figure, having an 
attendant on either hand, is however moll eafily per¬ 
ceived. 
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A niche filled with figures, greatly defaced is ob- 
ferved on each fide the entrance. On one fide is a 
» male that had eight arm?, which are all deftroyed : in 
the back part is the figure with four arms, fupported 
- by birds ; and the other figure with four heads, whitn- 
fically elevated. A large fitting figure is the prin¬ 
cipal in the oppofite niche ; a horle and rider in the 
back ground ; che former caparifoned according to 
the prelent mode in this country. 

On the left fide and half way up the cave, is an 
apartment about thirty feet fquare, enclofing the 
hingam ; an entrance on the lour fides; and each fide 
of either entrance is fupported by a figure leventeen 
feet in height, each figure ornamented differently. 

m 

The part of this Turprifing monument of human 
' ikill and perieverance hitherto defrribed, is generally 
called thc> Great Cave ; its length is 135 feet, and 
breadth nearly the fame. A plan accompanies this 
account, which, however, I cannot venture to pro¬ 
nounce perfectly correct, having miflaid a memoran¬ 
dum of particular parrs which were deduced, and with 
fuffieient correctnefs perhaps from the general mea- 
liires preferved. But there are compartments on 
both fides, feparated from the great cave, by large 
fragments of rock and looie earth, heretofore proba¬ 
bly a part of the roof. That on the right is Ipacious, 
and contains feveral pieces of fculpture : the moft re¬ 
markable is a large figure, the body human, but the 
head that of an elephant. The 1 ingam is alfo en- 
cloied here. Above each, of a line of figures Hand¬ 
ing in a dark fituacion, is a piece of fculpture, pointed 
out to me as an infeription : however (with the affift- 
ance of a torch) I found one an exadt copy of the 
other, and with little refemblance of characters. 

The compartment on the other fide contains feve¬ 
ral fcuJprures, and among the reft, a figure with an 
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attitude of the female highly expreffive of modefty* 
and a timid reluctance : a male behind urges net for- 
ward. Several fmaller figures compote this group. 

Curious it is to obferve all the female figures have 
ornaments round the wrifts and legs,.like thole worn 
by the Hindu women at prelent, while the males 
bearing the fame correfjpondence, have ornaments 
round' the wrifts only. 

Oppofite the laft: niche, and fifty feet nearer the 
entrance, is another of equal dtmenhons, incloiing a 
figure that forcibly arrefts the attention : it is a gigan¬ 
tic half-length of a male with eight arms j round one 
of the left arms a belt, compoled of human heads, is 
fecn j a right hand gralps a Ivvord uplifted to fever a 
figure, feemingly kneeling (but too much mutilated 
rp diftingniih it properly) on a block, held in the cor- 
relpondent left hand ; a Cobra de Capelin riles under 
one arm ; among the lingular decorations of the head, 
a human fkull is obferved : above are feveral fmall 
figures, reprefented in cliftrefs and pain. "Many of 
the figures mutilated, as is the principal, whole alpeeft 
pofitilesa great degree of unrelenting fiercenefs. 

Crofting to the other fide of the cave, near one of 
the final! rooms, before mentioned, a male fitting as 
the people of this country do at prefent, is oblerved ; 
a female in the fame pofture on his left, with an at¬ 
tendant on either fide : at the feet of the male is the 
figure of a bull couchant ; and in each corner of the 
niche ftands a gigantic guard. Oppofite is a corre-. 
fpondent niche : the figures being a good deal mutilat-, 
cd, and the fituation dark, prevent thefe being pro¬ 
perly diferiminated ; a fitting male, figure, having an 
attendant on either hand, is however moll cafiiy per¬ 
ceived. 
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A niche filled with figures, greatly defaced is ob- 
ferved on each fide the entrance. On one fide is a 
male that had eight arm?, which are all deftroyed : in 
the back part is the figure with four arms, fupported 
by birds ; and the other figure with four heads, whim- 
fically elevated. A large fitting figure is the prin¬ 
cipal in the oppofite niche; a horfe and rider in the 
back ground ; the former caparifoned according to 
the prelent mode in this country. 


On the left fide and half way up the cave, is an 
apartment about thirty feet fquare, enclofing the 
1 .ingam ; an entrance on the four fides ; and each fide 
of either entrance is fupported by a figure feventeen 
feet in height, each figure ornamented differently,' 


The part of this furprifing monument of human 
Jkill and perfeverance hitherto deferibed, is generally 
called the Great Cave ; its length is 135 feet, and 
breadth nearly the fame. A plan accompanies this 
account, which, however, I cannot venture to pro¬ 
nounce perfectly correct, having miflaid a memoran¬ 
dum of particular parts which were deduced, and with 
fuflic-tent correctnefs perhaps from the general rnea- 
fures preferved. But there arc compartments on 
both fides, feparated from the great cave, by large 
fragments of rock and loofe earth, heretofore proba¬ 
bly a part of the roof. That on the right is fpacious, 
and contains feveral pieces of fculpture : the moft re¬ 
markable is a large figure, the body human, but the 
head that of an elephant. The 1 in gam is alfo en- 
cloied here. Above each, of a line of figures Hand¬ 
ing in a dark fituarion, is a piece of fculpture, pointed 
out to me as an infeription : however (with the aflift- 
ance of a torch) I found one an exadt copy of th© 
other, and with little refemblance of charaiters. 


The compartment on the other fide contains feve¬ 
ral fcuJptures, and among the reft, a figure with an 
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elephant’s head and human body. A deep cavity m 
the rock hereabout contains excellent water, w I itch, 
being fheltered from the influence of the fun, is al¬ 
ways cool, and defervedly Held in eftimation by thofe 
whom curiofity leads here through a lcorching atmo- 
iphere. A traditional account of the extent of this ca¬ 
vity, and the communication of its waters by fubterra- 
neous pafl'ages, with others, very dUlant, was given 
me by a native of the ifland i which would make a 
confiderable figure in the hands of a poet. 

Gigantic as the figures are, the mind is, not difa- 
greeably moved .on viewing them : a certain indication 
of the harmony of the proportions. Having meafured 
three or four, and examined the proportions by tlie 
fcale we allow the mo ft correct, 1 found man}* Hood 
even this teft, while the difagreemenrs were not equal 
to what are met with every day in people whom vve 
think by no means ill proportioned. 

The ifland wherein thefe curious remains of anti¬ 
quity are fi mated, is about five miles and a half from 
Bombay, in an eatterly direction ; its circumference 
cannot be more than five miles : a neat village near the 
landing-place contains all its inhabitants, whom, in- 
du five of women and children, number about one 
hundred. Their ancestors, they tell you, having beeij 
improperly treated by the Porhigut’fe, fled from the 
oppofite ifland of Saf/ette hither, cultivating rice, and 
Tearing goats for their lupport. In the fame humble 
Toad do they continue. 1 he iflanders have no boat ; 
they cut wood from the adjoining hills, which the 
pur chafers remove in boats of their own ; they are 
under our protedhon, and pay about fifty-fix pounds 
annually to the government ; the furplus revenue fur- 
mth^s tneir Ample clothing. By perfevenng in this 
humble path, thefe harmlefs people continue to re- 
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joice in tranquillity under their banyan-tree. The 
cave, they tell you, was formed by the Gods : and 
this is all they pretend to know of the matter. 

Various have been, and are to this day, the con- 
j eft u res refpefting the EAcphanta Cave. Thofe who 
attempt to deduce its origin from the Egyptians, from 
the Jezvs, or from Alexander the Great , appear to 
me, with due deference, to give themfelves much un- 
neceil’ary trouble ; which I lhall further endeavour 
to fhew as briefly as the fubjeft will admit of, 
though at the lame time it muft be obferved, that re- 
femhling features are not wanting in the cafe of the 
Egyptians and of the Jews, to lead towards fuch de¬ 
ductions-; hut thefe refemblances ftrike me as tending 
to the elucidation of a more interefling hypothefis, 
viz., That the fyftems of thofe people were copies of 
an original, found in this part of the world. 

The ftriking refemblance in feveral particulars of 
the figures in die cave to the prelent Hindu race, 
would induce thole who from hiftory, as well as from 
obfervation, have reafbn to believe they have prefervect 
the fame cuftoms from time immemorial, to imagine 
the ancestors of thefe people its fabricators; but thofe 
who are in a fmall degree acquainted with their mytho¬ 
logy, will be perfuaded of it; nor is a much greater 
extent of knowledge requifite to enable us to difeover 
it to be a temple dedicated principally to Siva, the 
dejlroyer or changer. 

The htifl is doubtlefs a perfonification of the three 
grand Hindu attributes of that Bting for whom the an¬ 
cient Hindus entertained the mofl profound venera¬ 
tion, and of whom they had the’mo ft fublime concep¬ 
tions. The middle head reprefents Brahma , or the 
creative attribute ; that on the left, Vijhnu, or the pre- 
ferving; and the head on the right, Siva, or the de- 
ftruftive or changing attribute. 
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The figure with om breaft has been thought by moll: 
to reprefent an Amazon; it however appears to me a 
reprcfentation of the con/ort of Srea, exhibiting the 
adive power of her lord ; not only as or 

courage, but as Ifavi , or rhc Goddefs of Natme, confi- 
deted As male and Jennie, and preiiding over genera- 
tion, and alfo as Durga. Here we find the bull oi 
JpMra (one of Sha's names) and the figure bearing 
]his trifule, or trident. The beautiful figure on the 
elephant is, I imagine, Cania , or the Hindu Gcd ol 
Love ; the figure with four heads , ftipponed by birds t 
is areprefentation of Brahma ; and that with four armsy 
mounted on the {bowlders of another, is Ptjhnu. 

The two principal figures in the niche to the left* 
reprefent, perhaps, Srvet and his Goddcls as Parvatu 
Here, as before, we obferve Brahma anti / "ijhnu in the 
hack g round* 

The terrific figure with eight arms, has been much 
talked of; fome will have it to reprefent Solomon t 
threatening to divide the harlot’s child ; others, with 
more reafon on their fide, fuppoie it to reprefent the 
tyrant C.anfiy attempting the life of the infant god 
Crt/hnu, when foflered by the herdfman Aranda. 
To me, the third attribute, or the defrayer m aelrm, 
appears too well repi denied to be miflaUen. d lie 
diftaut {cene, where the fmaHer figures appear in dil- 
trefs and pain, is perhaps the infernal regions. The 
figure about to be deftroyed, does not fieeui to me an 
infant, but a full grown pevfon; if, indeed, the de- 
ftroyer was of the human fize, the figure in queftion 
would bear the proper proportion as an infant; but 
as he is of enormous magnitude, a human helng, full 
grown, would appear but an infanc by the fide of him; 
and thus it is, 1 imagine, that people have been de¬ 
ceived : a cafe by no means uncommon in circum- 
ftances like the preient. 
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The fitting male and female figures, having a bull 
couching at the feet of the former, are Siva and his 
Goddefs; and thus are they repfefented in the pago¬ 
das of the prefent day. 

No perfon can miftake the figure with the human 
body and elephant’s head for any other than Gane'fa , 
the Hindu God af'Wifdom, and the firft-born of Siva ; 
and thus is he reprefen ted at prefent. 

From what has been advanced, it will appear in- 
conteftible, I imagine, that this is a Hindu temple \ 
whence the Lifigam i§ a tdtimony fufficient of Siva’s 
having prefided here, without the other evidences 
which the intelligent in the Hindu mythology will 
have difcoveretl in the courfe of this account. 

To deduce the sera of the fabrication of this flruc- 
ture is not fo eufy a ta/k ; but it was, no doubt, pof- 
terior to the great fchifm in the Hindu religion, 
which, according to the Pur anas, I learn, happened 
at a period coeval with our date of the creation. Be 
this as it may, we have accounts of powerful princes 
who ruled this part of the country of a later date, par¬ 
ticularly of one who ufurped the government in the 
ninetieth year of the Chrijlian a?ra, famed for a paf- 
fion for architefture. Many worfe hypothefis have 
been, than one which might be formed of his hav¬ 
ing founded the cave ; but I am led to imagine, no 
certain couclufions on this dark fubjeft could be 
drawn from the fources of information open at prefent. 
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JN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF DELHI. 


BY LIEUTENANT W. FRANKLIN, 


T HE once celebrated city of Delhi, the capital 
of Mitffulman fovereignty in Hindqfimi and, in 
more early times, the feat of Hindu dominion over 
northern India, has employed the pen of many dif¬ 
ferent authors, Ajiatic and European » though of the 
latter in a lefs degree than might have been expefted. 

The following account of the prefent ftate of this 
ancient city, is ex trailed from a journal of obferva-. 
tions made "during an official tour through the D'ovab 
and the adjacent di ft rifts, in company with Captain 
Reynolds , of the Bombay eftablilhment, appointed by 
the Bengal government to furvey that part of the 
count fy in the year 1793. 

It cannot be fuppofed to contain much Hew in¬ 
formation on things already defcribed by others ; but, 
as a faithful ftatement of the aftual condition of the 
once fiourithing metropolis of a great kingdom now 
in ruins, it may be acceptable j and in this hope it is 
offered, with deference to the Society; who will 
judge whether it be deferring of more general di£- 
Yol. IV. E e 
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fufion by publication with their more important re- 
fearches. 

The extent of the ruins of old Delhi cannot, 1 
fnppofe, be lefs than a circumference of twenty miles, 
reckoning from the gardens of Shalimar , on the north- 
well, loathe Cut tub Minar on the fouth-caft ; and 
proceeding from thence along the heart of the old 
city by way of the maufoleum of Nizam u (hen, 
on which (lands Ilumaioons tomb, and the old 
fort of Delhi on the banks of the Jumna , to the Ay 
mere st of Shah Jeliana bad. 

The environs to the north-weft jre crowded with 
the remains of fpacious gardciis and countvy-houfeS 
of the nobility, which were formerly abundandtly fup- 
plied with water by means of the noble canal dug by 
Ah Mirdan Khan, and which formerly extended 
from above Paniput quite down to Delhi, where it join¬ 
ed the Jumna ; fertilizing in its courfe a track of more 
than ninety miles in length, and bellowing comfort 
and affluence on thofe who lived within its extent. 
This canal, as it ran through the fuburbs ol Mogul 
Parah , nearly three miles in length, was about twenty- 
five feet deep, and about as much in breadth, cut 
from the lolid ftone-quarry, on each fide, from which 
moft of the houfes in the neighbourhood have been 
built. It had final! bridges ereiled over it at different 
places, fome of which communicated with the gar- 
den-hpufes of the nobility. 

In the year of the TIagiree 1041 ( A. C. 1631-2) 
the Emperor Shah-Jthan founded the prefew. city 
and palace of Shah-Jejianahad, which lie made his ca¬ 
pital during the remainder of his reign. The new 
city of Shah- Jehamibad lies on the wefteni bank of the 
Jumna, in latitude 28° 3<r' north. The city is about 
(even miles in citcumferdnce, and is furtounded on 
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three fides by a wall of brick and ft one : a parapet 
runs along the whole, with loop-holes for mufquetry ; 
but there are no cannon planted On the ramparts. The 
city has feven gates ; viz. Lalinte- gate, Ajmere-gpxz, 
Tm Jtoman-gaxc, Delhi- gate, 3 /cor-gate, Cnbul gate, 
and Cajhmerc- gate ; all of which are built of free- 
ftone, and have handfome arched entrances of ftone, 
where the guards of the city keep watch. Near the 
Ajmere- gate is a Madriffa , or college, eredted by 
Ghazi-u-deen Khan, nephew of IS ham ui-MooHnek: 
ir is built of red ftone, and fituated at the centre of 
a fpacious quadrangle, with a ftone fountain. At the 
upper end of the area is a handfome mofque built of 
red ftone, inlaid with whire marble. The apartments 
for the ftudents are on the tides of the fquare, divided 
'into feparate chambers, which are ftnall but com¬ 
modious. The tomb of Ghazi is in the corner of 
the fquare, furrounded by a /brine of white mar¬ 
ble, pierced with lattice-work. The college is now 
(hut up, and without inhabitants. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Cabul- gate is a garden, called Tees Huz- 
zarj Bang, in which is the tomb of the queen 
Mall’a Zemani, wife of the emperor Mohummud 
Shah: a marble tablet, placed at the head of the 
grave, is engraved with foine Perfian couplets, inform-, 
ing; us of the dare of her death, which happened five 
years fince, atm. Higiree 1203. Near this tomb is 
another, of the pnneefs Zeebtil JSiJfah Beegttm , 
daughter of Aurutigzebe. On a riling ground near 
this garden, from whence there is a fine profpeift of 
Shah Jehanabad, are two broken columns of brown 
granate, eight feet high, and two and a half in breadth, 
on which are inferiptions in an ancient chara&er. 

Within the city of new Delhi are the remains of 
many iplendid palaces, belonging to the great Om- 
rahs of the empire." Among the largeft are thofe of 
Kummer-u-deen Khan , Vizier to Mohummud Shah ; 
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jili Mir dan Khan, the Perjian ; the Nabob Ohazi-u- 
Jeen Khan; Sefdwr Jung j the garden of Coodfeah 
Begum, mother to Mohummud Shah ; rhe palace ot 
Sadut Khan ; and that of Sultan Darah Shehoah. All 
thefe palaces are fur rounded with high walls, and take 
up a confiderable fpaee of ground. Their entrances 
are through lofty arched gateways of brick and (lone, 
at the top of which are the galleries for mufic : before 
each is a fpacious court-yard for tire elephants, liorfes, 
and attendants of the vifitors. Each palace has like- 
wife aw mhal, or feraglio, adjoining; which is fepa- 
rated from the Deivan Khana by a partition-wall, and 
communicates by means of private pafiages. All ot 
them had gardens wrh capacious (Ione-retervoirs 
and fountains in the centre ; an ample terrace extend¬ 
ed round the whole of each particular palace; and 
within the walls were houfes and apartments for fer- 
vants and followers of every defeription, betides 
(tabling for horfes. Feel Khanas, and every thing be¬ 
longing to a nobleman’s fuit. Each palace was likc- 
wife provided with a handfome fet of baths, and a 
Teh Khana under ground. The baths of Sadat Khan 
are a fet of beautiful rooms, paved and lined with 
white marble: they confifl of five didinft apart¬ 
ments, into which light is admitted by glazed win¬ 
dows from the top ot the domes. Sufder Jung s Teh 
Khana confifts of a fet of apartmenrs, built in a 
light delicate manner; one long room, in which is a 
marble arefervoir, the whole length; and a fmall 
room, railed and balluftraded on each fide, both 
faced throughout with white marble. 

Shah JeJianabad is alfo adorned with many fine 
mofqnes, ieverai of which are dill in perfetd beauty 
and repair. 1 he following are mod worthy of being 
defen bed : the fir 11, the Jama JWusjed, or great ca¬ 
thedral This mofejue is fituated about a quarter of 
ft mile from the royal palace; the foundation of it was 
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laid upon a rocky eminence, named Juju la Pakar , 
and has been fcarped on purpofe. The afcent to it is 
by a flight of done fteps, thirty-five in number, through 
a handfome gateway of red ftone. The doors of this 
gateway are covered throughout with plates of wrought 
brais, which Mr. Bernier imagined to be copper* 
The terrace on which the mofque is fituated, is a 
fquare of about fourteen hundred yards of red 
ftone; in the centre is a fountain lined with marble, 
for the purpofe of performing the neceflary ablu¬ 
tions previous to prayer. An arched colonade ol red 
ftone iurrounds the whole of the terrace, which is a- 
dorned with octagon pavilions at convenient dif- 
tances, for fitting in. The mofque is of an oblong 
form, two hundred and fixty-one feet in length, fur- 
rounded at top by three magnificent domes ol white 
marble, interfered with black ftripes, and flanked 
by two minarets of black marble and red ftone alter¬ 
nately, riling to the height of a hundred and thirty 
feet. Each of thefe minarets has three projecting 
galleries of white marble; and their fummits arq 
crowned with light octagon pavilions of the fame. 
The whole front of the Jama Mnsjed is faced with 
large flabs of beautiful white marble; and along the 
cornice are ten compartments, four feet long, and two 
and a half broad, which are inlaid with inferiptions in 
black marble, in the A hijki charader, and are faid to 
contain great part, if not the whole, of the Koran, i he 
infide of the mofque is paved throughout with large 
flags of white marble, decorated with a black border; 
and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate: the flags 
are about three feet in length by one and a half broad. 
The walls and roof are lined with plain white marble; 
and near the Kibla is a handfome tank, or niche, adornr 
ed with a profufion of frieze-work. Clole to this is 
a mimber, or pulpit, of marble, having an afcent of 
four fteps, and baliuftraded. The afcent to the mi¬ 
narets is by a winding ftair-cafe of a hundred ^nq 
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thirty* fteps of red (tone ; and at the top you have a 
noble view of the king’s palace, and the whole of the 
Cultub Mmar, the Kirran Minar, Humaiootfs tomb, 
the palace of Ferofe Shah , the fort of old Delhi, and 
the fort of Lonl, on the oppofitc fide ot the Jumna . 
The domes are crowned with cullifes, richly gilt, and 
prefent a glittering appearance from a diflance. This 
mofque was begun by Shah Jehan, in the fourth year 
of his reign, and completed hi the tenth : the expcn- 
ces of its eredtion amounted to ten lacks of rupees; 
and it is in every refpedt worthy of being the grand ca¬ 
thedral of the empire of Indojlau. 

Not far from the palace is the mofque of Rojkun - 
a- Dowlahf rendered memorable to the Delhtans for 
being the place where Nadir Shah faw the tnalfacre of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. The caule aligned by 
hiftorians for this inhuman adtf is, that a fedition broke 
out in the great marker, in which two thouiand Rerfiam 
were flain. Nadir , on hearing of the tumult, march¬ 
ed our of the fort at night with a fmall force to the 
Musjed of Ro/kun-a-Dozv/ah ; where he was fired upon 
in the morning from a neighbouring terrace, and an 
officer killed clofe by his fide. He inlfantly ordered 
an indilcrimmate flaughter of the inhabitants; and his 
fquadrons of cavalry pouring through the ftrects, beT 
fore the afternoon put to death a hundred thoufand 
perfons of all deferiprions. “ The King of Rerfui 
fays the tranflator of Ncrijhta, « far, during the dread¬ 
ful feene, in the Musjed of Ilojhun-a-Dozvlah. 
** None flaves dura come near hi m, for his coun¬ 
tenance was dark and terrible. At length the un¬ 
fortunate Emperor, attended by a number of liis 
** c bief Omrahs, ventured to approach him with 
** downcaft eyes. .The Omrahs who preceded Mo- 
“ Itummud, bowed down their foreheads to the 
R ground. Nadir Shah fternly afked them what they 
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“ vvanted: they cried out with one voice. Spare the 
« city. Mohimmud laid not a word, but tears flowed 
“ faft from his eyes: the tyrant, for once touched 
“ with pity, fheathed his fword, and faid. For the 
« fake of the prince Mohummud, I forgive." Since 
this dreadful maflacre this quarter of Delhi has been 
but very thinly inhabited. The mofqueof Rojhun-a- 
Dowlak is fituated at the entrance of the Chandney 
Choke , or market; it is built of red ftone, of the com¬ 
mon fize, and furmounted by three domes richly gilt. 

Zeemd-al MuJJajid , or the ornament of mofque $, is 
on the banks of the Jumna , and was erected by a 
daughter of Aurungzebe, of the name of Zeenut etl 
JSifJah. It is of red ftone, with inlayings of marble; 
and has a fpacious terrace in front of it, with a capa¬ 
cious refervoir faced with marble. The princefs who 
built it, having declined entering into the marriage 
ftate, laid out a large fum of money in the above 
mofque, and on completing it, Ihe built a fmall fe- 
pulchre of white marble, furrounded by a wall of the 
fame, in the weft corner of the terrace. In this tomb 
flie was buried in the year of the Hegira i tza, cor- 
refponding with the year of Chrift 17 if). There were 
formerly lands allotted for the iupport and repairs of 
this place, amounting to a lack of rupees per annum ; 
bwt they all have been confifcated during the troubles 
this city has undergone. Exclufive of the mofque 
above deferibed, there are in Shah Jehanabad and its 
environs above forty others; butasmoft of them are of 
inferipr fize, and all pf-them of the fame fafhion, it is 
unneceflary to prefent any further detail. 

The modern city of Shah Jehamabad is rebuilt, and 
contain^ many good houfes, chiefly of brick. The 
ftreets are in general narrow, as is ufual in moft of 
the iarge cities in Afui ; but there were fornierly two, 
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Very noble ftreets; the firft leading from the palace- 
gate through the city to the Delhi-^tiXe, in a direction 
north and fouth. This ftreet was broad and fpacious, 
having handfome houfes on each fide of thp way, and 
merchants (hops well furnifhed with the richeft arti¬ 
cles of all kinds. Shah Jehan caufed an aquedudt to 
be made of red ftone, which conveyed the water along 
the whole length of the ftreet, and from thence into 
the royal gardens, by means of a refer voir under 
ground. Some remains of the aqueduct are {till to 
be feen ; but it is choked up in mqft parts with rub- 
bi(h. The fecond gland ftreet was likewife from the 
palace to the Ltihor-gate, lying eaft and weft; it was equal 
in many refpeCts to the former ; but in both of them 
the inhabitants have fpoiled their appearance, by run¬ 
ning a line ot houfes down the centre, and acrofs the 
ftreets in 01 her places, fo that it is with difficulty a 
perfon can difeover their former fituation without 3, 
harrow infpe&ion. The bazars in Delhi are but in¬ 
differently furniftied at prefent, and the population of 
the city miferably reduced of late years : the Chandney 
Choke is the beft furjpifhed bazar in the city, though 
the commerce is very trifling. Cotton cloths are ftill 
manufaiftured, and the inhabitants export indigo. 
Their chief imports are by means of the northern ca-_ 
ravans which come once a year, and bring with them 
from Cahul and Cafhme fhawls, fruit and horfes : the 
two former articles are procurable in Delhi at a reafon- 
able rate. There is alfp a manufacture at Delhi for 
beedree hooka bottoms. The cultivation about the 
city is principally on the banks of the Jumna, where 
it is very good ; the neighbourhood produces corn and 
rice, millet and indigo. The limes are very large and 
fine. Precious {tones likewife are to. be had at Delhi, 
of very good quality, particularly the large red and 
black cornelians t and pecrozas are fold in the feveral 
bazars. 
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The city is divided into thirty-fix mohauls or quar¬ 
ters, each of which is named either after the particular 
Omrah who refided there, or from feme local circum- 
flances relative to the place. It appears that the mo¬ 
dern city of Shah Juhanahad has been built principally 
upon two rocky eminences ; the one where the Jama 
Masjid is fituated, named Jujula Pakar-. and the 
other, the quarter of the oil-fellers, called Bejula Pa¬ 
ha r: from both of theft eminences you have a com¬ 
manding view of the remainder of the city* Ancient 
pSelJii is faid by hiftorians to have been dire&ed by 
Rajah Deln, who reigned in Ilimlojlan prior to the in¬ 
vasion of Alexander the Great ; others affirm it to 
have been built by Rajah Pettourah , who flouriflied in a 
much later period. It is called in Sanfcrit , Indraput , 
or the abode of Indr a, one of the Hindu deities j and 
it is alfo thus diftinguifhed in the royal diplomas of 
the chaneery-office. Whether the city be of the anti¬ 
quity reported, it is difficult to determine: but this 
much is certain, that the vaft quantity of buildings 
which are to be found in the environs for upwards of 
twenty miles in extent, as well as their grandeur and 
ftyle of architecture, prove it to have once been a rich, 
flouriffiing, and populous city. 

On the nth of March we were prefented to the 
King Shah Allimu After entering the palace, we 
were carried to the Dezvaim Khanak, or hall of audi¬ 
ence for the nobility, in the middle of which was a 
throne raifed about a foot and a half from the ground. 
In the centre of this elevation was placed a chair of 
crimfon velvet, bound with gold clafps, and over the 
whole was thrown an embroidered covering of gold 
and filyer thread : a handfome Samianah , fupported 
by four pillars incrufted with filver, was placed over 
the chair of ftate. The King at this time was in the 
Tktjbeah Kkanah: an apartment in which he generally 
fits. On paffing a fkreen of Indian connaughts, we 
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proceeded to the front of the Tiifbeah Khanah , and 
being arrived in the prefence of the King, each oi us 
made three obeifances in turn, by throwing down the 
right hand pretty low, and afterwards railing it to the 
forehead ; we then went up to the Mufnud on which 
his Maiefty was fitting, and prefented our nuzzers on 
white handkerchiefs, each of our names being an¬ 
nounced at the time we offered them : the King re¬ 
ceived the whole, and gave the nuzzers to Mtrisa 
Jikber Shah, and two other princes who fat on his left 
hand. We then went back, with our faces towards 
the prefence, made the fame obeifance as before, and 
returned again to the Mufnud. After a flight con- 
■verfation, we were directed ro go without the inclo- 
fure, and put on the Kite!nuts which his Majefty or¬ 
dered for us} they confifted of light India drefies ; a 
turban, jatnmah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with 
irnall gold fprigs. On being clothed in thefe drefles, 
>ve again returned to the Tusbeah Khanah* and after 
a few minutes ftay, previous to which Capt. Reynolds 
received a fword from the King, we had our dilmif- 
ilon ; and fome fervants were ordered to attend us in 
viewing the palace. 

The prefent King, Shah Allum* is feventy-two 
years of age; of a tall commanding lfaturc, and dark 
complexion; his deportment was dignified, and not 
at all diminifhed by his want of fight, though he has 
luffered that cruel misfortune above five years. The 
marks of age are very ftrongly difcernible in his coun. 
tenance : his beard is fiiort and white. His Majefty 
appeared at our introduction to be in good fpirits ; 
laid he was happy at our arrival; and defired we 
would vifit his palace and the fort of Selim Ghur , 
—His Majefty s drefs on this occafion was a rich 
kheem-Khaub ; and he was fupporced by pillows of 
the fame materials. 
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I imagined I could obferve in his afpedf a thought- 
fulnefs, as if fufficiently acquainted with his degrada¬ 
tion, and the recollection of his former ftate. 

The palace of the royal family of Timur was erect¬ 
ed by the Emperor Shah Jelian at the time he finifhed 
the new city; it is fituated on the weftern bank of 
the Jumna , and furroynded on three (ides by a wall of 
Bed ftone. I fuppofe the circumference of the whole 
to be about a mile. The two ftone figures, mentioned 
by Bernier , at the entrance of the-palace, which re- 
prefented the Rajah of Chitore and his brother Pot fah, 
feated on two elephants of ftone, are not now to be 
feen ; they were removed by order of Aumngzehe, as 
favouring too much of idolatry; and he enclofed the 
place where they flood with a fkreen of red ftone, 
which has disfigured the entrance of the palace. The 
firft obje< 5 t that attra&s the attention after entering 
the palace, is the De-waun A uni, or public hall of 
audience, for all deferiptions of people. It is fituated 
at the upper end of a fpacious fquare, and is a noble 
building, but at prelent much in decay. On each 
fide of the Dewaun Aum, and all round this fquare, 
are apartments of two ftories high, the walk and front 
of which, in the times of the fplendor of the empire, 
were adorned with a profufion of the rich eft tapeftry, 
velvets, and lilies ; the nobles vying with each other 
in rendering them the moft magnificent, efpecially on 
fefttvals and days of public rejoicings, when they pre¬ 
fented a grand light. Thefe decorations have how¬ 
ever been long lince laid afide, and nothing but the 
bare walls remained. From the Dewaun Aum we 
proceeded through another handfome gateway to the 
Dewaun Khafs, before mentioned. The building is 
fituated at the upper end of a fpacious fquare, and 
elevated upon a marble terrace, about four feet high. 
The Dewaun Khafs in former times has been adorned 
with exceflive magnificence, and though ftripped and 
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plundered bv various invaders, ftill retains l l(r,c ‘ e ^ 
beauty to render it admired. I judge the building to 
be a hundred and fifty feet m length, by foity in 
breadth. The roof is'fkt, fupported by a great m-ny 
columns of fine white marble, which have beennc 1 y 
adorned with inlaid flower-work of beautiful Hones : 
the cornices and borders have been decorated with a 
great quantity of frieze and fculptured work. 1 he 
ceiling was formerly incrufted with a work of rich lo- 
liare of filver throughout the whole extent, which has 
been long fince taken off and carried away. The 
delicacy of the inlaying in the compartments or the 
walls is much to be admired ; and it is a matter of 
heartfelt regiet to fee the barbarous ravages that have 
been made m picking out the different cornelians, and 
breaking the marble by violence. Around the in¬ 
terior of the Deivaun K.hsi/i t in the cornice, are the 
following lines, engraved in letters of gold upon a 
white marble ground ;— 


« If there be a paradife upon _earth* this is it——*tis 
this, his this.” The terrace on which the Dewaun 
Khanah is built is compofed of large beautiful flabs of 
white marble; and the building is crowned at top 
with four pavilions or cupalos, of the fame materials. 


The royal baths,'built by Shah Jehan , are fiurated 
a little to the northward of the Devsaun. Khajs, and 
-confifl: of three very large apartments lurmoumed by 
white marble domes. The infide of the baths is 
lined, about two-thirds of the way up, with marble, 
having a beautiful border of flower-worked cornelians 
and other precious ltones, executed with rafle. The 
floors are paved throughout with marble in large 
flabs, and there is a fountain in the center of each, 
with many pipes: large refervoirs of marble, about 
four feet deep, are placed in different parts of the 
'walls j the light is admitted from the roof by S# 
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dows of party-coloured glafles; and capacious ftones, 
with iron gratings, are placed underneath each fepa- 
rate apartment. There is a noble mofque adjoining, 
entirely of white marble, and made after the falhion 
defcribed above. In the Shah Bang, or the royal 
gardens, is a very large oftagon-room, which looks 
towards the river Jumna. This room is called Shah 
Boorj , or the royal tower; it is lined with marblej 
and from die window of it the late heir apparent, 
Mirza Juivan Bukht , made his el cape in the year 
1784, when he fled to Lucknow: he defeended by 
means of a ladder made with turbans; and as the 
height is in con fide table, effected it with eafe. A 
great part of this noble palace has fuffered very much 
by the deftriiCtive ravages of the late invaders. 
The Rohillas in particular, who were introduced by 
Gholaum Kauder, have {tripped many of the rooms 
of their marble ornaments and pavements, and have 
even picked out the {tones from the borders of many 
of 1 he floorings. Adjoining is the fortrefs of Selim 
Chur, which you reach by a {tone-bridge, built over 
an arm of the Jumna. The fort is now entirely ia 
ruins. At the eaftern end of it we were fliewn the 
fally-port, from which Golaum Kauder Khan made 
his efcape with all his retinue, when the place was 
befieged by the Mahal la: in 1788. The river Jumna 
running directly underneath this baftiou, the tyrant 
eroded it immediately, and fled to Meerut , in the 
Dooab . 

The Genlur blunter, or obfervatory, in the vicinity 
of Delhi, has been defenbed by former travellers. It 
was built in the third year of the reign of Mohammed 
.Shah, by the Rajah dyfing, who was ailifted by many 
perfons celebrated for their fcience in aftronomy from 
Per/ia, India, and Europe ; but died before the work 
was completed ; and it has lince been plundered, and 
almofi deftroyed by the Jeits, under Ju%'aher Sing. 


4^0 AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

I will only add a fhort account of the royal gardens 
of Shtilmar. Thefe gardens, made by the Emperor 
Shah Jehariy were begun in the fourth year ot his 
reign, and finilhed in the thirteenth ; on which occa- 
fion, according to Colonel Dow, the Emperor gave 
a grand feftival to his court. Thefe gardens were laid 
our with admirable tafte, and colt the enormous funi 
of a million fterling : at prefent their appearance docs 
not give caufe to iuppofe luch an ini men fe turn has 
been laid out upon them ; but great parr of the molt 
valuable and collly materials have been carried away. 
The entrance to them is through a gate-way of brick ; 
and a canal, lined with ft one, having walks on each 
tide with a brick-pavement, leads up to the Dewaun 
Khanah , or hall of audience; mod part of which is 
now fallen down: from thence, by a noble canal, hav¬ 
ing a fountain in the center, you proceed to the apart¬ 
ments of the Hararu, which embrace a large extent of 
ground. In the front is an hum, or open hall, with 
adjoining apartments ; the interior of which are deco¬ 
rated with a beautiful border of white and gold paint- 
.ing, upon a ground of the fineft chunani. At the 
upper end of this Ivan was formerly a marble throne, 
railed abour three feet from the ground ; all of which 
is removed. On each fide of this Ivan , incloted by 
high walls, are the apartments of the liar am, fame of 
which are built of red ftone, and fome of the brick 
faced with fine chunam, and decorated with paintings 
of flowers of various patrerns. All thefe apartmenrs 
have winding pall'ages which communicate with each 
other, and ihe gardens adjoining by private doors. 
T he extent of Shalimar does not appear to have been 
large: I fiippofe the gardens altogether are not above 
a mile in .circumference. A high brick-wall runs 
around the whole, which is deftroyed in many parts of 
it, and the extremities are flanked with oftagon pavi¬ 
lions of red ftone. The gardens ltill abound with 
trees of a very large fize, and very old. The profpedt 
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to the foilthward of Shahmar towards Delhi , as far as 
the eye can reach, is covered with the remains of ex- 
tenfive gardens, pavilions, mofques, and burying- 
places, all defolate and in ruins. The environs of 
this once magnificent and celebrated city appear now 
nothing more than a fhapelefs heap of rums i and the 
country round about is equally forlorn. 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 7 HE SPIKENARD OF THE ANT 1 ENTS: 

intended as a Supplement to the' late 
-Sir William Jones’s Papers on that Plant. 


BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, m. d. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSL 

generic character, 

pLOWERS triandrous, leaves entire, four-fold, the 
I inner radical pair petioled, and cordate ; the reft 
fmaller, feffile, and fub-lanceolate j feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jaiamanji of Sir William Jones. See Afiatic 
Refearches, vol, ii. page 4°5 ant ^ 4 1 7 > an ^ P a S e 10 5 
this volume. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from the Ho¬ 
nourable C. A. Bruce , commiffioner at Coos-Beyhar , 
two fmall balkets with plants of this valuable drug. 
He writes to me on the 2,7th September (lo long had 
the plants been on the road) that he had, the day be¬ 
fore, received them from the Deb Rajah of Bootan % 
Vol, IV. F f 
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and further fays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz. Jatanianji and Bampe, or laumpe, 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further hiftory of 
this famous odoriferous plant than what is merely bo¬ 
tanical ; and that with a view to help to iUuflrate the 
learned diflerrations thereon, by the late Sir Hilliam 
Jones, in the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearclies ; 
and chiefly by pointing out the fart of the plant 
know'll by the name Indian hard, or Spikenard: a 
qu eft ion on which Matheohis , the commentator of 
Difcorides, bellows a great deal of argument; viz. 
Whether the roots or llalks were the parts elleemed 
for ufe ? the teftimony of the antienrs themfelves on 
this head being ambiguous. It is therefore necel- 
fnry for thofe w'ho wifh for a more particular account 
( f if, to be acquainted with what that gentleman has 
publiflied on the fubjc<fh. 

The plants now received, are growing in two 
fmall balkets of earth; in each balket there ap¬ 
pears above the earth between thirty and forty 
hairy fpike-like bodies, but more juftly compared 
to the tails of Ermines, or fmall Weafeh *; frpm 
tl e apex of each, or at leaft of the greateft part of 
them, there is a fimooth lanceolate or lanceolate- 
oblong, three or five-nerved, fhort-petioled, acute 
rr obtufe, flightly ferrulate leaf or two (hooting 
forth. Fig. 1, rep refen ts onp of them in the above 
Hate; and on gently removing the fibres or hairs 
which furround the fliort petiols of thefe leaves, 
I find it conlilts cf numerous llieaths, of which 
one, tw T o, or three of the upper or interior ones 


* The term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fubftance 
as may be imagined; feveral of the Indian grades, well known to 
me, have fpikes almoft exattly relenablmg a Angle flraight piece 
of naidus: ami when thofe hairs (ot flexible aiilla, like bridles) 
are removed, Pliny's words, “ frutexradice pingui et cralfa,” are 
hy uo means inapplicable. See fig. 2, from a to L 
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are entire, and have their fibres connefted by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubltance, as at 
]} -, but in the lower exterior fheaths, where this 
cormedting membrane is decayed, the more durable 
hair-like fibres remain diftindt, giving to the tvhole 
the appearance of an Rimini s rail: this part, as 
well as the root, are evidently perennial*. The 
root itfelf (beginning at the furface of the earth 
where the fibrous envelope ends) is from three to 
twelve inches long, covered with a pretty thick 
light-brown coloured bark : from the main root, 
which is fometimes divided, there iflues feveral 
fmaller fibres. Fig. 2, is another plant with a 
long root; here the hair-like (heaths, beginning at 
a, are feparated from this, the perennial part of 
the Item, and turned to the right fide; at the 
apex is leen the young llioot, marked 6, which 
is not fo far advanced as at fig. 1 ; c c c fliow 
the remains of laft year’s annual (tern. When 
the young (hoot is a little further advanced than 
in fig. 2, and not fo far as in fig. 1, they re 
femble the young convolute fhoots of monocoj 


s The above defcribed perennial hairy portion of the plant, is 
clearly the Indian fpikenard of our lhnps ; but whether the nar- 
dns of the antients or not, I leave to better judges to determine; 
however, I believe few will doubt it after having read Sir William 
Jones 's Differtations thereon, and compared what he fays with the 
accompanying drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ftem of 
this plant, which are taken from the living plants immediately tin¬ 
der mv own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or tipper part 
of the” pi ant, is out of the quell ion in determining this point, and 
only refers to the place the plant bears in our botanical books. 
While writing the above, I defired an Hindu fervant to go and 
buy me from their apothecaries (Imps a little JatamanJi. Without 
faying more or lels, he immediately went and brought me feveral 
pieces of the very identical drug 1 have been defcribing: a draw¬ 
ing of one of the pieces is reprefented at fig. 4, and agrees not 
only with thofe I have taken from the living plants, but all'o ex¬ 
ceeding well with Garcias ab Orta’s figure of the rtardus indica, 
which is to be found at page 129 of the fourth edition of Clufius'% 
Jaiin trantlations of his Hijlory of Indian publiflied in 1693. 
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tvledonous plants, June 17 95 * The whole ol the 
abovementioned plants have perifhed without pro¬ 
ducing flowers, notwithftanding every care that 
could' poffibly be taken of them. The principal 
figure in the drawing, marked fig- 3, avid the follow¬ 
in' 7 ' defer)prion, as well as the above definition, are 
therefore chiefly extracted from the engraving and 
defcription in the tecond volume tit thefe R.e- 
iearches, and from the information communicated 
to me by Mr. Burt, the gentleman who had 
charge of the plants that flowered at Gaya, and 
who gave Sir JGilliam Jones the drawing and deicrip- 
nop thereof. 


Drjcripiion of the Plant. 

Moot, it is already deferibed above. 

Stern, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous flieaths, 
&c. as above deferibed ; the upper part herbaceous, 
iuberect, Ample, from fix to twelve inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the four radi¬ 
cal are oppofite, fefiile, oblong, forming, as it were, 
a two-valved fpathe j the other pair are alfo oppo¬ 
fite petioled, cordate, margins waved and pointed i 
thofe of the ftem fefiile and, lanceolate; all are 
fm ooth on both fides. 

Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 

*' * 

Brtiffis awled. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Coral one-petaled, funnel-fliaped, tube fomewhat gib¬ 
bous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens , filaments three, projedt above the tube of 
the corolanthers incumbent. 

Pijlil, germ beneath. Style eredl, length of the tube. 
Stigma fun pie. 

Pericarp, a tingle feed crowned with a pappus. 


END OF THE .FOURTH VOLUMF.. 


AvtiiyPiuiter, Grcvilk-{treet, Londoa. 



